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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to be studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having been exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith offer to the public, a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have lieen added: viz., the Mdgadhf, the 
Maithilf, and the Haipdlf, making thirteen which are 
now exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpurf and the Eajputana dia- 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the Ist edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari- 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65—80, 
of the present edition). The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having due regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra- 
tions of their application which are given, the in- 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intelligently for himself forms which are 
left unexplained. 

In the Syntax, I have substituted for the Prm 
Sdfjar, to a considerable extent, as a source of illus- 
tration, the Shakuntald of Kdlidds^ as translated into 
Hindi by EAjd Lachhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
N.W.P. ; which is now ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Service. I have also 
occasionally introduced illustrations from other modem 
works, as, especially, the drama of Randhir aur Pr^m 
Mohinly by Ldl4 Shri Nivds DAs, which is to be 
commended as of special value, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem iSdgat j because, despite its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranic Hindooism of the Bhakti Mdrgl school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to be, a most popular religious book among the 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wisely 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes will be observed in some 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the pani- 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to tin; 
authors of the various criticisms of the 1st edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the revision of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary services of 
North India, and from native pai^iisy who have made 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. F. S. 
Growse and Wm. Crooke, of the Civil Service ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathurd ; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almord ; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Rev. Messrs. Robb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Rajputana. My former teacher 
and friend, Papdit Lakshmf Narayan, of Allahabad, 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also due, of my indebted- 
ness in the preparation of this edition, to the publi- 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beames, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Rudolf Hoemle. 
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Without the admirable Comparative Grammars of the 
two last named, and the contributions of Air. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Eastern India, it 
would have been impossible for me thus to have en- 
larged the Gi’ammar in the direction of the treatment 
of the eastern forms of speech. My resources for the 
investigation of Naipali have unfortunately been limited; 
as, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the Naipalf Gospel of Luke, printed 
by the Serampur press, until the Grammar was printed 
as far as the Tables of Dialectic Conjugation ; when, 
ba[»pi]y, I succeeded in obtaining the “ Nepalese 
Giamriiar” of the Eev. A. Turnbull, M A., B.D., of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Darjeeling ; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of the 
Naipalf portion of the Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some instances, to 
draw valuable illustrations of Hindi construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar baa 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con- 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India; while the many duties connected with the 
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cliargo of a large city church have perforce greatly 
limited the time which it was possible to give to 
Hindi studies. Tinder such conditions, it could hardly 
he otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not have appeared. But the flattering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Gi’ammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 

S. n. KELLOGG. 

Toronto, Canada, 

SepUinber^ 1892 . 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
of India, speaking a score or more of different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular.* 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in Iforth India, 
alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathurd, 
and in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
Gangotrl, Keddmdth, and Badrfnath, among the 
Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Mahdrdjd Sindhia, and the extensive territories under 
the Mahdrdjd of Jaipur and other Kdjpiit chiefs ; in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan infiuence 
has long prevailed, as in the largo cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive cuiTcncy of Moham- 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 

♦ This estimate is probably too low. Mr. Oust says that the Hindi- 
spoaking population of India “cannot fall short of eighty millions” 
{Modern Languages of the £ast Indies, p. 46), and if the Persianized 
Hindi called Urdu or Hiudustani be reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 
Hindi, then Hindi must be counted the vernacular of over one hundred 
millions, and is spoken by more of our race than any language except 
the Chinese. 


2 
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Hindus learned to contemn their native tongue and 
afPect the Persianized Hindi known as ‘Urdii.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have 
been called to places of authority in Horth India, 
of thoroughly knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
its chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government as the official language, 
it has come to pass that although this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindi! 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them- 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India ; that the only difference between Urdd and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet j 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen- 
sional and conjugational tables of this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, h^ve still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdd. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hind i and 
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Urdu was cue of vocabulary. And this statement, 
indeed, was quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and 
Persian terms which are found in Urdd, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into bond fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the * purity ’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a writer may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin ; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Rdmayan has 
failed, and the gifted Kabir, with his free use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied 
that we were speaking something lilce ‘ pure Hindi,’ 
the villagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
Urdd. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak Urdd, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them ; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from Urdd much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 
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literature, the difPerence between the Hindi, e.g. of 
Tuhl Das, Sur Das or KaMr, and modem Urdii, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special diflBlculties 
and peculiarities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Kegarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. No 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, with any approach to thorough- 
ness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Ilindiis of North India. Mr. Ether- 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 
that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdu dialect; only giving, 
in his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other hand. 
Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. I)e Tassy in his ‘ Grammaire de la Langue 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj ; which, indeed, had been 
previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connection with the 
College of Port William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored the eastern 
type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Dds. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of KaHr excepted, none compare 
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with the Rdmdyan in universal popularity and general 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western Braj, may be 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a 
Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to Tuhl 
D&s or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in i, so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan, but in all the modem 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdii and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive constmction of the perfects 
of transitive verbs with the case of the agent in ne, 
does not exist in eastern Hindi ? and that this ne 
is never used by Tulsi Dds, even when he employs 
the passive construction ? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, has doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special study of 
the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
TuUl Dds, have preferred to compete for the prizes 


* Happily thiH is now (1892) no longor trno ; or wit.neRR, e.g., t.ho 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. l‘im;oU, publiRliod Runie yoors ago; 
not to speak of the mor© elaliorato works of Mr. BeariHvs, and tho 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and Dr. lluenilo. 
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and, for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 
‘ standard dialect ’ of Hindi.* But while thus yielding 
to this ‘ standard Hindi ’ a priority in certain respects, 
I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature as of 
no less importance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the Bmj and the old Purbi,-\ the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax, have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compared. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Prem Sugar ^ 
the or the Rdmdgan, will rarely be disappointed 

in consulting this work.if Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably be 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited. 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im- 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 

* This form of Hindi has also often been temed kharl bolt, or the 
‘ pure speech ; ’ and also, hy some European schoiais, after the analogy 
of the German, ‘ High Hindi'.’ 

f That is, ‘ Eastern ; ’ more precisely called, by Hoemle, the Bais- 
wafi, or language of Baiswar, the land of the tribe called the Bais. 

t A few passages in the Rdmdyan, however, chiefly in the LanlcA 
Rnnd and Uttar Kund, have been written in pure Sanskrit; and 
I have^ regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
with any approach to completeness, the actual living 
speech of the Hindf-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in this grammar ; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from Bangui in the 
east to Gujardt and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
understand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be learned from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to listen, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district ; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as these, which of all others promise and yield the 
richest harvest of valuable fruit.* 


♦ I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases 
from the common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred 
generally to indicate them by names indicative of the modern names 
of the province in which they are used. Thus, AvadM, of course, 
denotes the dialect of Oude ; Riwdi^ that of the state of Riwd ; etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Rajputana dialect of Mewdr, is 
also essentially that of the Mairs, and might, perhaps with equal pro- 
priety, be designated either Mairwdrt or Mewdri. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un- 
satisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples 
constructed by the author himself to fit his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
any Hindi book written by a foreigner ; for even those 
European scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
an Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
own vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Euroj>eans, which in some casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin ; while the great 
majority of sucli books would prove in many important 
respects quite tnisloadiug to him who should trust 
them implicitly as guide's to a knowledge of Hindi. 
Wliile the abiuidaut illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will bo evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the si/e and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus- 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Prem Sugar and the Rdmdyan. To this 
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tspecial use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these books have been chosen by Govern- 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military services of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
services, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their undeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindu population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindf 
of the Pretn Sdgar^ and even of the Rdmdyan^ by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdii, and there- 
fore judging everything in Hindf, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman intoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligibility of the Rdmdyan^ it is the 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Rdmdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 

* Since this was written, the Prem Sdgar has been dropped from 
the list of books required for examination. 
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even the rudest villagers. No civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can ■well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book so popular and influential with the people ; 
and if this grammar shall serve in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of Tulsi 
Ddsy one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a large proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from the Prem Sugar 
and the Rdmdgan, other books have not been ignored. 
In particular, I have now and then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the RdjnUi\ the western Hindi 
of KabiVy the Sukh Bilds, and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit NUkanth Gore Shdsiriy 
and, as an excellent example of the modem colloquial 
style, Kanva Lachhman Sinh’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of Shakuntald by Kaliddsa.* Mdrwdyf 
can scarcely be called a literary dialect; the only 
work accessible to me, has been the Mdywdrf Khydls 
or ‘ Plays,’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of tlie Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

IV. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
be foimd in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of 
various dialectic forms to one another, and to the 
Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


* Mr. Frcdoric Pincott has edited this in an admirable manner, 
with Lexicon and Grammatical Kotes. It should be in the hands of 
every learner of Hindi. 
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Mr. Beanies and Dr. Hoemle, so little had been 
done, I cannot venture to hope that I have always 
succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to which facts, so far as 
known, would seem to guide us. And while I have 
not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of 
any one individual, it has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to find that authorities like the learned 
scholars mentioned, had been independently led to 
the same conclusions with myself. 

V. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and in arrangement. In the sections, for instance, on 
pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindi have recogniseii 
the chief distinctions which I have made in treatin 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses hat 
been presented which is believed to be more uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere arbitrary list of termi- 
nations ; I have endeavoured rather to group them 
according to their probable mutual relations and affi- 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi 
Gr ammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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characteristic feature of the language, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi ; and the construction of 
Compound Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and distinctly treated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hoped, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that for any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de- 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in prose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, until 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and an enigmatical sym- 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., aU in the 
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sections upon dialectic Hindi, has been uniformly 
printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful ap- 
preciation of the assistance and encouragement which 
I have received from many missionaries and members 
of the civil service, during the years that this grammar 
has been in progress. In particular, I would express 
my hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Robb, of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Todgarh, Rajputana, for his in- 
valuable assistance in the compilation of the sections 
on the Mdrwdrf and other Rajputana dialects, and 
afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. 
Indeed, it is only due to this gentleman to say that 
whatever of value those sections may be found to 
possess, the merit is chiefly due to him. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. Beames, C.S., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the 
work ; and to the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist 
Mission, Allahabad, for many a useful suggestion. 


Allahabad, N.W.P., India, 
J)«cemher, 1875. 


S. H. KELLOGG. 



NOTE, 


In the preparation of this Grammar, as now published, 
the following works have been consulted : 

Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui : De Tassy. 

Hindi Manual : Pincott. 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar : 
Grierson. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub- Dialects of the 
Bihdri Language ; Grierson. 

Hindustani Grammar : Forbes. 

Hindustani Grammar : Platts. 

Hindustani Grammar: Dowson. 

Introduction to Hindustdul : Monier- Williams. 

Nepali Grammar : Turnbull. 

Panjdbl Grammar ; Newton. 

Gujardtl Grammar : Sliapurjl Edaljl. 

Mardthl Grammar : Stevenson. 

Maratihl Grammar : Bellairs and Ashkedar. 

Sindh! Grammar; Trumpp. 

Bengali Grammar : Shiinia Charan. 

Sanskrit Grammar : Monier- Williams. 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae; Lassen. 

Prdkrita Prakdsha: Vararuchi (edited by Cowell). 
Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of India; 
Bcames. 

Grammar of the Gaudian Languages : Hoernle. 

The Chapter on Prosody is based upon the study of the 
following authorities : 

Chhanddrnava. 

Chhandodlpaka.* 

Slinpingaladarsha : f Kavi Hlrd Chand Kdnjl. 

Also, the Chapter on Prosody, by John Christian, in Ethering- 
ton’s Hindi Grammar. 


* A small but useful compendium issued by the Government of the 
N.W.P. 

t An exhaustive Treatise on Prosody, in the Braj dialect, with a 
Qujer&ti Ciommentary. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 


By 

T. OKAHAME BAILEY, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 

(Reader in Hindis University of London.) 

Dr. Kellogg’s account of Hindi pronunciation was written over 
sixty years ago, and revised almost fifty years ago. Since then 
much has been learnt about Hindi sounds. The following notes 
have been written to bring his account up to date and in some 
respects to correct it. 

a is like the vowel u in English rub. 
d or an is the same vowel nasalu^. 
d like the middle a in English banana, 
d or an is the same naaalized. 
t like i in English limb, 
i or in is the same nasalized, 
i like t in English machine. 

I or in is the same nasalized. 
u like u in English pvi. 

U or un the same nasalized. 
u like oo in boon, 
or un the same nasalized. 

e rather like a in English pane as pronounced in Wales, north England, or 
Scotland. 

i or en the same nasalized. 

o rather like o in mote as pronounced in Wales, north England, or Scotland. 
d or on the same nasalized. 

ai in the north and west of the Hindi area is like the vowel a in English hand ; 
in the south and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u 
in rub followed by e in met. 
at or am is the same nasalized. 

au in the north and west of the Hindi area is like aw in shawl ; in the south 
and east it tends towards a diphthong imposed of the u in rub followed 
by o in mote as pronounced in Wales, etc. 
aU or aun is the same nasalized. 

ai is a diphthong composed of u in rub followed by i in machine, 
ae is a diphthong composed of u in rub and e in met. 
au is a diphthong composed of n in rub and oo in boon. 

Consonants. 

g, m, n, s, sh, are almost the same as in English. 
s h and ^ are pronounced alike. The letter is sometimes used for kh ; 
see p. 19. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 


p and k are the same as in English but unaspirated. 

ch and j are like English, but a little further forward, sometimes almost 
like ti/ and dy ; ch is unaspirated. 

I is like I in holly , but not like IJn whohy peel, pool, or mild, 
t is very like r in through, three. It is like the trilled r sometimes heard in 
Scotland ; it is heard too in Italy. 

The let ter /■* *** pronounced as ri : in speech it is usually pronounced -ir, as 
kirpi for kripa. 

n an<l n are pronounced alike, like English n : n immediately before t and 4 
is assimilated to them in position. 
ii occurs only l>efore k and g ; it is like 7ig in English sing, 
ii occurs only before ch and j ; it is like ordinary n. 

Dental t and d arc like Italian and French t and d ; the tongue touches the 
upper teeth all round. 

i and d are called cerebral or retroflex ; in making them the tongue .strikes 
or touche.s the palate a little behind the teeth ridge. English t and d 
are actually on the teeth ridge, t must be pronounced without aspiration. 
Cerebral or retroflex r i.s like a very rapid d. It cannot be pronounced without 
at least a v'ery short vowei before it. It never begins a word. 
w varic.M between a faint English v and a very short u with or without slight 
friction. 

h in ph, th. th, chh, and kh is as in English ; otherwise it is much more resonant 
than in English, like the h in childhood, 
y is like English y, but fainter. When it occurs between two vowels it is like 
short e ; thus laddyd, khoyd, bithldyd, d^boyd are pronounced ladded, khoed, 
bithlded, duhoed. 

Nasal vow'els are pronounced in the same manner as the nasal vowels in 
French allons, fin, engendre. • 

On p. 24 are mentioned nine S]K‘cial Hindi letters or signs. The first eight are 
sound.s sometimes heard in borrowed Urdu words. If w'e read each column 
from top to bottom we have the follow'ing : — 

q pronounced in Urdu like a k w'ith contact further back than usual. In Hindi 
it may be pronounced exactly like k. 
kh like gh in louyh or ch in loch. 

g like kh but voiced, like the u.sua2 sound a.s g in German sagen. 
z as in English. 

/ like ordinary Hindi t, 

f like English / but fainter ; often tends towards ph. 
s, s like ordinary Hindi s. 
h like onlinary Hindi h. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 

1 . The Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devanagarl alphabet.* This alphabet, 
as used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three 
simple consonants. To these we must add the nasal 
symbols, Anmvdr and Anundsik, and the symbol for a 
weak aspiration, Visarg.^ The latter of these, however, 
is of very rare occurrence in Hindi. The letters are 
given below, with their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2. It will be observed that all the vowels but the short 
a have tAVO forms. Of these, the form first given is used 
as initial in a word or syllable; the second, as medial 
or final. It will aid the memory to observe that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, mutes, 
semivowels, and sibilants, is the order of the organs 
of utterance, beginning wjth the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.X 


* More commonly called NdgarL 

t In Sanskrit these three words, as also varg^ below, are pronounced 
with a Bnal short a, inherent in the final consonant, thus, anusvara, 
anundsika, visarga and varga. But this a is always silent in prose and 
colloquial Hindi. Vid. infra, §10, a. 

X Sansk. varga, * a class.’ 


Order of the 
Alphabet. 
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LETTERS. 


CS 3. 

Rem, Hindi exhibits a large otimber of dialects, most of which, 
however, possess no written literature. AH of the dialects, like the High 
Hiodi,^ which is taken as the basis of this Grammar, arc written, as 
occasion may require, tliough not exclusively, in the Devandgari character.f 

3, The Devandgarf alphabet is as follows : 

Vowels. 

Nasal symbols, Anunmiky *, Anusvdry ' w. Symbol of 
the weak final aspirate, vlsarg, : h. 

Consonants. 


Gutturals, 

^ ka 

kha 

TJ ga 

Xt Sha 

3F ha 

Palatals, 

^ cha 

^ chha 

>^jha 

ha 

Cerebrals, 

Z ta 

ika 

5 da 

^ dha 

na 

Dentals, 

if ia 

W iha 

^ da 

V dha 

na 

Labials, 

XT pa 

^kpha 

^ ba 

hha 

Tf nia 

Semivowels, 


\ ra 

^ la 

va 


Sibilants, 

^ s/ta 

^ ^a 

^ «« 



Aspirate, 

5 ha 






* By this term, ‘ High Hindi/ European scindiirK, of late years, have 
denoted that dialect of Hindi which essentially agrees, in grammatical 
forms and constructions, with the Urdu or HinddstAiii, the vernacular of 
the Muhammadans of India. This latter, indeed, might he well described 
as an Arabized or Persianized form of High Hindi. TIte High Hindi is 
that dialect which the Government of India recognizes in the business of 
the courts, and in which, as a lingua franca understood by Hindi-speaking 
people every w'herc, have been prepared the Hindi educational works used 
in Government aud Mission Schools, the r€*ceived translations of the Holy 
Scriptures, and tite largest part of the literature ivhich lias been produced 
by tbe missionaries of Northern and Central India. 

t Other alphabets, sometimes used, are given below', Vid. p. 23. 
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S3.] 

a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional . 

liftr to Dii 

vowels, viz., f/, Iri, Ej liri ; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one 
additional cerebral consonant, gg (a, which is still preserved 
in the Mardthf. The Panjdbi, Gujardtl, and Onya have also 
preserved the sound, though denoting it by different characters. 

This same consonantal sound is heard in the Mainvdyf dialect 
of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Dodb sometimes give the 
final nr of ‘the sacred fig tree,’ an unmistakable 

cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place 
in literary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short nearly like 
^ in < met,’ exi;;ts in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about Ayodhyd and 
in Riwd, chiefly in certain verbal and pronominal forms; 
as, e.g., in the subst. verb, ahSnun, ‘ I am,’ ahSs, ‘ thou art,’ 
etc.* It may also be heard in some words in the Dodb, 
where it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long e ; 
as, e.g., in betiyd for bitiya, dim. from beta, ‘ a son.’ This 
sound is also said to be common in the N.VV. Himalayas. It 
may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that n, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be uniformly long, in the Ramdyan is sometimes 
reckoned prosodially short. In these cases, it commonly 
appears as a substitute, either for short i, as m jihi for ,;VAi; 
or for a short a, as in rdkheu for rdkhdu.f 

Rem. Lassen hag noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.^ 

c. The dialects of Avadh and Riwd present in certain 
pronominal forms also a short d, as in on kd for un kd. 


♦ For further illustrations, see the Tables of Declension and Conjugt, 
tion, and chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

t Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Rim^yan. 
Vid. chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

{ Intt. IA»g. Prac. § 19, 4. 
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[H. 

d. According to Hoernie and Grierson, the colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short 6, but 
also a short ai and du, differing from the corresponding long 
sounds simply in quantity.* To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to the Devandgari alphabet, Hoernie has introduced 
four characters from the Bang^li and Paujdhi, in which he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial form being in each case given first : 

jr p fit. ^ T 3, 

It will be observed that these differ front the corresponding 
long vowel characters merely in that the strokes above the 
line are doubly ( urved ; and that the initial forms of e and ai 
face to the left instead of the right.t These characters will 
be used for the notation of these short vowels in the following 
pages. 

Vocalization of 4. The consonants are all vocalized by the short 
CoDhoiiants. which is theoretically inherent in each con- 

sonant. Thus, ^ properly represents, not k, but ka, 
If, ; etc. The letters are indicated by adding the 
word 3STT kdr ; as, 'ugiTT akdr, ‘ the letter a ’ ; 
takdr, ‘ the letter t’ etc. when first in a compound 
consonant, as in ^ rk, is indicated as reph. When no 
particular letter is intended, the term aksjmr, often 
corrupted into achchhar^ is used ; as in the phrase, 
^ ^ t wah kaun sd aksjiar hai, ‘ what letter 

is that ? ’ 

a. As a general rule the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. But in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 


* Vid. Grierson : Seven Grammart, Pnrt i. p. 10 ; also, Hoernie ; 
Comp, Gramm, p. lx. 

t In this lust particular, I have varied slightly from Hoernie. 
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be represented by the sign n, as used by Grierson in his 
‘Seven Grammars.* Thus, is ghar, but Mt., obi. 
sing., is ghara. 


Mode of ‘Writino the DEVANAOARf. 


6 . H o being inherent in each consonant, is only Wede of 
written when initial in a word or syllaT)le; thus, wev^weik 
write vt ap, ipj tua, hut q pa, ta. The other vowels, 
when following a consonant, are substituted for the 
inherent a, and, in this case, the second of their two 
forms, as above given, is used. But when the vowel 
sound is initial in a word or syllable, the first of the 
two forms is required ; as, ^ uk, ^ un, ip, Ikh, 
gdo, ddi. Of the seyeral non-initial vowel 
forms, T fl, "V 0, and ^ au, are written after, t i, 
before, e and ^ ai, over, and ^v,^u, and ^ r/, under 
the consonants which they vocalize. Thus, the several 
vowel soimds, when they follow m, are written as follows : 


l| ka, nrr kd, ki, ^ ki, ^ ku, 7^ku, 9 kri, iji ke, ^ kS, 
% kai, ^ kdi, lit ko, kd, ift kau, kdu. 

When initial, in any syllable, the vowels are all written 
before the following consonants ; as, Udy ifric or, etc. 

Instead of $ at initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the 
combination but this is not correct and should nc^er be 
imitated. 


6. The consonants have but one invariable fonn. Form of Con- 

BOHftOto 

Excepting the cerebrals, and T, Wj and f , they all 

have one perpendicular, with one horizontal stroke : 
which latter, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

^ dh, g? bb, and ^ , for ij/A. 

a. Jh has two alternative forms, rg and Ti. The 
former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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[§ 




the regular form in the M^rw^lrf dialect. These forms, like 
ff, and all the other consonants, are used both as initial and 
as non-initial. 

A. In Mdrwdri, and often in other dialects, h and v are 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point ; thus, ^ ^ v. 

The character ^ is not commonly used ; its place is regularly 
taken by if. No sibilant is used but 9 s. 

ConjuDct jn addition to the above simple consonants, a 

great number of compound letters are used. The 
compound form is used to denote the non-intervention 
between its elements of the inherent a. Thus, is 
safe, but ^ is sta ; Tnr is tava, but tva. In certain 
cases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the- elemen- 
tary forms are regularly used, though no full vowel 
sound intervene ; as, ' doing,’ pronounced kartd ; 

but the Sk. karttd, ‘ a doer,’ is written wi.* 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use 
of tlie compound consonants is chiefly confined to tlie pure Sanskrit words 
in the language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are 
commonly preferred, 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., istly, 
by writing one above the other, .as, gj kk, g tt ; 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in all but the last the 
perpendicular stroke,, and uniting the remainder of the 
character to that next following ; as, ^ bd, ifh, ^ yy ; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form ; thus, -f g becomes ^ ArsA, also written 'Q; 

(1) T(; takes two different forms, according as it is the first 
or last letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, 
it is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


• Vid. 414,c. 
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in ^ sarp ; but when non-initial, it takes the form of a short 
stroke below the preceding consonant, as in grahan, 

( 2 ) When a conjunct of which 7; r is the first member, 
consists of more than two consonants, the semicircle reph is 
written over the last letter, as in dharmm^ sarvv. 

When a conjunct with r initial is vocalized by T ^ U ^ e, 

^ o,^ au^ or is followed by Anusvar, then reph is written 

to the right of them all ; thus, \Yi9fP dharminx^ murtti^ 
sarvvam, etc, 

8, Coniuncts are classified as stroncr, weak, or mixed, accordiiigf to the Classification 
■ ri, Coniuncts. 

character of the letters composing tliem.* Coiijuncts formed of strong 

letters only, are .termed strongs and those formed of weak letters only, 

weak conjuncts. Combinations of strong and weak letters are called 

mixed conjuncts. The following list will he found to comprise all the 

more common combinations, arranged in these three classes. As given 

below they are all vocalized with a. 

Strong Conjuncts. 

af ^ kkh, W chch, chchh', 

^ I tt, y tth‘,J dg, ^ (/(/ ; tk, tt, W tth,, m tp; 
ir dg, ij; dd, ^ ddh, dbh-, yr pt, ^ pp, vcfippk-,^ hj, ^ bd, 
a) bdh, 9 bb, bbh. 

Weak Conjuncts. 

W nn, ^ ny ; n ^ ^ ^ nr, ^ nv, ns ; 

mil, JJT itim, nip, 151 nir, ml, 1F|[ mh ; ^ yy, 1§ rw, ^ rm, 

ry, ^ rv, if rsh, rsb, | r/< ; ^ Im, ly, vy, 

H vr, vv, ^ shn, shy, shr, U shl, •% shv, ■»! s/m ; 

■BJI s^m, ^ sjiy, sjiv ; sii, 5^1 sm, ^ sy, ^ sr, sv, ss ; 
ar h>n, fT by, J hr, 55 hi, 5 hv. 

Mixed Conjuncts. 

^ km, ^ ky, ^ kr, IT kl, W ^ ksh; m fthy, ^ gn, 

WT gm, r^gy,Jt gr, ^ gl,-^gv,'S ghn, XU ghy, '^ghr-,'^ nk, 


* By the strong letters are intended all the five classes of mute letters, 
both smooth and aspirated ; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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m 9-11 
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y ^ % 5 If w jm, mijif, V />, 

W /v ; 9 hch, SBf nchh, 5r nj, TRJ njh ; ^ ; Tig: n^, TSg T^f »JC?; 

W »4ff,JS( tn, igr tm, W <y. ^ tr, w /v, w Wl % 5 I dn ; 
TV dhy. If dhr, TI| dhv ; T(i n/, ^ nth, nd, «V ndh ; V 
f^ptn, TV/^, TKpr, ff pi, T^ ps; TV V ir; Wf hhy, Tf Mr; 
^ rk, ^ rkh, ^ rg, V rgh, t| rch, || rchh, ^ rj, ^ rt, rth, 
rd, rdh, ^rp,^ rb, t| rAA; VV Id, Vf Ip, W lb ; Tf shch ; 
W ^sht, V W ihm, Tf shy ; VR sk, Iff st,'^sth, 

Vr sp, TfV sph. 

9. Anundsik (TR^Vlfva) simply denotes the nasalization 
of a preceding vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. 
It is written directly over, or to the right of the vowel thus 
nasalized; thus, kahdn^ kaun. ' In books edited by 
foreigners^ Anusvdr is commonly written instead of Anundsik. 

10, Jnusvdr ) \ which, in strict accuracy, denotes a 

stronger nasalization than the above, is written, like Anun^sik, 
over, or to the right of the preceding vowel; as, amh, 
itf hdiih^ lit 

U, Fisarg meaning ^ rejection,^ (i.e., of ^ or ^,) 

indicates a weak aspiration, which has euphonically taken 
the place of those letters. It is only found in pure Sanskrit 
words, and even then, though occurring in the original, is 
commonly omitted in Hindi. It is written thus, : ; as, e.g., 
in dufikh^ written and pronounced ^ dukh^ = -f 
dm + kha ; antahkaran.^ 

Rem, 1. The native grammarians give a different explanation of vharg, 
regarding it, and not «, as the original sound, and interpreting It, as 
meaning * omission* of breath. But I prefer the explanation given 
aliove; for the reason that while in the Indo-Aryan languages the 
weakening of « to A is very common, the reverse change is at least very 
r»ire.t 


* Colloquially, about Mirzapur, sometimes t takes the place of this 
maarg, as in antaskaran, for antaiikaraf^, 

t Vid. Monier-Williams : Santkrit Grammar , 4 8. 
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Rem, 2, Tlie retention of F'isarg- in Hindi spelling cannot be justified ; 
as the sound had already disappeared in Prakrit, and does no^ properly 
belong to the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars.* 

12 . Besides these, several other signs are used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be 
explained. 

(1) Virdm ^ pause,’ is written under a coirsonant, 

thus, ^ ky and denotes the absence of the inherent a by 
which the consonant is vocalized. 

(2) u!ivagrah indicates the elision of an initial a 

after a final e or o ; as, triusho ^dhydyay for 

trinsho adhydya. It is therefore analogous to 
the English apostrophe. The half paase, |, is written at the 
end of the first line of a couplet; tlie fall pauscy ||, at the end 
of the second. These marks arc only prosodial, and, besides 
these, there are no other marks of pum^tuation. In most 
native works, indeed, space is not even left between the 
words. 

(3) The symbol ^ between two words indicates that the 

former of the two is repeated ; as, ^ loPC ^11 apne 

ajme ghar gney etc. 

(4) The mark * is used, like the period in English, to 
indicate the abbreviation of a word; as, 

jBa., for Rdmdyan Rdl KdajL 

(5) In some books issued by English publishers the 
English punctuation marks are used. Of late, native pub- 
lishers also arc beginning to introduce them, but in such 
works as I have seen they are often used very inaccurately. 

13 . The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled 

state. M is constantly substituted for T!f, even in Sanskrit 
words, where rule or accurate usage would demand it ; as in 
imTyi for for etc. Tlie same confusion exists 


* Vid. Hoernle: Comp, Gramm, p. 26. 


4 
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Proiiiinciation 
of Vowels. 


[§ 14 . 

with reference to tlie characters and and also the 
sibilants the tendency is to substitute ^ for the other 

sibilants. is also often written for an original The Sanskrit 
rules of orthography are the only recognized standard at 
present; but these rules, it should be reineiubered, apply 
only, as has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit 
words as exist in the language in an unaltered and un- 
corrupted form. 

rnONXINCIATION OP LETTERS. 

14. The voAvcls, in IliiKlf, arc pronoimoed, for the most 
partj nc'ariy as in the continental languages of Europe. 
^ a has no exact connterpart in English, though the 
n in such words as 4iuin/ ^up/ or, in unaccented 
syllables, the last a in 4otaV ^ America,^ very nearly 
represents it. It is said to correspond exactly to the 
short a in German. Many foreigners in India pro- 
nounce this ^ a as a in ‘cat,’ but tlie correct sound 
is cpiite differcait. 

a. III conversation and in reading prose, ^ a final, inherent 
in a consonant, as a general rule, is silent ; as in pro- 
nounced not gioni; rat, not nUa, But to this 
general rule tlicre are a few important exceptions. 

(1) ^ a final is, of necessity^ always distinctly pronounced 
in a few monosyllables ; as, ^ na, cf ia, if r/i/ia. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after J^ror^v final 

in a conjunct, and after y final, preceded by or 

^ w; as, sInUtni, indra, hipra,^ 

Lshvaratvn, gumiva ; ffnj priya^ indriya, 


* It should be noted, thiit while the Pnndits give this pronunciation of 
these conjuncts with I]], yet the common people usually separate the 
letters, and pronounce athdstar, bipar, etc. 
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§ 14 .] 

(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written is always pronounced; 

thus, chauka, thia, namma ; pronounced tin tina 

nau, lit., ‘ three threes nine.’ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 
tvhen final, as in the following half stanza : 

whicli is read, samaratha kahan nahin dosha giisdtn. 
But when the metrical pai^^e falls on this letter, it is commonly 
silent ; thus, I jhulata paland 

ItaghuDar \ jmlakita mdi, 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 
in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases ; as, >sr^, Mt. obL sing, of ttK,, ^ a house 

2nd plur. pret., ‘^you were^; pronounced, rahala. 

The final a in such cases will be represented in this Gramniai’, 
as above, by v; thus, isfic's, Tiff’s. 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, isn final is 

preceded by ^ «, this aya differs but slightly, if at all, in 
sound frpin ^ «?, which is even occasionally, though inaccu- 
rately, written for it ; as, samapa, always pronounced, 

and sometimes written, samai ; igjiar dihayaj also pro- 
nounced, and sometimes written, % chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that aya is sometimes inaccurately 
written for ^ a/, and ava for ^ au\ as often in the 
Ramdyan, hayar, for Z»a/r; and in Chand, 

kinnava, for kinnan. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound 

words, a silent final ^ a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. This obscure sound may be illustrated, to Hebrew 
.scholars, by the Hebrew vocal S/i’t^d, and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of a : thus, is 
pronounced ann but in composition, ann’ddtd-, 

■qrer, phal ; but phaUddyak. 

c. The same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 
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terminations. Thus, root, kar, is pronounced kar‘iid\ 

root, dial, chuVtd, etc. So also, for the 

primitive, pur, is pronounced pur'vd ; gsW^t?®!, from 
kttndr, knndr'pan', from niurakh, murakh'pan. 

Before lip^ht terminations it is fully vocalized, as, jdnat. 

d. The inherent a is attenuated in like manner in the final 
syllable of dissyllabic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
be^inniiij:^ with vowels ; as in nikUd^ from the root 

nikaL But in the same roots, when the termination 
befj^ins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalized, as, e.g., 
in t^f^^cTT nikartd.^ 

Rent. 1. Hoernleand Grierson represent this ohsenre sound, which tl»ey 
term * tlie neutral vowel,* !>y a dot hetw’ceii the Niig-ari consonants, and hy 
ail apostrophe in the Romanized character, as al>ove. I have, however, 
thongiit it sufficient, in tlie present work, having thus called the attention 
of the student to tlie facts, to conform to the usual mode of writing ivords 
of the above classes in Ndgari and the Romanized character, hi the latter 
simply omitting the inherent a, 

Rem, 2. It should he observed that the above remarks refer only to a 
when inherent in a consonant; when iioii-inherenr, it is always distinctly 
pronounced, whether meilial or final ; as, ttldy harua, 

€. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad BangaJi sound of ^ a 
as ill ^ ball/ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maithili, and is heard in all the Maithili country in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in or ^^,as also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verb, The same souml is given to ^ in 
Bhojpuri in all 2nd masc. plurals, and in the penultiiniite a of 
the inflected present, as in 


* III the 1st edition of this Grammar, this obscure sound of a, noted in 
this section, is not mentioned ; hut instead, in tlie cases above named, a 
was said to be ^silent.* My own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the accuracy of this statement ; and as the representation now given 
in the text has been since confirmed hy tlie independent observation of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and other accurate scholars iti India, I now make 
this ciiange from the former edition of the Grammar. 
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15. ^ a is pronounced like a in ‘ father ’ ; x h 

* in ‘ pin ’ ; t; as « in ‘ machine ’ ; ^ like u in ‘ pull ’ ; 
^ u, like 00 in ‘ tool ’ ; ig n, as ri in ‘ brink.’ 

a. ^ i and ^ u final, though, like a final, always, sounded 
in poetry, like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, pronounced matt or mat; pro- 
nounced parautu or parant. 

b. But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a 
final i ; as in Kanauji, THfV for Yff 7 | mati ; Kumaonl, 

chali ver, for kar. 

Rem, Theoretically, ^ dilTers from in that the toiig^iie vibrating, 
18 not allowed to touch the gums, as iii the consonant But this 
distinction is never regarded in practice. 

16. H e, at, and o, ^ au, are diphthongs : n e 
and ^ ai are the diphthongs pf ^ t; ^ o and sbV au, 
of ^ M. n e is pronounced nearly like e in ‘ they.’ * Its 
elements are ^ + V <>' + *• ^ is not quite the English 
i in ‘ time.’ Like this English i, a diphthong, it differs 
from it, in that the short i, instead of the long f, is the 
latter element of the diphthong ; i.e., d + i, but i in 
‘ time ’=:d + L Thus, e.g., the common word, % hai, ‘ is,’ 
is not rightly pronounced exactly like the English word 
‘high.’ ^ 0 corresponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the sound of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are ’ll + ^ a + «. differs from the English 
ou in ‘ our,’ in the same way that ^ ai differs from i 
in ‘ fine.’ It is composed of ^ ^ d + « ; the English 
ou, of d + M. 

17. Anundsik (*), as has been remarked, simply in- 
dicates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 

* A scholarly friend in India suggests as an illustration ea in * great/ 
as pronounced by a Yorkshireman. 


Pronunciation 
of Diphthongs. 


Anun&flik. 
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.sound is lioard in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as hon, enfant^ etc. But in many Hindi 
hooks, especially those published by foreigners, this 
sound is represented by the symbol Amsvnr ('), 

18 . Anusvdr properly re])resents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anumlsik : it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in anah, bamh. But in words 
introduec'd from the Sarrskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusviir is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to ex}»i’('ss the nasal of the class of a following mute 
(‘on.sonant ; and may thus reprasent, as the case may 
be, any oik; of the five nasals, T, aT, ij, .f, or ?T. Thus, 
e.g., we may (dthcr write or ))iani/(fl, Anus^'^ir 
having here the power of Similarly, in samba nd/i, 

the first Anusvar, preceding the labial ^ b, has the power 
of the labial nasal »r/«; but the second, before the dental 
V d/i, has the power of the tlental nasal ^ h. 

a. But in the case of words much corrupted from the 
Sanskrit, after a long vowel, Anusviir, even before a mute 
consonant, denotes, not a consonant, hut a nasaliziition ; as, 
pronounced .wiifb, not soiitb, cltuml, -sdtjr, etc. 

Rem, In the eases referred to, Anusvar stands in the phire of an original 
nasal ronsoiiaiit, preceded b) a short vowel ; as, e.g , in ^TZT for 
The qne>titin has been raised, wliether the Anusvar in such cases denotes a 
consonant or merely a ua.sali/.ation. But all the Pandits that 1 ha^c been 
alfle to consult insist on the inorganic (diaracter *>f the nasal. Beaines, 
ill his ('ompanitivc (irarnmar, fakes the same view'. As he justly remarks, 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the analogies of 
the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original conjunct.* 

h, OftMsionally in poetry, AnusvYir, in Sanskrit words, 
following ii final consonant in the end of a lino, represents the 


* Vid. Comp, Gramm, vol. i. p. iiDd. 
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letter if, and must be so pronounced ; as, e.g., ^ipTst guria- 
mayam ; nyam* 

19. ^ k and g arc pronounced, respectively, as k in Pronunciation 
‘key,’ and ^ in ‘give’: g never has the sound of ^ Mute. 

in ‘ gin.’ 

20. ^ ch and 5| j are pronounced nearly as ch in 
‘ church,’ and as j in ‘ just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21. "Z t and n d, thou'gh often compared to the English 
t and tf, have no precise etpiivalents in Ihiglish. In 
pronoiuKiing them, the tongue should be thrown well 
hack, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and </, but the roof of the mouth. 

Rem. It is to be observed that in transferring English words into 
Hindi, these letters, and never Tf and are used in speech and writing by 
native Ilindoosj as the nearest etpiivalent to the English t and d, 

22. ^ is ofti'U Avritten with a diacritical point (^), and 
IS then represented in the Eomun character by r. To 
utter this correctly, place tlie tongue in the same position 
as for (I, and try to prommucc the English r ; the 
proper sound will tluui bo given. The corresponding 
aspirate z has also the same double sound, which is 
rejwesented by S f/?. 

N.B. Great care should be taken to aeejuire the correct 
pronunciatiou of this letter, which is, undoiihledly, for western 
organs, the most diflieult of all the Hindi sounds ; very few 
Europeans ever give it correctly. The learner should carefully 
observe that this is G(jually distinct from the English r and 
the Hindi x;. The sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles the cerebral with which, indeed, it is constantly 
interchanged; many words being Avritten and pronounced 
indifferently with </, ^ dh, or ^ r, 5 rA; as, hurkd, or 
hudhd. The Panjdbi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 
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23. The sounds of it ^ and ^ fi? do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and but against the front 
teeth. 

24. ^ JO is pronounced like the English p. if differs 
from the English only in that the contact of the lips 
is loss firm. Many words thus fluctuate in orthography 
and pronunciation between ^ h and if v. 

ofTspiruted"'" abovc consoxiants has its aspirate ; i.e., 

Mutes. it is combined with the splritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction ajiplies to the 
pronunciation of all the aspirates : viz., utter the smooth 
consonant Avith a forcible expiration ; the corresponding 
aspirate's will then be given. In the English phrases, 
‘ up-hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and 
shall be closely joined to the following we have the 
correct sound. Especial care should be taken that no 
A’owel -sound be interpolated between the smooth con- 
sonant and the asjiiratiou ; thus, Ajrsf is pronounced phal, 
not pahal] khdnd^ not kuhdnd^ Avhieh has a very 

different meaning. 

Rem, Tlie gretitest pai»« should he taken by llie learner to master tlie 
pronundation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never con- 
foniids the smooth and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the case of 
TJ5 p/if which is often by the uneducated corruptly proiumiiced as jT, never 
fails to give tfie aspirate its correct pronunciation, lie never separates 
the smooth consonant from the following aspiration. 

Pronunciation 26. w has the sound of the first n in ‘England’; it 
of Nasals. 

is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

^ « has the sharp sound of w in ‘ pinch.’ Like it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 
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a. But ill Naipilf and some vulgar forms of Eastern Hindi "Sf sometimes 
occurs by itself, both as initial and medial. Thus, in Naip^li, we have the 
Honorific Pronoun, wxnfsr; ‘ greatness ‘ holiness,’ 

TSlt^t, Mure’ ; Tnf^. ‘ I have found.’ In Eastern Hindi, Hoernle gives 
the examples, nOrsrr, ‘fire,* ^snff , * no.’ * *51 also occurs alone in 

Bundelkhandi, in the series of Bocal Protiominal Adverbs of Place, 
etc.t 

Item, Inasmuch as the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly be 
known by their position before a mute of their own class, I have thought 
it sufficient to represent them, like the dental nasal, by the Roman n 
without any diacritical point. 

27 . i!f «, like the other letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; 
i.e., the tongue should be turned back, as for z and Z, 
so as to strike the roof of the mouth ; then, with tongue 
in that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a 

consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as, e.g., in the common words apif gun and barnan. 

It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some vulgar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as in iQyf^f , ‘ man-lion,’ 

‘ Ndrdyan,’ where High Hindi and most other dialects have 'if. 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most 
foreigners in India, make no distinction between this and the dental ^ n, 
which is often substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, 
however, carefully distinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should 
be acquired. 

28 . n is slightly more dental than the English n, 
being pronoimced, like the foregoing nasals, after the 
analogy of the class to which it belongs, i.e., with the 
tip of the tongue against the front teeth. 

m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 


♦ Vid. Comp. Gramm. § 13. 


t Vid. Table xxiii. 
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Pronuncintion 
of Liquids. 


Pronunciation 
of Sibilants. 


29. ^ y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like ^ j, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words ; as, c.g., '^iiyug^ pronounced ; 

pronounced So also it is pronounced as /, 

when doubled and final ; as, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, svraj. As above remarked,* ^ final, preceded 
by short «, so blends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound aiy as, sarnoya, pronounced 
samaiy etc. 

30. T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, hut much softer. 

^ / is not quite identical in sound with the English 1. 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the English 1. 

^ V has a sound intermediate between the English v 
and w ; v has been chosen as the usual Itoman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but r or t, 
^ has a much softer sound tlian e, more like the English w ; 
as,e.g., hwai,^f^,stv(irg. In the common conjunct ^sva, 
tlie common people usually soften ^ still further to its cognate 
vowel, 'a M ; pronouncing, e.g., ^^5 swar, as if it were written 
etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, people 
say tST tsnr for ishtvar. ^ initial in the pronoun 
wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjuncts i| rv and ^ tv, are riTcf iattva, 
maliatva] purv, .saru.f In these conjuncts with 
X;, ^ is often hardened to so that many pronounce purb, sarb. 

31. If sh is pronounced like s/i in ‘ shut ’ ; the palatal 
^ sji differs little from if ; the lingual contact is slightly 
further back, as in the cerebral mutes. 

• Vid. § 14, 0 . (6). t The inhereut a of ^ is never pronounced. 
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50 s is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the coiTosponding English letter, 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

f h does not differ from the English h. 

a. II is very often pronounced exactly like ^ kh ; e.g., 
dash is pronounced either dosjt or do/cfi, Accordin^^ly, ^ is 
often inaccurately written for as, for Tjm, for 
TT^T> etc. This is the uniform usage in Mdrwdn, as also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 

be distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same; c.g.,^‘^is knt-td, not hut-d; , pat-thar, not paf/i~ar. 

But this should not be exaggerated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in 

Miirwrd and MairuYir/i. The vowel-sound in the plural 
termination ^ an is pronounced very nearly as a in ^ all/ 
but a little less open. The sound of au also closely 
resembles that of ^ in this ^ ch and 15 ch/i are both 
pronounced like thus, is pronounced snA/ci, ami 

sds. ^ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 
The cerebral 35 ( is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is .sometimes 
indicated by a diacritical point under g. 

34. The grammarians of the Indian languages fiave not, for tlie most 
part, indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the 
Indian and English letters as have been made in the above sections. But 
we are none the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do 
differ slightly from their nearest Englisfi equivalents. Let the reader, if 
in India, ask some native who is learning English, to read an English 
sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive listener that he pronounces 
very few of the English letters quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better 
way than this to train the ear to catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation 
to which w^e have adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 


Western 

Peculiiiritics. 
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Accent. 


Mispronun- 
ciation of 
Foreigners, 


foreign, the sounds are not so closely noticed ; but when the native pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants is applied to English words, the 
difference is instantly apparent. 

36. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of 
pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
is quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindil habitually observes the quantity of 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoid that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 

36. It will be nppnretit from the above sections, that, with the two 
exceptions of ^ and winch each represent two sounds, the Devandgari 
alphabet is strictly phonetic. The same ambiguity attaches to y in 
Bangali ; but the Baiigdlis distinguish the two sounds l»y a diacritical 
point. So also in the Mahdjani or script alphabet, used in business, 
b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely by a dot.* As the 
pronunciation of words in which Tg and occur varies, even in the same 
locality, they will be uniformly represented in the present work by the 
Roman letters sh and y. 

a. To tfie two exceptions, lEf and may be added the compound 
character ^ -f- Tij, y -f which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 
as if it were gy. This conjunct will therefore be represented in this book 
by tile Roman letters gy ; as, tTR natjudn. Also, in N. Maitliila, 
li rsh is pronounced rkh, ^ ksh, chckh, ahd hy, zbjy. 

37* As above remarked, it is extremely important that the 
student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 
closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 
detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is often imagined that a failure to distinguish* them in pro- 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


* See Table I., pp. 26 aod 27. 
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could be greater or more fatal to ‘one who wishes to under- 
stand the people, and be understood by them. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in these similar Jetters ; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard ^ r into the Hindi r or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not vvorse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 

a. Tlie foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
particulars, viz. : a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate ; the cerebral / and f/, or the English / and wliich 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre- 
sponding Hindi dentals ; and, especially, the cerebral r is 
pronounced like the Hindi r, or the English r ; doubled 
consonants are indistinctly pronounced. '^1\> these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel; so that, e.g., kartd is 

mispronounced karta ; ])dn'i,pdni/ ; >ndH, mdly, etc. 

38 - As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 


List of Similar Words. 


^rr*rT khdnd, ‘ dinner, food, to 
eat.’ 

kahdnd,‘ to cause to say.’ 
hand, ‘ a one-eyed man.’ 
(Pers. ajU-) khdnd, ‘a 
room.’ 

kird, ‘ a worm.’ 
khird, ‘ a cucumber.’ 

kdtnd, ‘ to cut.’ 
kdtnd, ‘ to spin.’ 


^■gT (ftMT) khard {hond), ‘ to 
stand.’ 

hard, ‘ hard.’ 
khard, ‘ pure.’ 
kharrd, ‘ a curry comb.’ 

khaffd, ‘ sour.’ 
kattd, ‘ a large louse.’ 
gR'JT katd, ‘ cut.’ 

khaprd, ‘ a tile.’ 
kuprd, ‘ a cloth.’ 
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g^o, ‘ a cow.’ 

VT’^ ghdo, ‘ a bruise.’ 

VTt gftoxd, ‘ a water-jar.’ 
gard, ‘buried.’ 

'gar Ad, ‘a. ditch.’ 

gAord, ‘ a horse.’ 

TifXKJ gord, ‘white, a European 
soldier.’ 

air'll gdxi> ‘ a carriage.’ 
arret gdr'i, ‘ abuse.’ 

chhurij knife/ 
churiy ^ a bangle/ 

c A Alina, ‘ to touch.’ 

^gan cMnd, ‘ to leak.’ 

[cold.’ 

"'^m^gxjdrd lagnd,‘\o feel 
13 TTT W*l^.;Adrd/«^Md,‘sens. 
obscoen.’ 

^m JAdl, ‘spiee, pungency.’ 
91T9I jdl, ‘ a net.’ 

€t?RT tikd, ‘inoculation ; a 
sectarial mark.’ 
tjiikd, ‘ hire.’ 

ddl, ‘ a split pulse.’ 
d,dl, ‘throw’ {imperat.). 
dAdl, ‘ a declivity.’ 

V> dhoj *wash^ [imperat,)^ 
doy ^ give^ {imperat.)^ 

hakri^ ^ a goat/ 
bakhriy < a house/ 


JfXWt tdldy ^ a lock/ 

ZTWT fdldy ^ a quagmire/ 

J)ark7idy ‘to read/ 
mfm parndy ‘to fall/ 

pdiity ‘water/ 

WifU! pd7iiy ‘hand/ 

puriydy ‘ a powder/ 
j)huriydy ‘ a boil/ 
y^t^phuriydy ‘true/ 

*qi^ phaly ‘ fruit ^ 
paly ‘ an instant/ 

hdty ‘ a word, a thing/ 
WTZ hdty ‘ a road/ 

hhdty ‘ boiled rice/ 
hhdty ‘ a bard/ 

^f^^mhurhiydy^BXi old woman/ 
huriydy ‘ sens, obscoen.’ 

hurhdy ‘ old.^ 
hurdy ‘ bad.’ 

hhdiy ‘ brother.’ 
bdi, ‘rheumatism.’ 
bAai, ‘became’ (fem.). 

moti, ‘ fat, thick’ (/e/«.). 
nioti, ‘ a pearl.’ 

crying’ {fem.part.). 
'etzl' roti, ‘ bread.’ 

5aT7J sat, ‘ seven.’ 

sdth, ‘ with.’ 

3?rT3 sdfh, ‘ sixty.’ 
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39 . Besides the Devath^^nri, Hindi js written in three other alplia- Otlier Alpha- 
bets, the KiiyathU the Mahdjani or Sarrd/t, nnd the BaniautL The 
word Kdyathi is from Kdyath, the name of the writer cjuste among the 
Hindus ; and the character is so called because certain slight alterations 
better adapt it to the purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this 
character, but it is by no means as common as the Devanagari, and is not 
much used W. of Allahabad. The Mahdjani (from the Hindi mahaJaUf 

‘a banker’), also called Sarrdfi (from the corresponding Ar. is 

only used in business, and is the character in which receipts, drafts, etc., 
are commonly written. The Baniauti (from the Hindi baniydn^ ‘a shop- 
keeper ’), diflers but little from the Mahdjani^ and, like that, is used only 
for business purposes. These alphabets will be found at pp. 2(i and 27. 

a. It will be noticed that the Kayathi form of is identical with that 
which this letter assumes in Devanagari, when it is the last letter of a 
conjunct. In Kayathi, a single letter is c<»minonly written f<»r a doubled 
character, and dissimilar conjuncts are resolved. Thus, for kuttd would 
be wu’itten kuid ; for gyihiygidn ; for pravtshy paravesy etc., etc. The same 
character is often used inditrerently for a king or a short vowel, and v is 
often written for y. One character is used, iii each case, for ^ and f^, 

^ and If and and all the nasals. 

b. Both the Mah/jani and also the Baniauti alphabets are derived 
directly from the Kdyathiy by the omission of the hr>rizontal top-stroke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the characters, however, have as- 
sumed a form widely different from both KAyathi and ’Nagari, and in 
practice they are frequently run together. One sign is used to represent 
both the long and the short sound of any vowel, whether initial or non- 
initial. Similarly, no distinction is made between ^ and f^, or 

and T|, or in tlie nasals. Anusvar is never written, and the vowels are very 
commonly omitted, so that a word is represented only by its consonantal 
elements, ns in unpointed Persian or Arabic, or in English phonographic 
short-hand. Thus, kyk stands for kyunki; w, forwc; Ar, for /rare, etc. 

As in English script, the form of the different letters in all these alphabets 
varies considerably as used in different places and by various persons. 

40. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari cha- Arabic Lefhrs 
•rocter, by means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Hhidi. 

Arabic and Persian alplial)ets, as used in Urdu. A few common Hindi 
hooks, ns the Baitdl Pachisi and Sinhtisan Battisi, contain a large ad- 
mixture of Persian and Arabic words, nnd are sometimes met with printed 
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in this pointed Nagari. A point written under any of the vowels indicates 
that the vowel is followed or preceded by * Ayin ; also , occurring 
alone, represents the consonant The other pointed characters are 


as follows : 



II 

r 



^ - 1 

t 

• 


’1=1 




Classification op Letters. 

41 . All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may he 
classified according to the organ by which they are pro- 
nounced, as in the following table : 


Class. 

1 Vowels. 

Mutes. 

1 

Nasals. iLiquids 

Sibi- 



Hard. 

, Soft. 

i 1 


lants. 


I. 

11. 

1 III. 

1 

1 ■ ■ 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 


^ ^ : 

1 

^ V 

IF 


? 

Palatals 



^ W 

i 

i W 


IT 

Cerebrals 

^ (^) 



i 

; ^ 

i 

X36 


Dentals 

(^) 

H V 


1 

1 ^ ! 



Labials 


1 

i ^ ^ 

1 

I 




a. In Col. I., n, and ’ift, are classified, according to 
their second diphthongal clement, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, n or ’SIT. Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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42 . The letters may again be classified according to the Hard and Soft 
nature of the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in 
the utterance of a letter, the breath be completely arrested, 
the resulting sound is reckoned hnrd\ if the breath be 
partially arrested, or be allowed to escape freely, the re- 
sulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the above table, the 
consonants in Col. II., together with the sibilants, are called 
hard; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 

a. The following relations between the letters sliould be 

^ Letters. 

carefully noted. (1) Each hard consonant in Col. II. has its 
cognate soft consonant in Col. III. and vice versA. Thus, to 
the hard ^ in Col. II. corresponds the soft in Col. III.; 
and to the soft aspirate ^ in Col. III. corresponds the hard 
aspirate i|i in Col. II. (2) Each soft consonant in Col. III. and 
each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cognate semivowel 
in Col. V, Thus, the labial semivowel t‘orresponds to 
the soft labial consonant ^ in Col. III. and to the labial 
vowels in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels 

^ and t;, are the soft mute and the ])alatal semivowel 
(3) strictly spejiking, is a guttural sibilation, so that it is 
written in Col. VI. with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding 
sibilation. The student is now prepared to understand the 
principles of Sandhi.” 
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K6.<2:ari E&yathi. Mahiijani. Bamauti. 
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TABLE I. (coKcttJDKD).— HINDI ALPHABETS. 
Kfiguri. K&yathi. Mah&jani. BauiautU 
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Gui^ defined. 


Vriddhi de- 
fined. 


CHAPTER II. 

SANDHI.* 

43. By the term < SandhV ‘union’) is technically 
denoted the euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its 
laws apply uniformly to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, 
determining the correct orthography of pure Sanskrit words, 
and the formation of compounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, in compounding 
words, the laws of sandhi are constantly disregarded. Still, 
we may observe, even in Prakritic words, the operation of 
these laws at a former period, in producing the modern 
forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of sandhi will thus 
often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar 
and corrupted words with which Hindi poetry especially, 
abounds. 


GuNf AND VrIDDHI. 

44. In treating of sandhi, we have first to notice the 

subject of Gun (^) and Vriddhi (NfV). Gut}, essentially 
consists in the prefixing of a short a to the several simple 
vowel sounds; so that U + or + ^ or Br=Nit; 

^ + By gun, therefore, is denoted this change of 

i; or I; to 11, ^ or ^ to "tfl, and ^ to NIJ. 

45. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long d to these 
same simple vowels; or, which is the same thing, prefixing 


* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
t In Sanskrit pronounced gaps. 
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a short a to the gu^f. of those vowels. Thus, by viriddhi, 

^ + T = 1»T + '3 = lfr; UT + ’<H=^: or, ^ + n=^; 

and ^ + ^=^rrT. By vriddhi, therefore, is 
denoted the change of ^ or to 'g or gt to and Iff to 
is technically regarded as itself a gun vowel, and is 
therefore susc^tible of the vriddhi modification only. 

10. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, Mutual Rela- 

tionsot Vowels. 

whether simple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each 
other. Thus, t;, n, are similar to each other. Vowels 
of different organs arc said to be dissimilarly thus, e.g., in, 15 , 
are mutually dissimilar. 

47‘ Observe, finally, that, according to § 42, a, the vowels 
of each organ, except the gutturals, ig and irr, have their 
cognate semivowel. Thus, the cognate semivowel of fj, 
and is of and the cognate semivowel is 

^ ; and of The following table will present this whole 

matter at a glance. 


Primitive 
Short Vowel. 

Similar 
Long Vowel. 

Gun, 

Vriddhi. 

Cognate 
Serai vowel. 

w 


w 

wr 


1: 


V 









{^) 

i 


X 


The following common rules of sandhi will be now readily 
understood. 


Sandhi of Vowels. 

48 . Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar Rules of 

•1 1. 1 1 ..... Sandhi ; 

Simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own VoweU. 
long. In the application of this, and all succeeding rules of 
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sandhi, the inherent a is never regarded as silent. Thus, 
+ becomes ztRtTRT; xm + ’Wmr, iTHTran; WTT + 
uraw, Hxn^ir; ^ + t:5r, 

49. followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long 

or short, blend with it into the gwjL of that vowel ; and when 
followed by a gmi or vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the 
corresponding vriddhi. Thus, becomes 5 

^ + %f7T; »nrr+tir, ^w+ 

’wfinr + 

50. The simple vowels, XS, followed by any 

tlissimilar vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. 
Thus, becomes ^ ’*0^ + 

51. The gun diphthongs, u and ’vt) followed by any vowel, 
are changeable, respectively, to and ; and the vriddhi 
diphthongs, ^ and under the same conditions, are change- 
able to and 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, 
according to which the i and w, which are, respectively, the second 
elements in the above diphthongs, harden into y and n, leaving the first 
element, a or d, unchanged. 

i. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, 
in enabling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words 
with which Hindi abounds. Thus, by gun of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the affix a, we have, from the root f^, 
‘to conquer,’ %+^ = qRI, ‘victoiy’; similarly, from ij, ‘to 
be,’ ‘existence.’ So also, by vriddhi of the 

radical vowel, and addition of the termination ^e have, 
from the root, ‘to guide,’ 5^ + 1 ^ 11 = vrRRB, ‘a leader’.; 
similarly from ‘ to purify,’ + xiri = trRn!> ‘ fire.’ 

52. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, xq 
initial, following or is elided, and ^ or remain 
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unchanged. Thus, in the Rdmayan we find Trfii for % iRftl, 
and for ^ But these in Sanskrit would be written 

with Avagrah,* thus: 

Sandhi of Consonants. 

53. A hard consonant,! before any soft letter, must be Hard Con- 

, * . r •* . T rni sonants before 

changed to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, -f* IWT Soft. 

becomes 

Sanskrit, it is also true that a soft consonant 
before a hard consonant must be changed to its own un- 
aspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords examples of the 
operation of this rule. 

54. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed 

into the nasal of its own class. Thus becomes 

fwi- 

55. ^ or final, followed by or 5J, are changed to that oentnl Mute., 

following letter. Tlius, ^ before the resulting conjunct being before Palatals, 
dropped, we have, from from 

56. before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sandw of 
ig, or n, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to Uf, 

when following either of the three cerebral letters, 

Tills rule operates, even though a guttural or labial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvdr, or or any com- 
bination of these, intervene between sj and the above cerebral 
letters. Thus, we correctly write for ^vf, for 
^■njuisr ibr . So also, c.g., we correctly write gi g, 

not on account of the initial even though the 

combination intervene between the and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct 
spelling of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less care- 
fully observed, that the rule applies to such W'ords only. In all other 


♦ Vid. § 12. 


t Vid. § 42. 
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Sandhi of 
Sibilants, 


words, if under the above circumstances, in High Hindi, remains un- 
chunged. Thus, although w^e must write and not it 

would not be correct to write iui’ because unlike 

wrxrn, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit word. In some of the dialects, 
indeed, ns, e.g., JVfarw4]'i,Gafh\i'ali, etc., TJ often appears even in these cor- 
rupted Prakritic words ; but this is to be attributed, not to the operation 
of the above principle of euphony, but to a fondness for the cerebral nasal, 
which those dialects everywhere exhibit, preferring it constantly to the 
dental, in the most unexpected places. 

67. Hy before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 
nasal of that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvdr. The opera- 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numerous 
Sanskrit compounds in which ^with,^ ^ together,^ is tlie 
first element. Thus, e.g., wfj; + ^ or + 

58. Filial in composition, when preceded by any vowel 
other than k or becomes before all soft letters except 
i;. Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com- 
pounds; as, e.g., = f?i:+ 5I!| = 

When Ti;; follows, ^ is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; as in from 

69. 'tft is substituted for (or ^:) before short or a 
soft consonant; ^ following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such com- 
pounds as from + from 

also in the headings of chapters, as, for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the R&mayan 
as are to be explained ; and 39^(«:), 

before ’irfti and have first become ^ and ifft by tlie 
above rule, and then the following initial ^ has been elided. 
Avagrah, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


♦ Vid. § 18. 
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60 . la all Sanskrit words, must be written for not 

final, after any vowel but or irt, and after either ^ or 
Thus we write, correctly, not But Hindi yields 

few examples under this rule. 

61 . ^ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg 

or before IR, xj, and 15. This rule is illustrated by 
numerous compounds with the negative prefix and a 

few other words; as, l'«>r fit^TWrrt!!; or 

for ^rnrixiiT^ for 

62 . In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is 
much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient to indicate and explain the correct writing of nearly 
every Sanskrit word ever used in Hindi. 
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Aboriginal 
Indian Lan- 
guages. 


The Ancient 
Prakrit Dia- 
lects. 


CHAriEE III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDF. 

63. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, 
Sanskrit-speaking people entered what is now called Hindii- 
sth^n, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tongue. This aboriginal race, as the tide of Aryan 
invasion rolled on eastward, retreated before it, falling away, 
some into tlie mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central and Southern India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and superstitious 
demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over 
them, and they became the servants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech must thus soon have dis- 
appeared for the most part from Northern and Western 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before its 
disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known as 
Prakrity ^common, vulgar,’ which for centuries co-existed 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialects co-existed with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64. These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading types, 
the Shauraseni in the west, and the Mflgadhi in the east, 
with an intermediate dialect called Arddha-Magadhi (Half- 
M/igadhi) between them. These two or three, at that early 
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time— in the 4th century b.c. — divided between them all 
Continental India from east to west. The Mahdrdshtri, 
mentioned also by the early Prakrit grammarians, varied 
little from the Shauraseni; being specially the language of 
poetry, as the latter was the language of prose. Besides these 
forms of the Prakrit whicli assumed a literary character, arose 
forms of speech still more abraded and removed from classic 
standards, called by the native grammarians Apabhransha. 

‘ debased,’ ‘ incorrect,’ lit., ‘ fallen.’ But the Apabhransha of 
one region was not the same thing as the Apabhransha of 
another; it was Shauraseiu Apabhransha in the west, and 
Mdgadln Apabhransha in the east, and so on. Out of these 
Prakrit dialects, the literary Shaurasenl and Magadhi, and tlio 
various Apabhransha colloquial variations of these, arose the 
modern Aryan languages of India. Their relation to Sans- iVakn*. and 

1 • • 1 1 1 * *1 » n « Modem JLan- 

knt IS thus closely snuilar to that of the modern Romarice of 
languages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they ' ' 
are commonly reckoned seven, and — proceeding from the 
west eastward — they are known as Paujdin, Sindhl, Gujarati, 

Marathi, Hindi, Oriyd and Baugiili. Of these, in order of 
antiquity, Hindi stands first, along with Panjdbi and Gujarati, 
dating from about 1000 a.d. Tlie earliest writer whose work 
is preserved for us is Ciiand Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th century. Closely after tliese, in order of 
time, follows Mardthl, and, latest of all, the Bangdif. 

65. Of these seven Indo-Aryan languages, the Hindi is Relative 
undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of its 
numerous dialects, it is .spoken from the snowy ranges of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Narmadd, River in the south; on the east it is bounded 
by the Sankhassi River from the Himalayas to the Ganges, 
and thence by a line drawn south-westerly to the Narmadd ; 

An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts ^ vol. ii. pp. 146-149. 
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Oil the west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of tlie Gulf of Kachchh northward and then north- 
eastward to the Satlaj River near Simla. It thus covers an 
area of more than 248,000 square miles, containing not less 
than 70 , 000,000 of Hindi-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
that special modiheatiun known as Urdd or Hindusthdni, 
Hindi has become the official language in a large part of 
North India, as the speech of the Mussulman population 
everywhere, and, in a manner, a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Peninsula. 

66 . Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign influence. The successive invasions and the flnal 
subjugation of tlie largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans, occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdd, or 
‘camp-speech/ just mentioned, about the close of the 12th 
century. Although this latter is commonly contrasted with 
Hindi, in the narrower sense of that word, it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language, and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great extent to which Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of the Urdu dialect. 
There is probably no dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has not received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Mulianimadan element in the population ; and 
through the preference given to Urdu in the governmental 
administration of the country, and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication, the process of change, 


* Grierson, witli Hoernle, insists that tbe dialects spoken east of Allali- 
abad as far as Bengal should not be reckoned Hindi, but a separate 
language, for which he proposes the name of Bihdri, In like manner 
they both would also exclude from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects. See Grierson : Seven Grammars^ etc. Pari 1. pp. 1-3 ; Hoernle ; 
Comp, Gramm, pp. i, ii. 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly tlian 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67. From tfie above brief sketch of the origin and lustory Tmanian 
of modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially Hind^^ 
as truly an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the 
Aryan,* which constitutes its form and most of its substance, 
a Turanian and a Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi with the modern aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
India has been made, as might give much certain informa- 
tion on this question. It would be diffictilt, probably, to find 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate 
that Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost 
throughout the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the 
case-relation by certaiti appended particles, rather than by inflection, or 
organic additions to the word the conjugation of tlie verb chiefly by means 
of auxiliaries, instead of by tense and modal inflections, — these, among 
other deviations from the Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding 
agreements with the Dravidian languages of S. India, have been attri- 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. But all tliese analogies are more fancied 
and apparent than real and significant. The relation of the postposition 
to the Hindi substantive is, in fact, quite another thing from the 
* agglutination^ of words in the Turanian languages. It may be it, 
garded as demonstrated, that the Hindi particles indicative of case- 
relation are, in reality, honli fide Sanskrit words greatly corrupted, 
which were originally apprehended, not as ‘agglutinated’ to the noun, 
but as in grammatical construction with it. The correspondence, pointed 


Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But 
a few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old 
Zand through the modern Persian. 
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out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, liettveen the Drnvidiaii 
flat, sig^n ko or kti^ and the Hindi clnt. postponition ko, is now regarded 
by the best stbolars as only a casual coincidence. As to the diirorence 
noted betiveen the Sanskrit and the Hindi conjugation, it is only pre- 
cisely similar to what we observe, to a greater or less extent, in every 
European language, where, in consequence of the abrasion and loss of 
the terminations and inflections which characterized the synthetic Ian- 
giittges from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries has f>ecome 
a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is a notable fact, 
that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better known, and their 
phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first resisted all 
attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have been 
iiiiHgined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified as 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason 
to doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local 
dialects, investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably 
Turanian.* Prof. Monier-Williums has suggested, in his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, that the cerebral letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, 
are probably <lerived from the aboriginal dialects.*!* It is, at least, a fact 
worth noticing in this connection, that, of those Hindi words which begin 
with a cerebral, much the larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than 
the purd Sanskrit clement of Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the 
Prem-Siigar hegiiiiiing with one of the cerebral letters t, th, fl, dk, only 21 
are ]iiire Sanskrit, to (18 Prakritic words; whereas, of 128 words beginning 
with A*, w'c find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; i.e., in 
the case of w'«irds w'ith initial cerebrals, over three-fourths are Prakritic ; 
while of words with an initial k, five-sixths are Sanskrit. And it may he 
further observed, that Ihr cerebral letters prevail most in those sections 
of the Hindi country where, as ia the Himalayas and the wastes of 
HajpiitaiiH, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may he supposed to 
have held the ground the longest. Henmes and Hoernlc, however, hesi- 
tafe to accept this suggestion of Prof. Monier- Williams, and incline to 
regard both the cerebrals and the dentals as of Indo-Aryan origin, 
inoditicatioiis, probably, of an original semi-cerebral sound, which, to use 
lioernle’s words, “varied in tw'o directions so as to become tl»e true 
cerebral and the true dental respectively.” J 


V’^id. Triimpp : Grammar of the Sindhi, p. iii. 
t Vid. Sansk, GrammaVy p. xxiv, footnote f- 

X Vid. Beanies : Comp, Gramm, vul. i. pp. 232-235 ; Hoernle : Comp. 
Gramm. § 12. 
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68. In brief, then, the Turanian element in Hindi must be Arabic 
j 1 . - 1 ana Persian 

regarded as, in any case, of very subordinate importance. In Element in 

grammar and in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an 

Aryan language. But some foreigners have gone to the 

extreme of denying that Hindi, properly so called, contains 

any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit words; and, in their 

zeal for what they term ^pure Hindi,’ scrupulously exclude 

from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic and 

Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such 

a matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with 

facts. Now if^ to determine this question, we examine 

classic Hindi works, such as, in prose, the Prem-Sdgar^ and 

in poetry, the lidmdyauy we do not find, in point of fact, that 

the language which the people of the country call Hindi is 

thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the 
following list of Arabic and Persian words occurring even 
in the Rdmdyan. We follow the Hindi spelling, 

?fT3r, wstpc* ’nv, 

mm:, mi, ^rm, 

etc. In otlier Hindi 
writers, as, c.g., Kabir, and others who, like him, have been 
much under Muhammadan influence, they are much more 
numerous. Nor, if we listen to the colloquial of the people, 
shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, 
such Arabic and Persian words as 

(for 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to tiie character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
of all words liaving any special reference to government and 


* See, e.g. Etheriiigton : Hiad( Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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law, the conquering Muhammadans have succeeded in im- 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal for 
‘ pure Hindi,’ will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as might be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being greatest in the extreme N.W., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 

Arabic and g9_ Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 

Persian Letters . , , - i -r^ / / „ i i i 

in Hindi. Widely from the Devanagari, all words from those languages 
containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows: — 

a. Both b and cj are pronounced as tt, and are so repre- 
sented; as, Trarw,' wages’; j\Jj, ‘contention.’ 

b. The three sibilants, o, and all become 

as, 5ftTf^?T, ‘proved’; ‘ a groom ’ ; 

9Tf9^ or lETTf’?) ‘sir, master.’ often becomes II ; but in 
most sections of the country, (as, for example, through tlie 
central Dodb and in Mdrwiir,) it is regularly sounded as ^ ; 
thus, , 'gt^ior ‘ beginning’; uXi , WSR or ‘ doubt.’ 

c. The lcttei*s, J, j, b, all pronounced in Urdu as z, 

become ^ » in Hindi ; as, 1^ , 31^, ‘ a little ’ ; , ‘ land ’ ; 

5nfw, ‘a surety’; ‘manifest.’ But in 

Mdrwdyi and some other forms of Hindi, J final becomes 
as in ^31^, for ‘paper.’ 

d. ^and j both become f ; as, JU-, ‘state’; jb, 

‘ every.’ In M,^rwari, when medial, they commonly disappear ; 
as, e.g., for^, ‘a city,’ WR for ‘sir.’ The 

gutturals ^ and ^ become, respectively, and if ; as, e.g., 
in igim, ‘dust,’ for ‘grief,’ for and ‘a 

slave,’ for j commonly becomes as in fgf, ‘right,’ 
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for ; and word/ for Jy . But the common people 
in the central Dodb often oddly .change a final j to ?f ; thus, 
‘investigation/ becomes ‘like/ ^RlfqRr- 

^is always dropped; thus, Jic becomes ‘intellect^; 

‘existent; real.* But short a before^, on the 
rejection of ^,is lengthened ; as, ‘ known/ for ^ is 

ordinarily unchanged ; but in M^rvv^n, I have found 
‘a minister of state/ for where the consonantal v has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. I’he sound of may be regarded as fairly naturalized 
in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by Ti, as in ‘a banker/ for 

; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of / for jpA, even in Indian words; pro- 
nouncing, e.g., tjiif, ‘fruit/ falj instead of phal ; fqr?;, ‘ again/ 

Jir^ etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Devandgari furnishing the equivalents of all the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. There seems 
to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant ; thus we hear, in 
the Dodb, labourer/ for ‘firm/ for 

and in Mdrwdn, ‘a mosque/ for We 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for a ; as in 
‘salt/ for ‘an agent/ for 

Of Tatsama Words. 

7ft' We may now pass to the consideration of words of Sanskritic 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nme-tentns Hintii. 
of the language. These have been divided by native writers 
into Tatsama and Tadhhava words. The word Tatsainay 

6 
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Coexistent 
Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas. 


meaning ^ the same as that/ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit words; i.e., all sin h as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the ancient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadh/iava , ^ of the nature of tliat/ 

denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form more or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above definition, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro- 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tatsamas actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tafsamas, And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of 2\itsamas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Bangdli, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama clement. 

72. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms 
of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have Tatsama^ , Tadbhava ; oTW, Tatsama^ ? 
Tadbhava. In some cases, the two forms retain tlie same 
meaning; thus, and both signify < anger and 

^ fit, worthy.^ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Thus, Tadbhava forms with for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of tlie 
Ilimdyan, as, e.g., WTf, for 

But where Tatsamas and Tadbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difference in form, we 
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find a dilference also in signification ; thus, Tatsama, is 
‘ a rain-cloud but the corresponding Tadbhatm,J^, is always 
‘ rain,’ ‘ a shower.’ Often, the Tatsama is the general term, 
and the Tadhhava, the more specific one ; as, ‘ a place,’ 
in general; but TRl, ‘ a police-station.’ Where the words 
will admit it, the Tatsama form is often appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tadhhava is restricted to a lower 
signification. Thus, the Tadhhava is ‘ to see, seeing,’ 

in general ; but the Tatsama is ‘ beholding,’ in a higher 
sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, JUT’IT, ‘to behold Jagannilth,’ 

but never, ‘ to see Jagannsith.’ 

Rem. The careful regard to etiquette f«r w hich the Hindoos are noted, 
is manifest, not only, as will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
certain pronominal forms and verbal iiidections for the indication of 
various degrees of respect, but also, and very often, in tlie choice of a 
Tutmma or Tadhhava word, the former being commonly tlie more 
respectful. 

73. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- 
terminations have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjective*. 
Hindi under the form which they assume in the Sanskrit 
noin. sing., minus the nom. case termination. Thus, the 
bases 

respectively appear in Hindi as 
»ntn, and 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law are crude bases in and ^Hi,> as> 
w hich, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itselfj the 
nom. sing, termination, but also the final radical as found 
in the Sanskrit nom. sing. ; so that the above w'ords appear 
in Hindi as iR, Also, in a single instance in the Rdmdyun, 

Tulsi Das has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 

the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, 

giver.’ 
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Sanskrit Oom- 
paratives and 
Superlatives. 


Tataama 
Numerals and 
Pronouns. 


h. Sanskrit adjectives in^c^, occurring in Hindi, frequently 
substitute for the nom. sing., the base in of the strong 
cases, as, e.g., ^ merciful,^ ‘sinfur; so also, 

f\3rR5?T for ‘hungry/ 

€. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 
declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corrupted and modified as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms are, 
liowever, occasionally met with, but are no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id c.s7,’ ‘ et cetera^ ‘ dogmata, ^ are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of ieT^, ‘iilP; 

‘ viz.,’ abl. sing, of ^4; ‘parents,’ nom. dual 

of fqTT; ^the rains,’ nom. pliir. from ‘ wdth 

pleasure,’ instr. sing, of But the most of these arc very 
rare ; and, with few ex(;eptions, are only found in poetry, 

74. S anskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 

with the usual loss of the case-terminations, biit are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature tluin to the colhxpiial. Examples are, of 
superlative's ; %g:, ^most excellent,’ from ‘dearest,’ 

from frr^. Comparatives are yet more uncommon ; we luive 
noted ^slower,’ from ‘more holy,’ from 

TTO. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they iHTur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com- 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

75 . The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, as might 
be expected of words in such incessant use by all classes, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un- 
changed Sanskrit numerals are occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of (diapters. So also, 
we occasionally meet certain cases of th.e Sanskrit pronouns ; 
more esj^ecially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns, and chiefly in poetry. 
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76. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, arc Tadhhava Tatsnma 

1 0..11 . 1 . Verbal Forms. 

words, htill, in poetry, parts ot Sanskrit tenses arc octCcT- 
sionally found; thus, from the root we have I 

salute,^ 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. But such forms as this 
have no organic connection with the language. The Hindi, 
however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its verbal 
conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres, 
participle Atmane in 5RTiT; as, from the root 
‘existing, present,^ and, very rarely, the indecl. past participle, 
in FH ; as, in the Rdmch/an, Much more common is 

the past part, in Tf or (IJ) ; as, e.g., from ^rf, ^done, 
inade^; from ‘spoken, said’; from ‘filled’; 

from ‘fascinated.’ Not uncommon are fut. pass, 

participles ; whether those in rt^, as, from it, ‘ worthy 

to be done’; or as, ^to be received,’ from ; 

or in Hy as, from ‘to be seen,’ ‘visible.’ Very rare 
is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in as, from ‘to be,’ the 
final (Minsonant ?r having been rejected, ‘future.’ 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 
be given in the appropriate place. 


Of Tadrhava Words. 

7*7. The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhaustive discussion of the Tadbltava words 
of Hindi ; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 

* Sec the “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India,” by John Beames, B.C.S., and the "Comparative Grammar of 
Die Gmudian Languages,” by Dr. A. D. F. H(»ernle; works wliicli are 
indispensable to any one who will make a thorough study of this subject. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Changes. 

78. As has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission be not marked by the use of a conjunct 
consonant. and ^ are very commonly silent when final ; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Beames has noted the frequent elision of u and ^ 

initial, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions etev is tbe first member. 

Among his illustrations are, Ut^RT) ‘to peep,’ from Sk. 

‘overlooking’; ‘to be wet,’ from Sk. 

‘seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., n^T^liiT or ‘to send,’ from 

the Sanskrit causal base, ^ initial is sometimes 

omitted in simple words also ; as, e.g., in ‘ a pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. 

b. The Sanskrit fem. termination, in Tadbhava nouns is 
reduced to the silent a; as in ?rnT> ‘a thing, a word,’ Sk. 

‘sleep,’ Sk. f«r^. or final, vanishes, as 
in feminines in whence Hindi feminines in if ; as, in^if, 

‘ a gardeneris wife,’ for from ; ^if, ‘ a sister,’ 

Pr. Sk. %3if, ‘the wife of a Seth’; 

'it’ll) ‘the eye,’ Sk. 'if^, etc. A similar change passes on 
If and as in ffif, ‘body,’ Sk. Tfi; in, ‘mother-in-law,’ 
Sk. ip|. 

c. u final follows the same law in many words now usea 

as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca- 
tives singular; as, llfttf, ‘near,’ Sk. ‘with,’ 
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Sk. etc. Sometimes this H of the locative is weakened 
to as in WTt^, ‘till.’ 

79. ^ is often changed to especially in unaccented 
syllables. Thus ‘remembrance/ becomes ; 

^ first/ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
Sometimes the same change takes place in accented 
syllables; as in ‘pardon,’ Sk. In ‘a 

weasel,’ Sk. ^ appears to be changed to n. 

The change of ’siy to ^ is less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a neighbouring labial ; as in 
‘the itch/ Sk, ‘moustache/ Sk. 

a. When ^ or ^ follow a syllable containing they 
frequently supersede ^ in that syllable, or cause it to be 
exchanged for the cognate gH7i diphthong. Illustrations are ; 

‘a tamarind tree/ Sk. ^ 5 ^, ‘a finger/ Sk. 

^^ 5 ^; ^a hole dug by burglars/ Sk. ‘the 

beak of a bird/ Sk. 

b. Very often in Sanskrit words, when followed by the 
semivowels or coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonly the vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. 

‘eye/ hecoines ^TR^j ‘time/ or RRtJT, ‘salt/ 

hut also ‘another/ through the previous 

substitution of ^ for ij, 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by 

which ■'irY was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sans- 
krit declensional termination (’RO-* Although, in most 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only ^ or 'gt final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, e.g., the relative ^ and the (Braj) interrogative 
stand respectively for strong Prakrit forms, preserved in 
Miirwiiri, and for the Sanskrit and 


* Cf. Vararuchi : Prnkr. Prak. V. (1). 
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Similarly, we have, from the Sk. ‘ the second 

day before or after the present.’ 


Changes of 
Palatal and 
Labial Vowels. 


80. T.J % and gf present few instances of change. 
But is changed to Bt, in ^*IT, ‘to smell,- from Sk. 

and to ’i, in ‘testing,’ &>• Sk. 

^ has become qi in the common word ‘ lightning,’ for 

Sk. tq^?f. In qni;, ‘rheumatism,’ for Sk. qT5> the final 
t; has probably arisen from the cognate Ef, ^ final having 
been dropped, and Ei (^) lengthened in compensation. In 
‘a dot/ from Sk. we have apparently a real 

change of ^ to ; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbhavas in represents, in this instance, the 
of a Prakrit stem, fqfj^qi (?) g has also become in 
ttOiqi, ‘a little,’ for Sk. In qi^^, ‘the lungs,’ Sk. 

qpt-qiq, ^ has become q. 


Coi^S ^ undergoes various changes. When initial it always 

Vowels, appears in Tadbhava words as as in fv;fq for ^rfq. 

When non-initial, the most common substitution is q; as in 
fiiq:, ‘a vulture,’ for ‘a scorpion,’ for ^f^qi. It 

may be changed to as inqitq, ‘a horn,’ for and iftq, 
for ‘death’; or even q, as in ‘a house,’ for jf . It 
often becomes q, commonly under the influence of a con- 
tiguous labial; as in ‘remembrance,’ for qjfq; or qr, 
as in ^7, ‘ dead/ for . Less frequently it appears as 
qj, as in ‘earth,’ Sk. j^fqqiT; qrq’fl, ‘the rainy season,’ 
Sk. qrqq* in many cases, even when non-initial, it is repre- 
sented by the consonant in combination with one or more 
vowels; most commonly as in fqqqi, ‘a householder,’ 
for or even as in fqf^q, ‘creating,’ for qqq; 

or, under the influence of a labial, q, as in qq[, ‘a tree,’ 
for Sk. qq. 


lengthening 82. q, Tj and q, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 

ot Vowelb, ^ 

words regularly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where 
the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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s 83.] 

of all to be noted in a large class of Sanskrit and Praknt 
words formed by the suffix This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of agency, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an inorganic 
gj to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbliava masculine nouns in gji final, and femi- 
nine nouns in as also many nouns in denoting trades. 
Examples are: ‘a leopard,’ Sk. (Pr. 

horse/ Sk. tftzgs: (Pr. ‘a fly,’ 

Sk. ?lfggrr; ‘sand,’ Sk. ‘clarified butter,’ 

Sk. all formed after the manner of ‘n barber,’ 
from Sk. The ^ and g; of these words have pro- 
bably arisen directly from intermediate forms, ^ 

and g having been euphonically inserted after the elision of 
«R (as in grfgg, 71). t 

83. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit T.en)rthemng 

^ ^ * of V owols 

conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 

a short vowel, preceding such a conjunct, is regularly 
lengthened. Thus, the Sk. ggi, ‘hand,’ becomes in Hindi, 
fig; gfg, ‘fire,’ gng; 'sugar-cane,’ fiis: (fgggi;), 
fgiffg, ‘twenty,’ 

a. Sometimes, instead j|f the long vowel, the cognate gun 
diphthong is the substitute ; as in ‘ a leper,’ Sk. ; 

‘ginger,’ Sk. ^ circumstances 

commonly becomes as in ‘back,’ from gg; ^V3j 

‘ sight,’ from ^g. 

A. In such cases, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 

Examples are : gt^, ‘the moon,’ Sk. gftzij ‘a thorn,’ 

Sk. g u g gi ; also gfe, ‘a camel,’ Sk. grj; gttl, ‘a snake,’ 

Sk. ^gr, ‘high,’ Sk. gtj. It may be added that 

very often vowels are optionally nasalised, even where there 


* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1 ; 
164, 19 ; et passim. t ^*4. § 88, o, Rem. 1. t Vid. § 89. 
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Sbortenin<y 
of Medial 
Yoweis. 


Shortening 
of Final 
Diphthongs 


has been no previous conjunct ; as, ^ or ‘ rain,’ Sk. ifi? ; 

or ‘a cough,’ Sk. in which last instance 

the initial ^ has been aspirated through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
with various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi- 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. + ipi), ‘ rising,’ 

where Hindi has g3«n, etc., and not ^viT. 

84 . Long vowels arc almost invariably changed to their 

own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a M’ord. This occurs especially in the first member of com- 
pounds ; as in highwayman,’ where ^ is for 

‘ a road ’ ; iJsifTTTj ‘ a water-carrier,’ for xn^fVfl^T ; j 

‘a flower-garden,’ for ftr?raiT5l, ‘winter,’ for 

?liT^. So also where heavy terminations have been added ; 
as in ‘eld age,’ from ‘sweetmeats,’ from 

jftTTj ‘sweet,’ Sk. For the diphthongs the corre- 
sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in flbn- 

from i}^, ‘a son’; ‘younger,’ ‘ smaller,’ from 

‘ little.’ 

85 . Diphthongs final in Pralyit and Sanskrit are in 

Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the 
Prakrit nom. sing, termination for Sk. u;, in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipali, and often in 
other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes Thus, 

Sk. j ‘ ‘i*' arrow,’ Pr. is in the Ramdyan^ 

^'iffeetlon/ Pr. OJI. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ 
also lias been dropped, leaving, e.g., anurdg^ for 

Similarly, n or final, in the conjugation of 
verbs, often appears as as in for ftn, Sk. 

'qiff for etc. 


* Vid. ^ 78, 6 . 
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a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, 

we have final, High Hindi presents 

and In the western and Himalayan dialects, ^ and 
appear for the Pr. .• In H.H. i|if , ‘ wheat,’ for Sk. j 
H exceptionally stands for lit ; and ift medial becomes ’iRt . 
in for 

b. In K. ’lit for Br. in the, termination of Tadbhava 
nouns and adjectives, medial becomes ; so also in ift7TT> 

‘a grandson,’ for Sk. t^. In%g7, a pilot,’ for Sk. 'J 
has become n. 

86- The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly Prefixing of “ 
prefix a short ^ to words beginning with a conjunct in 
which If is the first letter ; thus, e.g., i^t, ‘ a woman,’ be- 
comes or,, with some, Hm, ‘a place,’ 

etc. Such forms are occasionally found in literature ; as, 
e.g., in the jRd/«dyaM, for ^fcf, ‘praise,’ and WT«lj 

for ^1, ‘bathing.’ 

87. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two Of Hiatus, 
vowels have been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, cither, where 

the rules of sandhi will permit, hy uniting the concurrent 
vowels; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, usually 
If or 1, sometimes f. Thus, the Sk. ‘ he walk.s,’ 

7f being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 

dialects, or '1%. The Sk. ‘thirsty,’ if and if 

being elided, and a 1| inserted, becomes ftra'pjT; 

‘ crazy,’ 7 f being elided, and ff inserted, becomes hut 

sometimes iTRWr or i|W|T. Occasionally, as in it 
needle,’ Sk. ir^, and ‘ the cuckoo,’ Sk. the 

hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. While these combinations often take place in ac- Variatwna^ ^ 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of sandhi, this is by no sandbii. 
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means always the case. The following exceptions may be 
especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in 

^ to in y/ where is for from The short 

vowel, however, sometimes maintains its ground, as, e.g., 
above, in for Sk. 

(2) The simple vowels, 4- *^4-^, sometimes coalesce 

into the vriddhi^ instead of the gntiy which the Sanskrit law 
would require ; but often this is dialectic. Exam]dcs fre- 
quently o<!Cur in the conjugation of verbs ; as, e.g., ‘ he 

laughs,’ from Sk, and probably 2nd plur. 

imperat., Mvalk,’ from the old Hindi, 

(\V\ Anomalous is the ^ or in the first syllable of the 
following numerals, viz. : tiwW, 35 ; 37 ; 45 ; 

47; 65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 

these present no combination which by any phoncti(* law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But in or 33, 

the same diphthongs arc derived regularly from the Sk. 
in as also the same inlfclT^^, or 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beanies has not unnaturally 

suggested that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all these numerals in sound to the perfectly 
regular derivative, 

a, 'I’lie semivowels and after m or their cognate 
vowels, ^ and are often treated as vowels, so that 4- "Clj 
like ^4-^5 becomes ^ or X[; ^ 4- like 4- or 

^4-^, like ?:4~?:, = t, and ^ 4- like ^ 4- Thus, as 
before noted, ^RTTSf, ‘time,’ becomes ‘ existence,’ 

‘the senses,’ 

*m. 1. This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
noons in ^ and ^ referred to in § 82. The ^ of the ultimate being 


^ See Table of Hindi and Sanskrit Numerals, 
t Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p, 202. J Vid. § 90. 
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rejected, or was inserted to fill the hiatus, gfiving^ us, e.g., for the 
Sk. ‘ a mare,’ Pr. first, »»d then 

and, finally, becoming t, By a similar process, from the 

Sk. Pr. we should have the successive forms, 

V# 

Rem, 2. It may he noted here, tliat in the colloquial throughout Glide 
and the Doub, the intermediate forms thus postulated as tlie immediate 
origin of nouns fern, in still exist. In the dialect of W. Glide, e.g., 
we have Hftrtrr (as if from a Sk. form, ), for , ‘aim Halo- 

cow ’ ; Sk. ‘ a mare,’ etc.* 

h. Iloernle gives the following contractions as peculiar to Modom 
the modern Indo-A'ryan languages, viz. : SR or W with to 
or with ^ to as in the 1st and 3rd sing, conting. future, 
in for and ?(i^, for with to tj, t;, 

or ; as in ‘ one and a half,’ Pr. (?) Mg. . Ptc. ; 

Mdr. for Ar. ‘labour’; 'S with to 

or as, JfffWTj ‘perfume,’ Sk. etc.; with 

11 ’ ^ 

Rem, Anusvar (for Anunasik) is frequenlly found where it represents, Inorgiuiic 
not an organic part of tlie word, hut a local liahit of nasalising the vowel. 

Thus, e.g., ill the drama of flundhh aur Vrem MohunU we find constantly 

for the postposition of the case of the agent ; also xf for in the 
masc. obi. sing., especially in the inflected infinitive ; as, 
m, fur etc., etc. 


Of ConsonjVntal Ciiangks. 

Simple Consonant;^. 

89 . Any smooth mute, except "Z or also ??, if, ?f,BWonot 
and and rarely tq and when single and non-initial, may 

* It is to be rememnered, in investigating words of this class, that 
the suffix RH, in Prakrit, was added iiidiffereatly to alniust any word. 

Lassen’s words are, ‘omnibus thematis.’ See Lassen: lu»t. Ling. Prat:. 
passim. 

t Comp. Gramm, p 48. For additional illustratiotip. sec the same, 

§§ tt4-»8. 
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be elided. The vowels thus brought together, combine, if 
similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit ; 
hut in the modern dialects, or and occasionally is 
preferably inserted. Examples are: Sk. ‘an assembly,’ 

Pr. ^9^, H. for the older. Mar. Sk. 

‘ sister,’ H. where the medial aspirate, ar being rejected, 

has arisen from the aspiration of h; Sk. ‘a needle,’ 

H. ; Sk. ‘ night,’ H. ; Sk. ‘ fourth,’ ; 

Sk. ‘ the heart,’ H. ; Sk. ‘ rising of the sun,’ 

O.H. Sk..;^, ‘aivell,’ H. Sk. ‘a lamp,’ H. 

Sk. ‘the day of new moon,’ H. Sk.t^^rf, 

‘ marriage,’ H. fwT? or gn?, for ; H. Tjf or qff qTM, 

‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. anqi, ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 

hns probably arisen from a collateral form, •iTQqtT. 

n. s is elided in Mdr. for H.H, qTdUdm, where 

the '3 of the root has disappeared. 

h. The elision of has taken place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after as in 3rd sing. pres, or 
conting. fut. of ‘to be,’ O.H. Sk. arfqxgffT; 

qfW, ‘ tliey go,’ O.H. 'qqrf?, for Sk. ’qqffqf; and sometimes 
before 3; as in 2nd plur. pres, of ‘to do,’ qrO', O.H. 

The chief example in nouns is found in the obi. sing, 
termination n of Tadbhava nouns in qn ; in which n has arisen 
from qiff by sandhi of qi and after elision of 15. Hoerule 
gives a single example of the elision of ^ in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. fq^, for Sk. q|[^rr7T' But in M^rwdn, such 
elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects; as 
in for f^Tf^TT, and wm for wrffq, etc., etc. Sometimes 

medial is omitted in High Hindi in a verbal stem ; as in 
%Ti;qT> ‘to be established,’ for giving such forms as 

etc. 

-• when elided, appears in most cases to have first passed 
into The older Hindi generally preserves the form and, 
rarely, even those in Thus, in the futures, we have 
‘ thou wilt do.’ for 2nd sing. fut. ; whence, by elision of ^ 
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and sandhi, and But in ‘ thou wilt regret,’ 

2nd sing, fut., the ^ is presented. 

d. The chief example of the elision of is in or ^ for 
in the termination of the conj. part., and in again 
for in the obi. form, of the gen. postposition, nrr. I 
have found no case of the elision of except that given by 
Hoernle, viz., ‘an earth-worm,’ Sk. 

90. The labials, q, ?i, q, when medial after d or a, very Snfteninp oi 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel which tlien com- 

bines with the preceding a into the diphthong or ifV. 

Thus the Sk. ‘another,’ becomes in Hindi, first, 
and then, ‘salt,’ becomes anrq, ‘going,’ 

afr«fT> for the more frequent qqqrT, ‘the going home of a 
bride’; ‘a dwarf,’ UHTq, ‘ c.xi-ellcncy,’ In 

such cases, the nasal element of is often retained, in tiie 
form of an Anusvar attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

‘a whisk/ from Sk. So also, the palatal under Softcuinrrof 

similar conditions, passes into the co«:nate vowel whence, 
by sandhi, arises the diphthong:, or as, e.g., in %iT, 

^ sleeping,’ for Sk. or <= time,’ for When 

^ precedes the combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; as in ‘an organ of sense.’ for So also, 

becomes 'at. 

91 . A final consonant is nsuany rejected. Thus, Eli»i.>u of 

‘renown,’ becomes qil and qRf; qnaiq;> ‘self,’ becomes qnq. 

By the same law, q final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 
ill m'S, ‘eight,’ ‘ten,’ for 

92 . Initial consonants commonly remain umdianged. The T rent Ml ell t of 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant 

q, initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Thus the Sk. fqijft, ‘superhuman power,’ 


• Vid. § 108. 
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Uard Mutes. 


Changes of 
Palatals. 
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becomes ‘chaflF/ WT; ^mr, ‘a noose,’ 

^vapour/ But in Naipjili, a hard mute is sometimes 
softened, even when initial. A common example is ^5 = 
H.H. ‘to do^; with which may be compared the 

Mairwdri gen. postposition, for H.H. m, from the same 
root, jg. 

93* Hard mutes, when medial or final, as in other Aryan 
languages, are frequently softened. Examples are: ‘u 

erow,^ Sk. Tgm; ‘a small awV Sk. The change 

is especially common with the cerebrals, as, e.g., in a 

‘horse,^ Sk. ^ reading,^ foriiHTif. ^ more com- 

monly passes through if or "JEf into the cognate vowel and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at If; as in TTR, ‘heat,’ for Sk. TfT^^ und in the fifties; 
as, e.g., ifTqfir, ‘fifty-two’; ^^if, ‘fifty-four’; ‘fifty- 

seven,’ etc., where ^ is for the if of Tjt^, which remains in 
some other numbers of the same series; as, e.g., f^‘?i;xiif,‘ fifty- 
three.’ I should therefore suppose taat such forms as 

etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have not met with them in Hindi. Manlthi pre- 
serves the form ^t^if ; but the others forms of this series agree 
with Hindi. Naip^li furnishes an example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of to tf in H.H. 

Ar, 4 ^ 1 ^ . Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute ; 
as in wHt, ^ sweat,’ for Sk. 

94. I setters of one organ are often substituted for those 
of another. Thus, palatals arc often exchanged for dentals 
or cerebrals. Beanies has noted a lafge number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, etc., 

from the Sk. (?) * 

Rem. But in tlie numerals. 41, 43, 45, 47, and 48, TT is wot, in reality, 
a substitute, as might appear, for '’g ; for, e.g., in forty-one,^ 


♦ Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. § 57. 
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for Sk. ttie Tf represents the of t!ie Sk. 

wilirh in Prakrit became 

(L The cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the cluinge of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan 
dialects. In the Mclrwfiri dialect, the rule is universal, in 
respect to ^ and i§g, which, although still written, are always 
pronounced as s. 

95. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, 

UfinUi.i ',vi' 

wlietlier initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are 
numerous: as, e.fi;., ^,‘fear,’ Sk. ifTf? ‘burning, envy,’ ’’f 
from Sk. ‘ to fall,’ from Sk. ‘ a sectariai 

mark,’ for f 5 T^, wliieh is also used: ‘old,’ for Sk. 

Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, 

^T; a.s, TF, ‘a place,’ for Sk. TRTj ‘ a policc-.station,’ 

as if from a form, etc. 

a. Hut in some eases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 
dental; as in the Hindi ‘to be pressed down,’ from 

Sk. etc.; but, H. Sk. ^IT, etc. 

h. Through the change of ^ to :g, the cerebrals, and, 
through the cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into ’I'liis is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which i-on 
stautly substitutes Xi tbr " 5 , as also for 5f. 'riuis, Tl^«n, ‘to 
fall,’ from Sk. xjef, becomes, in E. Hindi, so also the 

regular form, ‘a girl,’ from the root appears in 

the Itamdi/an as In ?rr5n^, ‘ !i tank,’ for Sk. fnrf J’. 

the cerebral ^ is changed to ?i. 

c. Sometimes ^ is thus the substitute ; as, H.ll. ^^TT, E H. 

‘a servant, disciple,’ for Sk. and Mar. ‘to 

open,’ for where is for In ‘ an axe.’ f'ir 

Sk. giHlTj ^ is the substitute for 7 . In tlic muncraN, ti*>«n 
eleven to eighteen, the ^ of rcgulai ■ becomes , except 


* Vid. Comparative Table of Hindi and 1'? krit Xnmeia: 
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in 5 ‘si.vtecn/ ulicre ^ is the substitute. But the 
dialects give also after the analogy of the other 

numbers in question. 


Changes of 
Kasals. 


96. High Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbliava words, as, e.g., in 
‘virtue,’ tbr^Tjf; t[if, ‘merit,’ for and universally 
in the infin. termination of verbs, wherever the laws of sandhi 
would require tjj; as in ‘to do, make,’ instead of 

^to die,’ for ifOTT* Bat in the Himalayan and 
Rajputana dialects, Ni^ipali excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 


Changes of 
Semivowels. 


97. ^ initial is regularly changed to in all Tadbhavas; 
as in ^an age,’ for ^ is also hardened when doubled 
and final; as in ‘the sun,’ for But in these and 
other words, even when thus pronounced, the original spelling 
is more Qommonly retained. is changed to ^ in 
‘a river,’ Sk. as also in ‘hair,’ if from ‘to 

cover.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of ^ to X, which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country, 7^ initial very frequently becomes i|; in Eastern 
Hindi this is an invariable rule. 


Changes of 
Sibilants. 


98, The sibilants arc all prone to change, ^ is pronounced, 
throughout the Dodb and the East, as X(; as, e.g., in 
‘region,’ for etc., etc. very cOminonly becomes 

as in man,’ for ‘a fault,’ for etc. 

But in writing, 'q is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as in ABirwiir, has usurped the character in all words what- 
ever. iGf becomes ^ in i|f, ‘six.’ and ‘sixth,’ for Sk. 

becomes ^ or in ‘covetousness,’ for 

Similarly, we find igfTW. ‘beauty,’ for Sk. 

The tendency of the sibilants to ])ass into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages atford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Thus the ^ of is 
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chan^^ed to |[, in all the numerals from eleven to eighteen 
inclusive, as also the of in the seventies throughout, 
except in ‘seventy,’ and ‘seventy-nine,’ which 

is from another root. Thus the Sk. ‘thirteen,’ 

becomes ‘seventy-one,’ becomes etc., 

etc. Tliis change, as regards these numerals, is found in all 
dialeets alike; but, except in some of the Rajputana and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other words. 

Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this principle. 

These will he noted in another place. 

99. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate Treatment of 
f for any of the aspirated mutes, 13 , Ef, Ef, vj, or jf. Examples 

are : ‘ mouth,’ ‘ face,’ for ^ ; *jif , ‘ rain,’ from ; 3 ff irr> 

‘to speak,’ from the root ‘curdled milk,’ fttr 

W'STT, ‘deaf/ for stfEfE;. If initial, however, the letter com- 
monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances of 
such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of tf. A 
notable example is found in the verb ‘ to be,’ from the 

Sk. »?. To this may be added wtlV, ‘a pot,’ and ‘a 
cheque/ for Sk. K{J^, This change of these aspirated 

letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in modern 
literature; additional examples will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

a, Naipali sometimes substitutevS the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in ^own/ H.H. 

^ child,’ H.H. But, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smooth, where 
H.H. has the aspirated mute; as in « milk,’ for H.H. 

H.H. ftWRT, ‘to teach’; Tftft, H.H. ‘little.’ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes atfccting The Prakritio 
single letters we should note an old Prakrit habit of adding to 

various words the affix 3 [. This Prakritic 3 I is not to be con- 
founded with the Sanskrit affix 35 , which is added to roots to 
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Inversion of 
byliublcs. 


form adjectives and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 
^ is* wholly unineaiiing.* Although, in modern Western Hindi, 
this affix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a 
great number of modern words. In Eastern Hindi, Tulsi Dfis, 
c/r. 1600 A.D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix ; and in the Maithili and Miigadhf 
colloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In Mc^nvdn, besides this various other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are g|, T? 

and ;^if. They appear to be added at pleasure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khydls and RnruUnr anr Prem 
Moham^ I have taken the following examples : 

^^if such be (your) pleasure,’ where is for 

the Company (i.e. the East Irulia Company) 
has ordered’; trt^t ‘I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; (where is for Ar.^-'^^-), 

‘ go and get news.’ 

101 . The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should be remembered in the investigation of obscure 
words. Thus, in the west, people say vitTaT’? for 
‘object’; in the Dodb, ‘bathing,’ for Sk. 

and for ‘ ’ 5 Tirhi'jt and Garhwiil, 

for ‘to arrive’; in Nepdl, fsunni, for H.H. 

‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
‘ trust,’ for H.H. iHCtwr 


* Evfii Sanskrit contains many words thus formed ; as, e.g., , 

‘a horse’; ‘a thorn’; iRNTtR, ‘an assemblage,’ etc. But in 

Prakrit the use of this affix was greatly extended. On tliis subject, 
wliich is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Vararochi, Prakr. Pritk. iv. (25) ; Lassen, Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 
434, 461, 475. 
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Op Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us moie than to indicate general 
principlqe which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be nece.ssary briefly to-illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beanies and 
Hocrnle.* 

103 . T[ principles wliicti rc^uldtc the f'i*entiTieiit> Rulos tor 

of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly cinj'lncts" 
summed up under two heads, viz.: 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, Hindi, in older words, rejects the first 
of the two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel, 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjuncit, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case 
of strong conjuncts, of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the case of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 

* It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. 

Beames for much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. 

Although the substance of this chapter was written prior to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Beames’ work, 1 have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and clearness, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on * Compound 
Consonants.’ 
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preserved in Hindi; as, e.g., in tijenc> ‘ a stone,’ ‘ a fly,* 

and the old form, ‘ hand,’ for the Sk. ITOT, and 

Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
originally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. But when long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five ‘ vargs * 
are called strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters are regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselves.f 

104 . The following examples and remarks will illustrate 

the above rules. In the following strong conjunets, the 
first consonant is rejected ; ‘ a pearl,’ for Sk. ; 

‘milk,’ Sk. ^rnT> ‘seven,’ Sk. The vowel 

commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct ; as in ^^VTT, ‘ rising,’ from 
Sk. . Most strong conjunets, in words written as 

Tatsamas, are by the common people among the modern 
Hindds, divided in pronunciation. Thus, ‘a word,’ in 

the common speech, becomes ‘satisfied,’ becomes 

and then ‘work,’ etc. 

105 . in the following conjunets, the elements being of 


* Vid. § 8. 

t Beames arranges the weak consonants in tfie order of their strength, 
as follows, viz. : first, the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the 
semivowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. 
The semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the 
strongest ; viz., ^ (with the power of ^), ^ (with the power of ^), 

If (softened to ^), (softened to Vid. Comp^ Gramm, vol. i. p. 3G0. 
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unequal strength, the weaker is rejected, and a preceding 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., 'nfct, ‘fire,’ H. ’W’l; 
gsij, ‘wool,’ H. '3R; ‘pregnant,’ H. »rrfH«T; 

‘astrology,’ H. TlTf^, ‘the rains,’ H. irnW; 

‘ price,’ H. , H. 51^ ; ‘ a woman,’ H. t?rq7. 

For ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pers. rustic Hindi 

has 

a. X following q in a conjunct is very often separated from 

it by fl ; as in ‘ shade,’ Sk. qflf^T; IWI^, ‘bright- 

ness,’ H. qx»nq; IWT^, ‘favour,’ H. qX’IlT^, etc. 

b. The root TIT> know,’ becomes UTT, as in wrqqT, ‘to 

know’; this is further weakened to q, in ‘wise,’ and 

qpqxq, ‘ foolish,’ for qq|Tq, qqiHl* 

106- ^ nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually 
vanishes, leaving Anusv/ir, and lengthening a preceding short 
vowel. This class of words is very numerous. Examples are : 
qrirr, ‘a thorn,’ Sk. ‘the moon,’ Sk. qtqr, 

‘ copper,’ Sk. (W? etc. 

107. qj X, a«'d q, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, 

transferring the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct 
Sf becomes q in qq, ‘ true,’ for Sk. qqi, and q^q, ‘ death,’ 
Sk. qig . q becomes q in qrq , ‘ to-day,’ Sk. qq ; iq becomes 
q in qtq, ‘ twilight,’ Sk. qqq. X very often modifies the 
dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 
Examples are: qfZ, ‘a road,’ Sk.q^q; ViTZ, ‘cloth,’ Sk.qq. 
The vowel qt, in Hindi becoming fx and qx^ the same 
effect; as in ‘old,’ for Sk qq:. This assimilation, in 
the case of the labial, is much more rare. The chief examples 
are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of tq, ‘ two ’ ; 
as, qTXlfj ‘twelve,’ for Sk. ‘twenty-two,’ 

Sk. Ifrfqqfq, etc. Analogous is the derivation of qiq, ‘ self,’ 
from the Sk. qiqq. 

108. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, dis- 
appears, commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, 


Nasals in 
Couj uucts. 


Semivov/els 
Conj uiicts. 


Sibilants in 
Conjunetb. 
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we have from Sk. ^an elephant’; ^ west/ 

Sk. ^an udder,’ Sk. '^1, Mry,’ Sk. ; 

^3, ^eiglit/ Sk. Iii some cases the aspirate assumes 

a separate existence, and is even transferred to the beecinning' 
of a syllable; as in ^ bone,’ Sk. ‘^bathing,’ 

Sk, flower,’ Sk. For a conjunct formed 

l>y cTj or q preceding a sibilant, the regular substitute is if. 
Thus, ^destruction,’ becomes if^; ^ a letter,’ qiifT ; 

^a fish,’ ;Rif; ^desired,’ — unless, with 

Weber, we derive it from the Prakrit root, i[q. 

a. But, in conjunction with qi, the sibilant often merely 

leaves an aspiration, without changing the vargi as, in Old 
Hindi, ‘a letter,’ for Sk. and 7?^^, or 

‘a fly,’ for Sk. ^Iff^qrT- 

b. In a large class of words beginning with chiefly 

derivatives of the root ‘ to stand,’ the dental has been 

transferred to the cerebral varg. Such are, e.g., the words, 

" a place ’; ^ a police-station ’ ; ^ erect Mnr, 

Mvhere,’ etc., etc. With a w^eaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in ^necessary,’ for Sk. qtqifr, etc. 

109 . While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic law s 
which have operated in the development of tlie Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may 
at least indicate the path of research to the student ; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular foiTus 
wdiich one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTEH IV. 

THE DIALECTS OF HINDI. 

110 . Hindi, as already remarked, is spoken and written in 
a great variety of dialects, which it is difficult to eniuncrate 
with precision. While some of these, as Braj and Kanauji, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, again, as those of 
Rajputana, in the West, and of the region about Benares and 
eastward, differ so widely that it may at least be regarded 
as an open question, wliether we should not, with lloernle, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather as distinct 
languages than as dialects. Without elitering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word Hindi,” in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the Narmadji river and 
the Vindhyd mountains, in the south ; and from the Panjdb, 

Sindh, and Gujer^t, in the west, to Bengdl and Chutia Niigpur, 
in the east and south-east^ 

HI. Within this region, the dialects of Hindi may be Enumeration 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding 
eastward, namely: (1) The dialects of Rajputana: Marw4n, 

MeWfin, Mairwiin, Jaipun, and Hiiroti; (2) The Himdlayan 
dialects: Garhwdli, Kumaoni, and Naipali; (3) The dialects 
of the Doab : Braj, and Kanauji ; (4) The Purbi or Eastern 
dialects : Avadhi, Riwdi, Bhojpun, Mdgadlu, and Maithilf ; to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baisw^n 
of tlie lldmdyan of Tuhi Dds^ and, finally, High Hindi, which 
i the basis of the Urdu or Hindustani. It is, of course, 
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liiniits of 
Dialects. 


impossible to indicate the boundaries of these with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines; but, with this reservation, the regions to which these 
severally belong may be indicated as follows ; 

112 . The Mdrwdn is spoken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the Aravalli Hills, 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanagar may be 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the Aravalli 
Hills, is spoken the Mairwdrf ; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Chambal, in the state of Mewar or Udaipur, the Mewan. 
Next come the dialects of East Rajputana, from the Aravalli 
Hills to the Betwa River; in the north, the Jaipuri, and in 
the south, in Kotedh, Bundi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Hdroti.* On the north-cast. of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Jamnd, the Braj is spoken ; and in the lower Dodb, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Kanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Dodb, in the Himalayas, are found the Garhwdli, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges ; the Kumdoiu, 
from the Ganges to the Gogari River, and the Naipali, from 
the Gogari to the Sankhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing widely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the Avadhi,t or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwai, so called 
from the native state of that name — also called Baghelkhandi 


* These dialects of Rajputana are sometimes still further subdivided. 
Thus, according to an enumeration adopted by the Government ot India 
in a recent paper, to the nortli and west of the Marwdri, we have the 
Bikatiiri; to the north and east of the Jaipuri, the Alwari ; to the south 
of the Hafoti, the Ujjaini. 

t Also called Kosali and Baiswdri. 
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from the old name of that region (the land of the Baghels).* 
Bordering these on the east, and extending from the foot of 
the Himalayas to about tlie 22nd parallel of latitude, and to 
Chutid Nagpur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar- 
nagar in the east, the dialect is BhojpuiT. The Magadlii is 
spoken in its purity in a small triangular area cast of tlic Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of which are the cities 
of Patnd and Gayd. Maithili occupies the region imme- 
diately east of Bhojpuri and north-cast of Magadhi, extending 
to the east as far as the districts of Piirnia and Bhagalpur, 
where, on the east, tlie Bangali, and on the soiitli-cast, the 
Sonthdli, begin to be spoken. The Old Baisw/mi of the 
Rdrnayan is closely related, as a more andiaic* type of speecli, 
to the modet'n eolloquials of Avadh and Uiwa. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, with the exception of the last, are the 
living eolloquials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 

113 . Tlicre remains to be mentioned one dialect, the most High Ilimli. 
modern of all, understood more or less through all the Hindi- 
speaking country, but in no place the language of the home, 
which has latterly been called, after the analogy of German, 

High Hindi.f Of the living Hindi eolloquials, it stands in 
closest connection with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedaii popu- 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc. ; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases wliich arc so largely 
employed in Urdu. It has come into existence as the result 


* These two, which differ hut slightly, are grouped together by 
Grierson, under the name Baiswan, from Baiswdr, the laud of the Bais, 
a Rajput tribe. 

t In the former edition of this work, this was called * standard Hindi 
but as this term is liable to occasion misapprehension ns to the relafion 
of this dialect to others, 1 have in the present edition conformed, as above, 
to an extending usage. 
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of the political influence of tlie English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in wliich the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 
people. And v'^t, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house- 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi of 
to-day. 

114. The dialects enumerated may be classified under two 
general heads, as Western and Eastern Hindi. Under the 


* The following (le«^cr1ption of the state of the CRse in North Indin, 
given by Mr. Grierson, before the Seventh International Con- 

gress of Orientalists, will he readily recognized as having in it much 
of truth, by all who have had any experience of life among the village 
populations of India: “The literary or Government language of any 
tract is widely different from the language actually spoken by the 
people. In some cases, this is only a question of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned by Europeans, and by natives who wish 
to converse with Europeans, is totally dislinct, both in origin and 

construction, from that used by the same natives in their homes 

The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that nowhere in Hindustan 
is the language of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a poor man can sue his neighbour in the court, he has to learn 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who fleece him at every 
step ; and before a hoy can learn the rule of three, he has to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught. In some parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but it is always 
more or less present,” — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No, iv. April, 1887, p. 132. 
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former head, are included all the Rajputana dialects, together 
with those of the Himalayas, Gaphwali, Kumdoid, and 
Naipdli, and those of the valley of the Ganges and Jatnnd, 
Braj and Kanauji. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhi, Riwdi, 
the Old Baiswdri of the JUdmdyan^ Bhojpun, Mdgadhi, and 
Maithili. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi- 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves, 
and of difference from those of the other family, which, as 
will appear, abundantly justify this classification. 

Hoernle sets apart the Himalayan dialects named, as 
also the Eastern Hindi dialects, as forming each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may be 
remarked that the affinity between these Himalayan dialec ts 
and those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanauji forbid us to classify thnn 
u'ith the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
will compel us also to deny that Braj and Marwari are dialects 
of one language, — an opinion to which Hoernle seems indeed 
to incline.* 

But, as the name ^ Hindi ^ is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialccts,t this will limit its applica- 
tion to the Braj and Kanauji. And yet, if 1 am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
e:xposcd for sale, and freely read by those generally who are 
able to read at all. As for Naipali, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kunuioni and Garbwali, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And as to the claim of Xaipali to be regarde d 
as Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact tliat meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipalese pilgrims near the source 
of the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 


* See Comp, Gramm, p. xxxv, note. 

t trricrsori regards the Hiiojpun, Aldgadhf, and AfaithiH, as con- 
i’tituting a distinct language, to >vhich he gives the name ‘ inhaif.* 
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speaking simple High Hindi, such as is chiefly used by mis- 
sionaries in their preaching. So also, the Gaj-hwdli coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipalese in 
the local patois of the mountains. In like manner, it may be 
added, tliroughout Garhwiil, notwithstanding the comparatively 
infrequent intercourse of the natives with Europeans, I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded as 
varieties of Hindi, should be decided, 1 leave to the judgment 
of the student, placing their phenoiuena before him in these 
pages. 

115. The differences between the two classes of Hindi 

dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different dialects in 
each class, are both lexical and grammidkal. Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Thus, ‘to send,’ in High Hindi, is in Miirwdn, 

in Baiswdrf, ‘To call,’ is, in High Hindi, ^p5n*lT; i« 

the Rdmdyan, in Riwdi, In Riwdi, again, 

wliieh in High Hindi, under tlie form has only 

the sense ‘to creep,’ regularly takes the place of the H.U. 

‘to go.’ 'I’hcse differences are strikingly illustrated 
in tlie substantive verb. Thus, ‘ is,’ H.H. %, in Mdrwan is 

and in Bhojpun, or But the indication of these 
lexical differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 
grammar. 

116. Tlie grammatical differences which pertain to the 
different dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronunciation^ 
to etymology y and to syntax . In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character ; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western Hindi. 
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U7. The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation 
in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or diph- 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. This 
rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* * * § The excep- 
tions are as follows : 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but when 
followed by or a euphonic ^ or tri) remains long. 

(2) The rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithili, these rules do not oj)erate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(4) In the Bhojpuri present indicative, a vowel is not 
shortened except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

118. In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application 
of this rule, that we have the short vowels c, d, iii, du, which, 
with the exception of e, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear ^f^T, Mtiyd, ‘daughter;’ tnifftraTj 
parosiyd, ‘neighbouring;’ kart din, ‘if they did,’ etc. 

Rem 1. Both Hoernlet and Grierson J make the above statement 
without the exception noted. But the existence of a short e in the collo- 
quial of the D6ab, and in the Hindi of the N.W. Himalayas, had already 
been noted in the 1st edition of this Graminar.§ 

Rem, 2. According* to Hoernle, |1 the use of these short vowels is re- 
stricted, except in the case of a few frecpiently used words, to the folloM'ing 
cases ; — 

(1) In an antepenultimate syllable where they stand for a long 6^, 

«w, shortened by the operation of the rule above given. 

(2) Optionally, in the gen. postpositions and kai^ also Ae and kdi. 


* This rule w’as first pointed out by Grierson : Maithill Gram, pp. 77, 78 ; 

and by Hoernle : Comp. Gram. pp. 4, .5, et passim, 

t Comp. Gram. pp. ix, 5. + Seven Grammars, Pt. I. p. 10. 

§ Vid. 1st ed. § 1, b. |1 Comp. Gram. § 5, b. 


Pronunciation 
in Eastern 
Dialects. 


Eastern Short 
Vowels. 
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(3) In the short ohl. forms of pronouns in ^ ; as in the relative, ; 
tlie demonstrative, eA, etc., etc.* 

(4) Also in the intiections of verbs, in the terminations es, hn, and am ; 
and in one form of tiie conjunctive participle ; as /ca/ie Ae, where Western 
Hindi would have ^a/ii i^ai. 

119 , III case of concurrent vowels, E.H. constantly retains 

the liiatus which W.H. removes by sandhi. Illustrations are, 
from the Rdmdyan: WJl. 

‘ became,’ for K. fiUBf, ‘ husband,^ for W.H, ftpsi; 

‘ living,’ for But E.H. sonietirncs avoids the hiatus by 

the insertion of a consonant, though it shows an aversion to 
which W.IL constantly uses in such cases, and prefers 
f instead ; as in E.H. ^ gave/ for W.H. etc. 

120. As regards consonants, Eastern Hindi exhibits a 

preference for dentals, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are, from 
the ndwidyan: ^ under/ from W.H. ff%; ‘thin/ 

Mean/ for H.II, and, from modern Eastern colloqiiials: 

‘ horse/ for H.H. Mie breaks,’ for W.H. 

‘to fall/ for H.H. Ueference has already 

been made to Ihe aversion of E.H. to it may he added, 
that it never allows either or q to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of W.IL to f , which is shown by 
the avoidance of its use in a hiatus, rcacdics an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
f is very coinnionly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com- 
bined. Thus, H.H. ‘to say/ E.H. qifq, in Maruari 

becomes ‘ouf^ht,’ bmmies E.II. 

‘ first,’ H.H. becorHcs 3?, ^3^ ;t H.H. fjffsiTr, 

etc. But it should be noted thut in S. Rajputana, ^ is 
very commonly substituted for 'ti j as, e.g., iu ‘ under- 
standing,’ for Illustrations of the same aversion to if, 

* Cf. also this Grammar, 1st ed. § 1, A. 
t For this sandhi, vid. § 88, (1). 
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from the Himalayan dialects, are: in Garlnvali,'^5Y^/he will 
be,’ instead of II. H. ^iTTj EH* etc.; and, in 

Kumaoni; ‘here,’ ‘^nd ^t, ‘where,’ for E.II. and II. H. 

and ‘to say,’ for II.H. K H* etc. 

a, Grierson mentions as also characteristic of Eastern, as 
contrasted with Western Hindi, the chanji^e of ^ to if.* But 
this is not peculiar to the Eastern diale<*ts; the same tendency 
is observable in Marwari, where we have, e.g., ifTi!?r? ‘ a curse,’ 
for ^T^rt, Ar. J ; and ifi^if, for ‘^London;’ and in 
Naipali ; as in gif, IT. II. ‘ salt also in the fut. 3rd plur. 

termination, -ifif ; as in for ^i^^if, II.II. 


121. Before indicating* eti/)tiol ogival distinctions between KtymoloirH.il 

1 A T¥* I'' ‘x • 1 . nilif.niUHis in 

EastiTii and Western Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the Diuircts; 
different forms under wiruth Hindi nouns and adjectives o(*cur. 

Tlu'se have been classified as shorty — including;* (1) weak, and 
(2) strong' forms, — fofig', and rednadankf Tliosi^ are calhul 
‘weak’ which present the shortest form of the word; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent consonant. Tiiose 
are (’ailed ‘ strong,’ in which the final vowel, vocarr/ed or silent, 
is h’njithened. ‘ Lon^’ forms are those in which a sullix, com- 


monly or ifT, is addcMl to the weak form ; ‘iTdundant’ 
forms are those in which this suflix is duplicaietl. Thus, for 
Miorse,’ the weak form is the strong*, Ihe Ion;;', 

the redundant, or, as in Av., Any 

noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take either the Juni- 
or the redundant form, but the redundant is vul;;*ar, and even 
the lon«' is rarely used in High Hindi. When nsc’d, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and hence is sometimes 
used to express endearment; as, e.g., in horn 

‘ daughter,’ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate or penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant termina- 


* Seven Grammars^ Part I. p. 9. 

t See (jrierson : Seven Grammars^ Part I. pp. 8, 9; aad Iloernie 
^o/np. Gramm. ^ 195-201. 

S 
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tions; as in from ‘a rose;’ from 

‘ a word,’ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, the final Ion;? vowel 
may .sometimes remain. Thus we not only have 
‘ a little bundle,’ from but Zf ‘ a pony,’ long form 

of^g. 

Os 

122. Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives. 
Western Hindi shows a preference for the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, for the weak forms. 

Thus, where W.H. has tfl^, ‘a horse,’ E.H. prefers, though 
not ex<;lusively, or for W.II. ‘ ^ woman/ E.II. 
has ifrfT ; W.H. or ^ great/ E.II. has or 

In E.H., where the strong form is used, the termination 
is preferred to ^ or iff. In the use of the loiig forms, 
while W.H. uses either tliose in ^ (^), or preferably, 

the latter, — E.H., in a(‘eordanee with the above law, j)rcfers 
and But after i or i final, ijj is 'veil as 

as, from woman/ E.H. iTlft^T or ifT^Wr, but W.H., 

preferably, the pronouns, where W.H. has a linal 

^ in the termination of the strong forms, E.H. has ; as in 
for W.H. etc. The long form of the pronouns-— 
restrieted in the west, for the most part, to the H.H. c^if, 
^ who ?’ for Br. is commonly employed in E.H. also in the 
relative jironoun, and the eorrelatirve, both of which 
are rare in the west. 

123. The following contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to ia/fertion. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post- 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns arc 
infleitted to jr c or and verbal nouns in to 'I'hus, 
while tr^, ^ house/ in W.H. is unchanged in the obi. sing., 
in E.H. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 

or and ‘ giving,’ = H.H. takes an obi. 

form, ^I'bc postpositions of declension are radically 

the same in the cast and the west, with the important ex- 
ception, that %, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 
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known in the Eastern dialects, the construction with which 
it is used being never employed. 

a, Grierson adds, as another contrast, that W.II. “ declines 
its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.H. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and locative singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the remark that in some of the more vulgar forms of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in u is found.” But the exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for which 
the MjJrvvan dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124. The conjugational system in Eastern Hindi is distin- Oonjii<ration 

, . . r . , . . . . ill E. and W. 

guished, in general, from that ot the m cst, by the retention Hindi. 

of a larger proportion of inflected forms. 1 'hus while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three infle(*ted tenses, Easterii 
Hindi, besides these, Jias also an infleitted present imperfect, 
imlefinite perfect, and past contingent imjierfect. This com- 
paratively archaic; character of the Eastern dialects is further 
illustrated, especially in Maithili, by the preservation of old 
Prakritic terminations; as, e.g., in the past contingent im- 
perfect, which in ^Vestern Hindi has lost the terminations 
throughout, but retains them in Eastern Hindi, as in the Mt. 

1st and 3rd sing., ‘had I seen,’ ‘had he 

seen,’ where H H. has in both [lersons simply, Tliis re- 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, of the Prakritic 

whi(;h seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modern Hindi Tailhhava words, but 
which, ex(;ept occasionally in the rude diah*cts of !laj|mtana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from Western Hindi. Of 
these remarks the conjugational Tables will aflbrd abundant 
illustration. 

125. Again, .is regards individual tenses, whileAVestern Hindi 
presents three types of the future, (diaracterised severally by 
the letters 15 (Mar. jj, and ^ (N. if), the Eastern dialects 
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Syntax. 


Braj Peculia- 
rities. 


all use a future with the characteristic, (^), showing only 
occasional fragments of any other type. The ^A’^estern dialects 
exhibit in the perf. participle and its tenses, fonns in 

or but the Eastern dialects are distinguished by 
the formation of the correspondinti; parts of the verb by 
means of suffixes with Peculiar also to the cast^ is an 
inflected present witli as the characteristic letter, in Rlioj- 
puri, Maj^adhi, and Maithiii. Both Eastern and \\^estern 
Hindi add the auxiliaries to the j>articiple, conjuf^ating fully 
only the latter. But many dialects of Eastern Hindi, in the 
present and past perfect often reverse this, adding the auxiliary 
to an inflected preterite, and then conjugating only this first 
member, and retaining the auxiliary unchanged. Other minor 
points of difference between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be learned from the Tables of conjugation: the above are the 
most important. 

126. As regards sf/ntax^ the cliief contrast between the 
two families of speeidi is found in the construction of tlie 
tenses of the perfect in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in siudi cases, use an indirect passive constnu tion, 
placing that which in English idiom is the subject nomina- 
tive, in a special case, the case of the agent, which is only 
used in this construction. In the Eastern Hindi dialects, this 
construction, as also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 

127. The specific differences between the various dialects in 
each family wdll be indicated as they come up in the following 
pages. The following n^niarks of a general character, how- 
ever, may well be made here. 

128. In the Braj, the inflcctihle uj of High Hindi (for 
Pr. Sk. 1^:), ill adjectives and verbs, commonly appears 
as iff; but in nouns, the Prakritic ^ has become Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, if final is vriddhied to 1^. 
Anusveir is used much more freely than in High Hindi. Short 

in close roots is very often lengthened ; as, e.g., in 
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for ‘to keep;’ <gT5l^, ‘to walk,’ for ¥t^, 

‘ true,’ for The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Kanauji. 

Where the Braj, as above, has the Kanaujf retains the 
Prakrit ’?fr- final remains unaltered. Anusv^r is used 
with great freedom. 

129. The MsirwJin and Mairvviiri agree with the Kanauji 

in presenting ^ in adjectives, instead of the inflected but 
extend this usage so as to include nouns, saying, e.g., 
instead of ‘ahorse,’ etc. ^ is preferred to a medial 

fl, as in Braj ; as in wniwl» ‘ to adhere,’ for ^afsjT ; for 

mft, ‘ earth/ etc. ^ is very commonly preferred to in 
an unaccented syllable before a verbal termination. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that ihcsamihi 

in the cases given in § 120, must have arisen from 
^4-^. Occasionally, or is inserted between the con- 
current vowels ; as in for (W’lT); for 

irrfww, etc. In Miirwdf, tj very commonly becomes f ; as in 
for H.H. ^understanding;’ for etc. 

These dialects, and, it is said, the Rajputana dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con- 
stantly prefer the cerebral nasal, Tjf, to the dental if. Thus, the 
H.II. forms, ‘own,’ ‘to be,’ are, in Mdfwdpf, 

Other changes peculiar to the Rajputana 
dialects are illustrated by the Mar. for Ar. ‘a 

throne,’ and ‘a king,’ for Pers. 

130. Inasmuch as the Kumdoni, Garhw/ili, and Naipiili, soP®^!™?’ 

^ ^ ^ layan Dialects. 

far as I know, possess little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
be abundantly evident from the sequel that their affinities are 
very close — not with the contiguous dialects of the Ganges 
valley~but with those of Rajputana. The important qualifi- 
cation must be made regarding Naipali, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in ‘Eastern Hindi, and thus 
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[§ 131. 

occupies a position intermediate between tlie two families. 
As agreements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputana, we may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal; as in G. ‘own/ for 

H.II. "WIT; and ‘made/ for H.H. and in 

infinitives generally; as in G. ‘to cry/ for H.H. 

A common aversion to f is also to be observed, as in Ku. 

‘ ^0 ^ay/ for H.H. qififT, where Mar. has The 
saudhi in such cases indicates a preference of ^ to the Mar. 
H;, as union-vowel. Again, h, in both, often becomes f ; as, 
e.g., in G. ‘a honey-comb/ H.H. Htf%WT; and also, 

^ becomes as in G. ‘under/ H.H. *1^%. Many 

nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the archaic 
termination, or the last remainder of the IVakritic liY, 
before its final total disappearance in H.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. The Himalayan dialects, as will appear 
from the tables of conjugation, are further contrasted with 
tliose of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
Niiipjili, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus oc(!upies 
an intermediate position. Illustrations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to and the preference 
ot x; to and of if toqj ; as in ‘to seize/ H.H. xtqj^irr; 

and in g, for the Mar. Tft, in all infinitives. 

131. Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswan of the 
Rcunayan of Tulsi Das deserves sj)ecial attention, on a(!(*ount 
of the litcraiw importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das has 
allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. The student should, of course, carefully dis- 
criminate between such foreign elements, and those which are 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the poet wrote. 
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Although^ e.g.y the Braj. pcrf. part, in Eft, and the K. in 
are often found in the lldmayany as also the Bhoj. perf. in 
neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to the 
Old Baisw^ri, in which the poem is written. 

a. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 

mentioiHTl above, appear in the lldmayan^ and need no furtlicr 
illustration. As peculiarities of orthography, it may be noted 
that for is sometimes written ; as in f^ETcf, for 

^ living creature.’ Some words arc written indifferently with 
^rnr, or "wV; as, and used as an 

lionoriiic pi*onoun, ‘ your Excellency.’ For we sometimes 
find written, as in for ‘ a place.’ Before affixes 

and suffixes, if is very often substituted for ^ or Tims we 
have, ‘a child,’ for H.H. ^51^; ‘ was,’ ‘became,’ 

for ‘say,’ for otc., etc. This n, thus used, 

is prosodially common, but oftener short than long. TJie 
semi- vowels zf and are often softened to and prodmung 
a hiatus wliicdi is suffered to remain; as in ‘at the 

door,’ for etc. Many nouns which iit High Hindi 

terminate in the silent a, in the Ildmdyan end in ^3, often 
lengthened, metr. grat., to ’3f. Examples arc numerous: as, 
^ an arrow the head ;’ ‘ the face ;’ for the 

H.H. WK, T^T, 

Rem. Tills final u is the cluiracteristic vowel of the final diphthoiifr o of 
the Prakrit iioin. sing. This termination represents a stage of tlie language 
immediately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer 
sounded, it is no Ifuiger written, so tliat all words of this class are reduced 
to the form of nouns ending in a silent a. 

b. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 

the simple aspirate ^ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 
^TTf, ‘gain,’ for ‘anger,’ for 'siTf, ‘lord,’ 

fur WRT, etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 
dialect, but it is especially common in the Ildmdyan. 


* Vid. § 99. 
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c. The unnieariins^ Prakritic suffix, is of frequent occur- 
rence, as it is also in modern Maithili.* The following 
instances may be noted: of nouns; wife/ 

^ the fisV ^ a sliip / for ^1X1^ ^ numerals ; 

‘four/ ‘fifty/ ‘acrore;" of proiio- 

minals, etc.; ‘how much/ ‘some/ and 

‘ much," ‘ ever." 

132. The modern Eastern colloquials call for no furtlier 
remark in this place, further than the observation that among 
them the Northern Maithili j>resents the most arc^haic type, 
corresponding, in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Kajputana in Western Hindi. 


* Viil. § rJ4, ami t!»« Maitliili Conjiigatioii in the Tables. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES (^). 

Gender. 

133. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, 
number, and case. We have first to consider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, masculine 

and feminine are recognized. The neuter of 

Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the; Manithf,) the 
Hindi', as well as the closely related Panjabi, has lost, 
so that the gender of many nouns is of nec.essity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by 
popular usage. 

134. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced nimit follows 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original Oeudor. 
gender ; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 

there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted tiic 
following words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi : viz., (Sk. ‘ fire ; ’ 

(Sk. ^fq), ‘ flame (Sk. ‘ heat of the sun ; ’ , 

‘a tinkling;’ ‘incense;’ ^ (Sk. ‘ odour.’ WT, 

Ov 

‘ a strong wind/ if derived, as some say, from the Sk. inascu- 
liiie, would furnish another illustration ; but the original 
identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns are in Hindi com- 
monly reckoned fern., though occasionally inasc. : viz,, or 

'victory/ TfR? ‘a tune / 'burning,' and from the same 
Sanskrit root, ' envy/ ' malice/ ‘ the ey V ' a 
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thing,’ and arPT) ‘ the body,’ from the Sk. neuters, 
and arnij have become feminine. So also ‘the body,’ and 
‘ a book,’ in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi, ‘ death,’ masc. or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 

always feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhava, 

c. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may probably be 
found in the influence of co-existing Urdd equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
may have become feminine through the influence 
of tlie Urdu and In like manner often retains 

the masculine gender, possibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, hut also the masc. Urdd In the case of some Tadbhavas, 

the words may possibly not be, in fact, descended directly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been preserved 
in literature. 

135 . Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to be quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be known. These rules respect, either the 
signification of nouns, or their terminations. 

136 . Nouns of the following significations are 
masculine : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 

objects, as contrasted with small, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind : as, ‘ a cart,’ in 

contrast with gdrt, ‘a carriage,’ fem.; XWT rassd, 
‘a heavy rope;’ pot/id, ‘a tome;’ in contrast, 
respectively, with rasst, ‘a small rope,’ and 
potM, ‘ a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 

rocks generally : as, sond, ‘ gold ; ’ ^qr rupd, 

‘ silver ; ’ WT Jastd, ‘ pewter ; ’ t>ird, ‘ a diamond ; ’ 

kankar, ‘ nodular limestone.’ 
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Exn. The following are feminine ; viz., rMwrff,* silver;’ 
and compounds in which or is the last 

member; as, pdifd^mrittikd, ‘opal;’ 

sondmakkht, ‘ goldstoue.’ 

(4) N’ames of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the -week, and of the astrological karans : ♦ as, 
samvat, ‘a year;’ budh, ‘ Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 

or proper : as, puhdr^ ‘ a mountain ; ’ sugar , 

*• the ocean ; ’ t^TfT girt, ‘ a mountain ; ’ fMvi vindhya, ‘ the 
Vindhya mountains.’ 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies: as, (pronounced 
suraj), ravi, etc., ‘the sun;’ s/jw/rr, ‘the planet 
Venus ; ’ % ketuy ‘ a conuit.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 
%j{ prem, ‘love;’ hop, ‘anger;’ lobh, ‘avarice.’ 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in ^ d final are 
feminine : as, ichchhd, ‘ desire ; ’ also the three follow- 

ing : viz., arainch, ‘ enmity ; ’ krudh, and occasionally, 
krodh, ‘ anger.’ 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include the following : — 

«. Many nouns in rff td, from Sanskrit bases in ^ tri : as, 
^T«TT ddtd, ‘ a giver ;’ Ts^ff^iyuddUd, ‘ a w'arrior,’ from yudh, 

‘ to fight ;’ where the final ?n td, for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to VT dhd. 

A. Some nouns in i, from Sanskrit bases in in : as, 
kdri, ‘a doer,’ and its compounds. 

c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in ^5 ka : as, 
upadeshak, ‘an instructor;’ rachak, ‘ a maker.’ 


* The Pandits reckon eleven karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, 
of which two equal a lunar day (tithi). 
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(l. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in na (m tia), 
especially common in poetry, as the last member of compound 
words: as, haran, ‘ a remover;’ dukkahhanjan, 

‘ a destroyer of grief ; ’ tifqjfqiqif patitapdwau, ‘ purifier of the 
guilty.’ 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member 
is a Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun : 
as, rajnkhar, ‘ a demon,’ lit. ‘night-walker;’ 

rfAarn/f//<ar, ‘supporter of the earth ;’xritnn;i’“/’®^«''j‘r®™o''er 
of sin.’ 

/. A numerous class of Tadbbava substantives in .ya 
(iCqi, TWlj and'^zn) : as, gawaiyd, ‘a singer;’ 
lewaitjd, ‘ a taker ; ’ dhaiidhoriyd, •‘ a crier.’ 

^ 137 . Tho following are feminine viz. : — 

(1) All names of females. 

(2 ) N ames of tho lunar days ; as, ^ duf ‘ the second ; ’ 

ashtami^ ‘ tlio eighth ; ’ amdvas, ‘ the day of 

new moon.’ 

(o) Most names of rivers : as, im[gaiigd^ ‘the Ganges;’ 
qfqqt lavand, ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

Exc. son, ‘the Sone,’ fthJ sindhu, ‘the Indus,’ and 
‘the Brahmaputra,’ are masculine. 

138 . As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no 
general rule can be given, further than this, that the 
majority of such names, especially of large trees, arc 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
jalaj, saroruh, Jcamal, etc., arc all masculine. But the 
names of a large number of plants and fruits are 
feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every 
case. In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common 
term has determined the gender of the individuals Included under it. 
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Tims, names of mountains are prolmbly masc., because the generic terms, 
parbatf girif etc., signifying ‘ mountain,* are masc. So, probably, names 
of metals, stones, etc., are masc., because the common terms, d/nHu^ ^a 
pat thar, pd^dn, etc., ‘a stone,* ratn^ ‘a jewel,’ are muse. In 
the case of the exceptions, chdndl, and the compounds of mrittikd and 
maksjiikd^ the fern, terminations, d and /, have occasioned the deviation 
from the rule. So, also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., because 
the words, diriy divas^ etc., ‘a solar day,* are masc.; but the narne.s of 
the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of iithij * a lunar 
day.* Still, the ultimate reason for these rules must be found in the 
imagination of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate 
objects, according as masculine or feminine attributes were fancied to 
be predominant in them. 

140 . The following rules have respect to the temi- 

by 'I’erniina- 

nations or nouns. tiou. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masentme', 
viz. : — 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in ^ « or (in final : as, 
ghard, ‘an oarthon jar;’ derd, ‘a tent;’ 

jhold, ‘ a walhit ; ’ dhudn^ ‘ smoke.’ 

Exc. Diminutives ending in 15;^ are feminine : as, c.g., 
thailiyd, ‘ a small bag;’ chirit/d, ‘ a small bird 

phnriyd, ‘ a boil.’ The following are also feminine ; 
viz., ‘ betel mit;’ ^IfaiT ‘ a .sbrinip ;’ 

fod, ‘the act of feeling;’ ‘ time.’ "SI (ddu, 

‘ a place,’ is masc. or fem. 

N.B. Tadbliava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their 
uniform inflection of a to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns in ^ m or ^ m, in their diphthongs, 

or or in the cognate semivowtd v, wheth(;r 

Avith or without Auusvtlr : as, iiHulhu, ‘ honey ; ’ 
kalcu, ‘ a luncheon ; ’ charkdo, ‘ an ascent ; ’ arifV 

mahyau, ‘ buttermilk ; ’ hhdv, ‘ an emotion ; ’ ailfll 
gdnw, ‘ a village.’ 
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The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 
a, Nouns fern, hi ^ w. 

achak^ii^ ^ spectacles.^ ^^jambu,^ ^ the rose-apple.^ 
dyu, ^ age.’ rf^ tarku^ ^ a spindle.^ 

iksJiUy ^ sugarcane.’ basing ^ a thing.’ 

cbahchu^ ^ the beak of a mrityu^ ^ death.’ 

bird.’ renUj ^ sand.’ 

A. Nouns fern, in ^ ^ uti. 

'iSUV^djihit, ^ opium,’ W./ww, ^ a louse.’ 

^p^or w/w or uluy ^ a kind ddru^ ^ ardent spirits.’ 

of grass.’ or hdlu or bdru^ 

’»T £^dy ^excrement.’ ^sand.’ 

(banid u/ iihocs fixed to if AAw, ^the earth.’ 
pattens.’ re/m pe/i u, ‘ abundance.’ 

’^^c/iatnu, ‘ an army.’ ‘a pumpkin.’ 

c/i«w>p«, ‘a work in alter- ‘the hot wind.’ 

nate prose and verse.’ sdru, ‘ a starling.’ 

/dffu, ‘ a place.’ 

‘a tear,’ is both masculine and feminine. In the 
Shdkuntald it is masculine. 

c. Nouns fern, in o, ttn. 

ohhdon^ ^ shade.’ salnoy ^ the full moon in 

^it^/okbony ‘risk.’ Sawan.’ [mustard.’ 

Aao, ‘wind.’ sarsori^ ‘a kind of 

ilt hhon,\ ‘the eyebrow^’ sari^ ‘ an oath.’ 

d. N^ouns fern, in au^ aim. 

gaim^X ‘ opportunity.’ jhiu, ‘ the ace in dice.’ 

^ dann, ‘ flame.’ ^ tan, ‘the flame of a candle.’ 

e. The following in if are feminine; viz., nev^ ‘a 
foundation;’ tev, ‘habit, custom;’ rdv c/idv, 

‘ merriment.’ 

Also, rarely, masculine. t Also bhaun and bhaunh. 

J Occasionally masc. 
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/. Tlie following are of either gender ; viz., khardmi, * 

‘ wooden sandals ; ’ fhdtm, < a place ; ’ sahdu, ‘ help.* 

Rem. Mfiny words are written indifferently with one or another of 
these cognate letters : as, e.g., or or or t' 

or etc. ; but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been 
tlniuglit necessary to repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in w tva and ya final are all 

masculine : as, ishvaratva, ‘ godhead,’ from 

ishvar, ‘God;’ I'djya^ ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 

rdjan. 

a. These are all Tatsainas and are all derived from concrete nouns. 
AVIien, ill any case, a Tadbliava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to 
§ 134 ; as, e.g., raj, for rdjya, inasc. 

(4) .]N^ouns formed with the sufhxes rm pan^ pand, 
or qx /'a, = English, ‘-hood,’ ‘-ness;’ also, orw^, and 

are all masc. : as, laraJcpun, ‘ childhood ; ’ 

burhdpd, ‘ old ago ; ’ nmrakfipan, ‘ foolish- 
ness;’ ^^Tsror^RT^, ‘height;’ ‘length.’ 

Hem. 1 . A few of these are sometimes used as feminines ; probably as 
following the analogy of must abstract nouns. Also, the anomalous form 
luvhclipani is feni. 

Rem. 2. These terminations all corruptions of the Sk. suflix 
(Ved. used to form neuter nouns; whence, like the Tatsama forms 

in they become masculine in Hindi. 

(5) Nouns formed with the suffix /«, ‘ born,’ are 

masculine: as, ‘a lotus,’ from ^^jal, ‘water,’ 

lit., ‘ the water-born ;’ ukhamaj, for mjmiajay 

from ushmarij ‘ beat,’ lit., ‘ heat-born,’ a general 

term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 


♦ III the E. always fern. 
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(6) Nouns in ^ (nr w) are both masc. and fern. ; but 
the majority are inasc. Among masculines in M may 
be particularly noted the following ; viz. : — 

a. All nouns of agency: as, dahaiu consumer;’ 

iinm ganjau^ ^ a destroyer/ etc. 

A. A large class of Tatsainas (Sanskrit neuters) : as, 
ai/a7iy ^a place;’ ddn^^ a gift/ ‘alms;’ darpan^ ‘a 

mirror;’ (pronounced ‘ knowledge.’ 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in w final in 

a conjunct : as, yatn, commonly pronounced, and often 
written, as a Tadbhava, ‘labor;’ svapuy 

‘ sleep.’ 

d. Ad<l to these a large class of verbal nouns in M u 

(Tadbhavas) : as, chalan, ‘going/ ‘walk;’ karan^ 

‘action/ ‘deed;’ marauy ‘slaughter.’ 

Exc, Tlie following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in ^ ii : — 


(tdv(t)iy ‘ braces for 
tightening a bedstead.’ 

dnvdiiy ‘ spirit,’ ‘ pro- 
per pride.’ 

drandvufiy ‘ tidings 
of arrival.’ 

iitran^ ‘ fragments,’ ‘ cast- 
off clothes.’ 

Tgifii ww, ‘ wool.’ 
kdn^ ‘shame.’ 
kaiuy ‘ a bamboo twig.’ 

khirkin^ ‘ a window.’ 
ghiriy ‘ disgust.’ 
chhduy ‘ a bamboo frame 
for a thatch.’ 


dharariy ‘ a beam/ ‘ ac- 
cent.’ 

propensity,’ ‘ardor.’ 
xii^ phuffoi^ ‘a quarrel.’ 

O- 

hdkdyan^ ‘ the name 
of a tree.’ 

7'akaHy ‘ method.’ 
rahiy ‘ liight.’ 

^dtjmuy ‘ a rod.’ 
sihighmiy ‘act of sinell- 
ing.’ 

suthauy ‘ drawers.’ 

Sa!^ 

saiHf ‘ a liint,’ ‘ a wink.’ 
3r.f Au», ‘ name of a coin,’ 


To which n>ay be added all feminines in wliieh fall under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, a,, 147, 148, 150. 
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141 . Nouns which have the following terminations 
are feminine ; viz. : — 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in ^ a final. Under this 
head, we may note especially : 

a. Nouns in ^ d and nd (TUT wa), from roots either 
unaltered or affected with gun : as, from the root 

iciich/id, ^ desire;^ from gxisn trishidy nhirst;^ fromf^^, 
lekkdy ‘ a line.^ 

b. Abstracts in TfT M, derived from nouns and adjectives : 
as, from ifij, ^courteous,’ in5r?n namratd^ ‘courtesy;^ TW. 
‘ lord,^ TT^Tj prahhutdj ‘ lordship.^ These are very numerous. 

Exc, A few Tatsama nouns in ^ a, from bases in an, 
are masculine, according to § 134. The principal of these 
are: animd, ^the faculty of becoming invisible;^ ;^T 

murddhd, M.he head;’ yakshmd, ^pulmonary con- 

sumption ; ’ %tiTT shleshmd, ^ the phlegmatic humor.’ 

Rem, But tlie following, from bases in aw, have become fern, in 
Hindi : viz., pdhd, ‘ the spleen ; * ifT mahxmd^ ‘ majesty.’ TTTTT 
tdrd^ * a star,’ is sometimes masc. and sometimes fern. 

(2) Many nouns in i; i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in frf ti and 7ii ; as, matt, ‘ the mind ; 
sojigati, ^intercourse;’ gldni, ^weariness.’ Under this 

class come also such nouns as vriddhi, ‘ increase ; ’ 
huddhi, ^wisdom;’ where the final affix fn ti has becomofv 
dhi by satidhi, 

Exc, But the following nouns in * are masc. ; viz. : — 

a. Names of animals ; as, kapi, ^ a monkey ; ’ 
krimi, ^ a worm.’ 

b. All compounds with dhi : a.s, xrf^fVf paridhi, ^ circum- 
ference ; ’ nidhi, ^ a treasure ; vdridhi, Uhe 

ocean.’ 


9 
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c. ■ To these add all nouns in the following list, viz. : 


’WfTTfiT atitJd^ ^ a guest/ 
akshiy ^ the eye/ 
agni^ ^ fire/ 

aniy ^ the edge of a 
weapon/ 

archly ^a flame/ 
asi^ ^ a sword/ 
asihiy ^a bone/ 

^TlfH drdtiy ‘ an enemy/ 
dadhi, ‘curd/ 
dhvani^ ‘sound/ 


pdni^ ‘ the hand/ 
rnani/^ ‘ a jewel/ 
t/asjifiy ‘ a stick/ 

XTftl rds/iif ‘ a heap/ ‘ a 
quantity/ 

vahniy ‘fire/ 

vd7'i or srifr water/ 
vr'ihiy ‘ rice/ 

"arif^ .s7ia/?, ‘ rice/ 
sachiy ‘ intimacy/ 
stirahhiy ‘ nutmeg/ 


(3) Most nouns in i final are feminine : as, 

^ bread binizy ^ supplication gdli^ ‘ abuse/ 


JExc. Except those included under § 13fi, (8) 6, and the 


following ; 

azniy ‘ nectar/ 

(/rt, ‘an enemy.’ 

^ g/n, ‘clarified hutter,’ 
^ ji, ‘life,’ ‘soul.’ 


‘curdled milk.’ 
pdniy ‘ water/ 

‘ a pearl/ 

hdthiy ‘an elephant/ 


Rem, These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, and are 

corruptions of and and of 

and ^ftr and HT^, of and 

of They thus all come under the general principle 

laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in fZ *12 v’at, or ^ teat, are 
feminine : as, H chanchandhat^ ‘ a throbbing ; ’ 

bulahdt, ‘ a calling ; ’ bandwat, ‘ a fabrica- 

tion ; ’ ^n»rr®fZ sagdwat, ‘ relationship ’ 


Sometimes also fern. 
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Rem, 1. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived 
from verbal roots in d final, and are,, for the most part, alliterative and 
imitative words : and (2) that the and the are in some dialects 
frequently dropped. 

Rem, 2. The original of these terminations is the Sanskrit fern, noun, 

‘ state,’ * condition ; ’ which has determined the gender of these 
derivatives. 

N.B, It is to be observed, in the application of the above rules, that 
each rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even 
though words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., 
dfiobtt ‘a washerman,* is masc., though not explicitly excepted from 
§ 141 (3), because it is already included under § 136 (8) b. 

142 . The above rules have especial reference to those Gender in 

Arabic and 

words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the ehief part I’crsianWord 
of the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in ^ d or f A 
(Ar . ' or », ^), are masc. : as, daryd{\)jS), ‘a river;’ 

hhdnah (<UU-), ‘a room ; ’ igwr? gundh (iUT), ‘ sin.’ 

Exc, The following common words arc fern.: viz., 
khatd ‘a fault;’ tarah (^^), ‘manner;’ 

dawd (Ijj), ‘medicine;’ dud (Icj), ‘a prayer;’ 
dnnyd (Uj), ‘the world;’ hald (L), ‘a calamity;’ 
rdh ‘spirit;’ saldh ‘counsel;’ 

‘ morning.’ 

(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which Tf ta 

is the first syllable, and ^ u, the vowel of the last 
syllable, and which have the medial radical doubled, 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length- 
ened, are masc.: as, taalluq (jIjw), ‘connexion;’ 

taldwat ‘reading.’ The word 
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iawajjuJi is an exception. But words of this 

form, though common in Urdu, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in ?r / (cy) and ii 

sh are fern. ; as, 5?^?! hukuniat ‘ govern- 
ment ndlish ‘ a complaint.’ 

Ex€. The most common exceptions to the above rule are 
the following: viz., gosht ‘meat takht, 

Mdr. (c:_-asf), ‘ a throne; ’ darakht often 

mispronounced darakhat, and even darkhat, ‘ a tree ; 
dast (ti-w j), ‘ a hand ; ’ dost ‘ a fnend ; ’ 

naksh ((yJLi), ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ hut (i.i— j), ‘an idol;’ 

wakt often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht, 

‘time;’ sharhat ‘a drink.’ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with tt ta (cLi) for 

the first syllable, and i as the vowel of the last syllable, 
arc generally fern.: as, tadbir ‘an expedient;’ 

plan.’ tdwfj ‘an 

amulet,’ is masc., but will scarcely bo met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west. 

143 . Most compound words follow the gender of the 

last word ; as, IsJmarechchhd, fern., ‘ the will of 

God ;’ goplndth, masc., ‘ lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Kxc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most fre- 
quently take the gender of the first word : viz., 
fell!., ‘walk,’ ‘behaviour.’ 

144 . In the Naipdli Gospel, many nouns which, according 

to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. This is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Tatsama 
nouns in Examples are: 9tn, ‘kindness;’ ‘com- 
mand;’ ‘desire;’ etc., etc.; all which, although by the 

above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipilli Gospel. 
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Formation op Feminine Nouns. 

145. Tadbhava masc. nouns in a final * usually 
form their feminines by the substitution of f for ^ a.f 
Thus ghorUy ‘ a horse,’ makes ghot;t, ‘ a mare ; ’ 

betdy ‘ a son,’ betiy ‘a daughter.’ 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, make the fern, in hi ; as, e.g., kaserd, ‘ a 

brazier,’ fern. kaserin ; dulhd, ‘a bridegroom,’ 

fern, dulhin, ‘ a bride.’ But tjia{herd, ‘ a brazier,’ 

makes the fern. t,hatheri ; and hhatiydrd, * an 

innkeeper,’ makes its fern. bhatjydri or 

hhatiydrin. 

146. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination i. Examples a.re, of Tatsamas : — devly 
‘ a goddess,’ from dev ; putri, ‘ a daughter,’ from 

putra ; hrdhmaniy ‘ a Brdhinan woman,’ etc. : 

of Tadbhavas : — bheriy ‘a ew'e,’ from bher ’y 
bandariy ‘ a female monkey,’ from bandar y etc. 

147. Masc. nouns in ^ commonly form their feminine 

by adding «T «, the final vow<'I being previously short- 
ened ; as, dhobiy ‘a washerman,’ fern., *rr^ 

maliy'-Q. gardener,’ fern., malm ; ndly ‘ a barber,’ 

fern., ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, 

and commonly denote professions and occupations. 

148. Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
trades, if ending in a consonant, form the fern, by the 


• Vid. § 140 (I) N.B. 

•f Always, where the a repr««ents an original akafy. 
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suffix in or ^ : as, e g., iflWTT sonar, ‘ a gold- 
smith,’ fern., sundrin or sundrni', 

Jcaldr, ‘a distiller,’ fern., «(i5iTfT’si kaldrin or 
kaldrnL 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadbhava names of 

animals form their fern, in ^ n or ni : as, 
sinhanl, ‘ a lioness,’ from sink j hdghanl, 

‘ a tigress,’ from WTEf hdgh, Sk. «5TBr. 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination ; as 
from ^irnr, ‘a serpent,’ the fern., Silfai*!- Tff^, ‘a husband,’ makes its 
fern., Tl^ . 

b. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) 

the fern, of Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ f: as, 
hitkdri, ‘ a friend,’ fern., hitkdrini. 

149. The suffix is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 

denote ^the wife of^: as, e.g., jmnditdni^ ^the wife 

of a pandit,’ from pandit ; indrdni^ ^ the wife of 

Indra.’ This usage is extended to a very few Persian words ; 
as, especially, firgclTT^ mihtardni^ nlie wife of a sweeper/ 
from 

150. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their feni. by adding the suffix dm^ a final long vowel 

being rejected. Thus, dubcy ^a <!lass of Brahmans,’ makes 
its fem., dubdm; pdnre^ ^a brahmanical title/ 

fern., 1(^1 f j)ardm. 

151. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many 

instances, quite a different word from the corresponding 
masc. term. Examples are: sdur, ^a bull/ fern., 

gdo, "a COW;’ purush^ ‘a man,’ fem., striy 

woman ; ’ bhdi^ ^ a brother,’ fem., bahbiy sister;’ 

friTH pitdy father,’ fem., iFriWT mdtd, ^a mother.’ 

152. Nouns of agency in retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, gawaiyd, ‘a singer;’ lapatiyd, 

‘a liar,’ masc. or fem. 

163. In the fem. term., (, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply Origin of Fem. 

. Teriuinatious, 

the reg^ular Sanskrit fem. termiiintiori. Out the same termination in the 
fem. of TadbliavH nouns in d will he found to represent the Sanskrit fem. 
term., ifni. Thus, as, e.g., ghordf * a horse,’ is for the Sanskrit ghotakah ; 
ghorly ‘a mare,’ is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, through an intermediate 
fovm.ghoriyd, Tadhhava feminines in «, have, in most cases, arisen 
from Sanskrit masc. bases in i«, fern., inL Thus, e.g., md/iw, ‘a gar- 
dener’s wife,’ from mdli (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., md/f), is for mdlini ; 
dlwhiriy ‘a washerman,’ masc., dhobi, for a form, dhdvini; sundrin or 
sundrniy ‘ a goldsmith’s wife,’ points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakdrin 
(fem. svarnakdrini), for the more common svarnakdra. 

Declension op Nouns. 

154 . Declension respects those modifications 

of the noun by which arc expressed the relations of 
number and case 

a. Hindf, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, 
has lost the dual, and only recognizes a singular 
and plural If, very rarely, we meet a Sanskrit 

dual form, as, e.g., furjiff pitaruu, ‘ parents,’ froinfirg, ‘ father,’ 
such forms have no organic connection with the language. 

155. The distinctions of number and case are marked, Method of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, ijy 
certain inflectional changes; and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 

base. Practically, Hindf has but one declension, from 
which certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
all the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
subject in High Hindf 

(1) Most Tadhhava masc. nouns in 'VI d, inflect the inflection m 
final vowel to n e, and those in an, to or n e, 
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throughout the oblique singular ; all other nouns, masc. 
or fern., are inflected in the singular. Examples of 
inflected nouns are the following: kutta, ‘a dog,’ 

obi. sing., ^5% kutte ; gfford, ‘ a horse,’ obi. sing., 

ghore] Wifan tdmbd, ‘copper,’ obi. sing., "^^idnibe', 
baniydri, ‘ a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., baniycn 

or baniye ; dhudn^ ‘ smoke,’ obi. sing., 

dkuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are : mdll^ 

‘ a gardener,’ Tnc ghar, ‘ a house,’ larki, ‘ a girl,’ 

^f'nn J««/d, ‘ a mother,’ hiriydn, ‘ time,’ r«/, 

‘night,’ etc., all which forms are used alike in the nom. 
and obi. sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in 
d, as, x:T3fT rdyd, ‘ a king,’ ^'raTT dtnid, ‘ spirit,’ fqirr 
pita, ‘ father,’ etc., retain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure ® A, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, 
in Tj e, as, e.g., handah, ‘ a servant,’ obi. sing., hande. 

JLxe. 1. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain un- 
changed in the sing. : viz., kdkd, ‘ a paternal uncle ; ’ 

cAac/m, ‘ a maternal uncle;’ /d/d, ‘a schoolmaster;’ 

‘ a title of respect ; ’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

JUxc. 2. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ‘ son ! ’, is 
either bete or Ae/d. 

Rem. It is diflicult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in nRT, from Tatsama 
nouns having the same termination. It will, however, be of 
service to observe, that 

1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in TfT, and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in including especially a large 
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number of common fern, nouns in Tff, a"d a few in fit (mr), 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected ; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in m are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected, as almve, to throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, viz,: ^ttTT data, ‘a giver,’ 
komaltd, ‘softness,’ ichchhd, ‘desire,’ ?iF(!n 

irinji^d, ‘thirst,’ are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uninfl.ected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, 
ghard, ‘ an earthen jar,’ fkt larkd, ‘ a boy,’ erfit ghutnd, 

‘the knee,’ are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to ly in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as are inflected by the above 

^ ^ / Masc. xsoin. 

rule to H e or if en in the obi. sing., retain the same !’>«• 
inflection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur, are alike. Thus, 
larka, ‘ a boy,’ obi. sing,, larke, makes its nom. 

plur. also Di^^ larke, ‘boys;’ garha, ‘a ditch,’ obi. 
sing., Fre garhe, nom. plur., fi^ garhe, ‘ ditches,’ 
rupigdj ‘ a rupee,’ makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
rupige, or Fpm rupae. On the other liund, er: 
ghar, ‘a house,’ yoddhd, ‘a warrior,’ Fiii; bhdi, ‘a 
brother,’ have in the nom. plur. also, larF; ghar, ‘ houses,’ 
yoddhd, ‘ warriors,’ wt bhdi, ‘ brothers.’ 

Rem. Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from 
the termination, yet, practically, this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. 

As in the use of such English words as ‘deer,’ ‘ sheep,’ etc., the number is 
generally quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fern, nouns in i and t; i, make the nom. 
plural in qit dn ; all other fern, nouns, in ij en. It is to 
be observed, that fern, nouns in FR d, occasionally, and 
those in T i, or t i, commonly, insert a euphonic rt y 
before all such added terminations, i final before this 
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^ being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class : larH^ ‘ a girl,’ nom. plur., larkiydn ; 

vidhi^ ‘ a divine law,’ nom. plur., vidhiydn : 

of the second class : >Tr?f bat, ‘ a word, bher, ‘ a 
sheep,’ ^ bastu, ‘a thing;’ nom. plur., bdten, 

bheren, bastuen. 

«• Tichd, ‘ a sacred ode/ and gha^d, ‘ a heavy 

cloud/ make the nom. plur. either ^ichden, ^ZTTf 

ghatden, or richdyen, ghatdyen. ‘a wife/ 

makes the nom. plur. 

6. ^ V is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 
^ y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as in bhauwen, ‘ eye- 
brows,’ nom. plur. of hhaun ; and, very rarely, after /, 
as in putliwdn, for U7if%f?rt ‘dolls/ ‘puppets/ 

from putli, 

c. A number of fern, nouns in i;;7TT tyd, chiefly diminutives, 

form the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only; as, fzf^nTT 
t,Uiyd, ‘ a young hen/ nom. plur., tiliydn ; 

dibiyd, ‘ a small box/ nom. plur., dibiydn ; 

chiiriyd, ‘a bird/ nom. plur., chiriydn. Similarly, 

fqv|4|T vidhvdy ‘a widow,’ makes the nom. plur., 
vidhvdn. 

d. 3rnf gde or gdo, ‘ a cow,’ and rom, ‘ fine hair,’ 

‘down,’ both reject the final letter before the plural termi- 
nations ; as in the nom. plur., gden, ftTi roen, 

Rem, 1. The nom. plur. termhiRtion of feminine nouns is sometimes 
omitted, and the tendency to this omission seems to be increasing. 

Rem, 2. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives 
or adjectives, make the nom. piiir. in otherwise, the nom. plur. 

and sing, are alike ; * as, tinon^ nom. plur,, " the three ; ’ 

cMron ghore, * the four horses ; ’ but chdr ghore^ * four 

* These numeral forms in on are all Aggregatives, and the termination 
is not to be identified with the affix of the obi. plural, with which it has no 
connection. The form is explained in the chapter on Numerals, 
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horses/ ‘ f<>«r rnme/ But ^ do, ‘ two/ used collectively, 

makes tlie iiom. pltir., donoUf ‘ the two/ ‘ both.’ 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in inflection in 

\ / • / / Ol)l X^lur 

on, throughout the Oblique plural; Anusvdr being 
dropped in the vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to it e in the obi. 
sing., this termination ^ on is substituted for the final 
vowel. If the noun end in i; t or f i, the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic ^ y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final ^ « is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 
nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to in the sing.: 

9 ^ord, ‘a horse,’ obi. plur., ghoron, voc. plur., 
ghoro ; ^tTT kuttd, ‘ a dog,’ obi. plur., kutton, 
voc. plur., ijift kutto ; of nouns in t; and biiH, 

‘a. cat,’ obi. plur., billigon, voc. plur., 

dhobi, ‘ a washerman,’ obi. plur., dhobiyon ; 

vidhi, ‘ a law,’ obi. plur., vidhiyon ; of other 

nouns : ptistak, ‘ a book,’ obi. plur., pusfakon ; 

rat, ‘ night,’ obi. plur., "niff rdton : joru, ‘ a 

wife,’ obi. plur., joruon ; fqifr pita, ‘ a father,’ 

obi. plur., pitdon, 

a, Oc<!asionally we meet with the obi. plurals, devton, irrcsrulat oi)l. 

•?;T^ rajon, atoxon, from ^tTT devtd, ‘ a deity,’ 

raja, ‘ a king,’ dtxrid, ‘ the spirit ; ’ but these forms are 

incorrect, and have not the sanction of good usage. They, 
correctly, follow the usage of all Tatsania nouns, and for the 
obi. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtdon, rdjdon, dlmdon. 

b. But the following nouns, viz., arni cow,’ ft*! rom, 

^ down/ gdnwy ^ a village/ iff^ udmvy ^ a name/ ddmv, 

‘ a time,’ trt^ pdnw, ‘ the foot,’ drop the final letter before the 
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obi. plur. termination. In the last four, the Anusvdr before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obi. plur. 
of these nouns becomes roon, irpiff gdon, 

ndon, ddon, vn^pdon. 

Postpositions 256. The elaborate inflectional system of the Sanskrit 

of Declension. 

having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise definition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called post- 
positions.* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit case-tenninations to the stem, still reasons of 
jiractical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows ; Nominative 
Accusative (w^), Dative Agent Ab- 
lative Genitive (#iv). Locative and 

Vocative No postpositions are used cvith the 

Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining cases, in High Hindi, are as follows : 
Acc. and Dat. Agt. %, Abl. %, Gen. (%, ^), 
Loc. ?!, or All of these are appended to 

the oblique form of the noun, where such a form exists. 

Rem, Tlie same postpositions are used for tlie several cases, wlietlier 
the noun be in the singular or plural. is. sometimes substituted for 
in the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, 

j * These are similar in character to prepositions in English ; but as they 
) always folhiw their noun, they are more accurately termed * /> 05 ^positions.’ 

t What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But 
as, in Hindi, thi.s case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it 
seems better to drop a term which can only mislead. 
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157. The accusative appears in Hindi under two Formation of 

1 • 1 • 1 I • • 1 1 Accusative an 

lorms, the one identical wuth the nominative, the other Dative, 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form with the 
appended postposition In this last case, when the 

accusative is the object of a transitive verb, ait is in- 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But wdth an accusative pre- 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to be rendered ‘ to ; ’ 
and w'hen the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will be translated ‘ at ; ’ as, anc ^ ‘ go to the 

house ^ t?I ait, ‘ at night.’ ajt is also used as the post- 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered ‘ to.’ 

158. Strictly speaking, % is the English ‘by,’ but Formatinn of 
m rendering into English idiom, it will be found ne- Agent, 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely us 

the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
case is of necessity deferred to the chapter on Verbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to 
translated ‘from,’ but sometimes also, ‘ by ’ or ‘with.’ 

160. The genitive postposition, is, accurately 
speaking, an adjective particle, equivalent to sucli Eng- 
lish phrases as ‘belonging to,’ ‘pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of this particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective,; hence this post- 
position, as will hereafter appear, follows the regular 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in «, 

♦ The following remarks of Lassen, tonceiniog the corresponding 
Mnr&thi genitive in ebd, apply equally to the Hindi genitive in kd. 

" Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt ' patrit eguuin,’ ‘ oppidi civet,’ ted 
'paternum eguum,’ ‘ oppidanot civet.’ Jdjectivum autem quum tit, facile 
apparel cur terminatio pro vario regiminit genere varietur .” — Inst. Ling. 

Prac. p. 54. 
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and is made to agree with the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 

Get'pOTtpLi- following rules regulate the use of the three 

tion. forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) H is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 

(2) % he is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) 38^ hi is used before all fern, nouns in any case 
wliatevcr, singular or plural. The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say : 

vHV ^ ifZT dhoM kd beta, ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 
mdli ke bete, ‘ the gardener’s sons.’ 

^ tJT barliai ke larke par, ‘on the carpenter’s 
child.’ 

TTWT ^ Wnjt ^ rd/d ke gdon men, ‘ in the king’s villages.’ 

^ vne panditon kd gbar, ‘ the house of the pundits.’ 
brdkmani ki pothi, ‘ the Brahman’s book.’ 

^ ^irtn '’’djd ki dgyd par, ‘ on the king’s command.’ 

^ is/iwdr ki bdten, ‘ the words of God.’ 

^ UT pahdron ki chorion par, ‘ on the peaks 

of the mountains.’ 

N.li. The student will carefully observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and case of the 
following noun. 

The Locative 102. Of thc varfous postpositious commouly assigned 

Po.stpositions. j.ri • 

' to the locative case, is the English ‘ in ; ’ UT is ‘ on ; ’ 
TWi and alike denote the limit to which, ‘up to,’ 
‘as far as.’ Fiir the Sk. is occasionally 
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used, as in the Shalcuntald ; thus, ^ as far 

as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the 
accusative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
ppstpositions attached ; and the other form consisting of such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
case of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will of 
course be identiccal with the nom. sing. Thus we may say, 

^ or ^ 'at that time;’ or, 

more rarely, inTT ^ midst of the city.’ This 

latter form is used in cases where the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practi<*ally 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Rem. That the ohriqiie form alone, in this last instnnee, is a true locative 
case, is plain from the fact that tlie d final of the genitive postpositions und 
of adjectives, is always inflected to /before the form in question, even when 
it is identical with the nominative singular. Nor is it correct, willi some, 
to represent the postposition as in such cases arbitrarily omitted. In 
reality, we have herein a remaining trace of the old inflectional system 
of declension. The inflectional ending has indeed, in all nouns except 
Tndhliavas in d, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun in form like the 
nominative, but the real character of such words is still discernihle from 
their power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjunct. 

163. The word loa (Sk. and Garh. is at)- I’tnphrastic 

. . rlural. 

pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 
the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to this appended In the case of in- 

flected Tadbhavas in d, the noun is inflected to e before 
whether in the nom, or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., 5^*1 
rdjd log, ‘kings,’ as a class; W dhoH logon 

men, ‘ among washermen ; ’ ^ kavi logon ko, 
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‘to poets;’ % laniyen logon se, ‘by shop- 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, das rdjd de, 

since there is no reference to kings as a class ; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’ — a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’ — musi be translated, 
rdjd log dhani hate ham, 

a. This usage of the word is properly confined to nouns 
denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar log, much as we would say, 

^ the monkey folk/ It has indeed been denied that is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons ; but ex- 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phras^ from the Rdmdyan : ff H, 

‘ (they) killed deer with the arrow/ 

h. The word is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they’ in the sense of ‘people, in general;’ as, 

= French, ‘on dit,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

Rem. has also a feminine form, ‘woman,’ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides the word Jitj or ^r*fj ‘a host,’ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class ; as, e.g., 

‘the gods;’ tTITT*!’!? ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz. : as, 

‘mountains;’ '9m, as, ‘worshippers; 

as, f’niiTj ‘sunbeams;’ as, animals;’ 

?nn, as, ^ aiTT, ‘sages;’ as, rm , ‘sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 
whole of ray sins;’ ttWr*!, as, ^ tFWW, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good;’ as, int ‘warriors;’ 

^ ‘young Brahmans;’ ;ST1T, as, nsfq 
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■arifj ‘the monkeys;’ as, ’Vli ‘sins.’ The word 
is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line ; as, 
i^srnTtll', ‘ the line of hair along the breast bone 
‘ a flock of cranes,’ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 

<a multitude of demons/ 

JRem, In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

^ assemblage,^ ‘ multitude,’ ^ flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

165. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 
English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always 

be expressed in Hindi. niay be either ‘a horse’ or 

^ the horse ; ’ f^Rlt may be ^ women * or ‘ the women.’ The 
indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
^one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, ^some,’ ‘any;’ 
but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article^ 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, In the case of 
nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with as, 
which may mean, ^the horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understand that the acc. with is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 

166. In exliibitinff the declension of nouns according ciassiacation 

^ , ol DecleiiBions. 

to the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. Q) The First Declension will comprise all mascu-Maac. Decien- 

^ ^ , sion : Ist 

lines. Of this declension the Fint variety will include Variety, 
all Tadbhava * nouns in ’HT or ^ which are inflected in 


* For definitiou of * Tadbhava’ nouns, see § 70. 

10 
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the obi. sing, to n or il, and the Second variety, all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 


ghord, ‘ a horse.’ 


SiNOULAB. 

N. ‘a horse.’ 

Ac. ghord or ^ ’it 

ghore ko, ‘a horse/ or 
‘ to a horse.’ 

D. ghore koy ‘to a 

horse.’ 

Ag. % ghore ne. ‘by a 

horse.’ 

Ah. % ghore se, ‘ from a 
horse.’ 

G. ^ (i or it), ghore 
kd [ke or Ai), ‘of a 
horse/ ‘ horse’s/ 

L. itt nT, 

ghore meuy pavy taky 
talaky ‘ in, on, to a 
horse/ 

V. f heghorcy ‘0 horse/ 


Plural. 

N, ghorcy ‘ horses/ 

Ac. ghore or itit it 

gharon ko, ‘horses/ or 
‘to horses.’ 

G. itif it ghoron ko, ‘to 
horses.’ 

Ag. it^ % gkoron ne, ‘ by 
horses.’ 

Ah. it^ % ghoron se, ‘ from 
horses.’ 

G. itit' ^ (i or it) gAorow 
kd {ke or ki), ‘horses/ 
or ‘ of horses.’ 

L. itit ITT, int, TWWJ 

gharon men, par, tak, 
talaky ‘ in, on, to horses.’ 

V. ^ itit AcgAoj-o, ‘O horses.’ 


irioT' 2nd****' Second variety of masculine declension in- 

Vnriety. cludes all other masculine nouns of whatever termina* 
tion, and may be represented by ^ ghar, ‘a house.’ 
It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all nouns, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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‘a house.’ 

SlNOULAK. PtUBAL. 

N. gliar, ‘ a house.’ N. ^ ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac. EHC gImT or eh; ^ ghar Ac. '^ghar or lit^^uroa 
ko, ‘ a house,’ or ‘ to a Ao, ‘ houses,’ or ‘ to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama * noun, 

w rdjdy ‘ a king.’ 

SiKotTLAB. Plural. 

N. rdjd, ‘ a king.’ N. XWI ryd, ‘ kings.’ 

Ac. ’^nrr rdjd or jjmj ^ rdjd Ac. rdjd or TTSTT^' Fjt 
ko, ‘ a king.’ rydon ko, ‘ kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following: 

mdli^ ^ a gardener*’ 

SiKOTTLAR. Plural. 

N. mdli^ gardener/ N, ^ gardeners.^ 

Ac. mdli or ^ Ac. mdl'i or JnfW^ ^ 

mdlt koy ‘ a gardener.^ mdliyon ko, * gardeners.^ 

f^(^hichchhuj ^a scorpion.’ 

Singular. Plur.\l. 

N. fip^AfcAcAAM/ a scorpion.’ N. A/cAc/zArf/^corpions.’ 

Ac. bichchhu or Ac. bichchhu or 

bichchhu ko, ‘ a scorpion.’ lit bichchh non ko, ‘ scorpions.’ 

167. II. (1) The Second Declension comprises all femi- Fem. Deciw. 
nine nouns. The First variety includes all fcmininos Variety, 
in \i, ^ 3 «, or ^ w ; the Second variety, all other 

feminines. 


• For definition of * Tatsama ’ nouns, see % 70. 
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Fern. Declen- 
sion: 2nd 
Variety. 


As an example of the Mrst variety^ we may take 
potM^ ‘ a book.’ 

SiKOTJLAB. Plural. 

N. ‘ a book.’ N. 

Ac.iNt pothi or iftwt ^ Ac.tfrt^E|tpo<Ajyanonftf^^'t 
pot hi ko, ‘ a book.’ pothiyon ko, ‘ books.’ 

Like is declined 

adru, ‘ a starling.’ 

SlNOCLAE. PlUEAL. 

N. ^sarw, ‘a starling.’ N. sdrudn, ‘ sUirlmgs’ 

Ac. sdru or ^ ^ sdru Ac. s^rudn or 

ko, ‘ a starling.’ ^ sdruon ko, ‘ starlings.’ 

And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns 
(2) The Second variety of feminine declension may be 
illustrated by the word 

rat, ‘night.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. XTB raf, ‘night.’ N. ‘“‘gbts.’ 

Ac. TJTi rdt or rdt ko, Ac. rdten or tit rdton 

‘night.’ Ao, ‘nights.’ 

As an example of fern, nouns in 'sn we take 

TTHTT ‘ ^ another.’ 

SlNGULAE. PlUEAL. 

N. ETItn tfidtd, ‘a mother.’ N. WITTlTt mataen or •ilfll 

mdtd,* ‘mothers.’ 

Ac. wm mdtd or WWl ^ Ac. WTint mdtden or Wim’^ 
mdtd ko, ‘ a mother.’ Hfl mdtdon ko, ‘ mothers.’ 


* T1 i 6 more coinnfioii form m botli noiii. and uninflcctcd acc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. 

N.B. For the indefinite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout the above tables. 


Dialectic Substantive Declension. 


The Western Dialects. 


168. Ill the Braj dialect, ^ is rarely substituted for in Braj and 
the obi. sing, of Tadbhava nouns in TH; as in for 
more commonly the inflection of the singular agrees with 
High Hindi. A voc. sing, in 'VT, from masc. nouns in is 
occasionally found; as, EnftniT, ‘O gardener;’ ‘O 

Lord,’ from 1^141 • In the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

masc. nouns in the termination is T{, as in High Hindi. 

An irregular nom. masc. plur., ‘ a class of servants,’ 

occurs in the Prem Sdgar. In the nom. plur. of fcm. nouns, 
often appears for H.H. as in for ETfif, ‘nights.’ 

The nom. plur. of fem. nouns in is often formed by the 
simple addition of Anusvdr; as in for ‘ books ; ’ 

for ■^rf^rat, ‘ friends.’ In the obi. plur., ^ is sometimes 
vriddhied to as in for ‘houses;’ but more 
commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination st or 
fM. A final long vowel is shortened before this vr, and a 
euphonic tn is sometimes inserted after a final Examples 
are, ‘a sinner,’ obi. plur., xnftnr, mfirfir, or 
ETT'scV, ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., or %f, ‘a tree,’ 

obi. plur.,^vj; HTH» ‘ a foot,’ obi. plur., urrafl- The Kanauji 
does not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 
the obi. plur., which terminates in if. 


169. The M^rwdri, as also the other Rajputana dialects, inflection in 
exhibits instead of as the sign of the nom. sing, of 
strong Tadbhava masc. nouns ; which, again, is inflected in the 
obi. sing, to instead of H, in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, e.g., for the High Hindi, ‘ a horse,’ we have 
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obi. sing., All other nouns agree with the High Hindi 

throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Mdrwdn nouns of this class, 

ends in and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we have In aU other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the noin. It never takes a postposition. 
All Mdrwdfl nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in ^ ; as, 
e.g., ‘in the house/ ‘on the horse.’ 

b. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes uses 
an inflected form in ij, or occasionally iroT) for the case of the 
agent. Gujardti and Mardlhl also both preserve this inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it in n, the latter in il. 

c. The nom. plur. of all Mdywdrf Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

ends in irt* Thus, from ‘a horse,’ we have the 

nom. plur., ‘ horses.’ Other masc, nouns are unchanged 
in the nom. plural. All Md^wdii fern, nouns make the nom. 
plur. in t final, before this termination, is hardened to tgi 
Examples are: ‘a mare,’ nom. plur., ITW, ‘a 

word,’ nom^iplur., innt- The obi. plur, form of all M^rw^fl 
nouns terminates in final being hardened to 'q ; as in 
■^=H.H. xnfaiiilf ?liT> ‘of the gardeners,’ The above 
rules for Mdrwiyi declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 

170. The Garhwdli and Kumdonl dialects agree with the 
Rajputana dialects in the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative.t In the nom. sing, also, like Mdrw^li, 
they liave the termination HI; but differ from the Rajpu- 
tana dialects in inflecting the obi. plur. to instead of Ht • 
In Naipdli, all nouns have the same form in the nom. and 


Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p. 212. 

t I am surprised that 1 have not found such forms, as, from tlie 
archiiic ciiaracter of these dinlects, 1 should have exfiected such survivals 
of the old Indections. Very possibly they may yet be discovered. 
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obl. sing,, with the exception, as in High Hindi, of strong 
Tadhhava nouns in (H,H, which inflect the ohl, sing, 
to WT- Both the nom, and ohl. plur. in Naipdli are formed 
hy adding to the noin. sing, the termination or ^ ; as 
anwit, ‘a child,’ nom. and ohl. plur., or 

But often this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thus, irIt ’’Rtfl ^ lit. 

‘ other fell among thorns,’ and in the Gospel, passim. 

Rem. This plural termination is sometimes added to participles used 
adjectively, and even to whole phrases. Examples are given in the section 
on Naip4H conjugation. 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Braj Post- 
of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the 
corresponding postpositions in the western dialects, as ex- 
hibited in Table II. or and , is used as the post- 
position of the accusative and dative. The abl. postposition, 

or % used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from ’ or ‘ by,’ never, ‘ with.’ 'The Braj form, 
is almost always rendered ‘on,’ but is occasionally used in 
the sense of ‘by,’ where, in High Hindi, we would have §. 
or are exactly equivalent to iru. 

172. The M^rw^yi forms call for little remark. The gen. Postpositions 
postpositions, tI. TTj "Oj correspond in usage respectively to 

*l?lj in High Hindi; with the single exception, that 
when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
masc. nouns in the obl. sing., instead of The same re- 
marks apply to the use of etc., in Mewdri. 

Examples are: ^3^ ^ ^ f. ‘the ruler of 

Bathoth is pdng Ji ; ’ ^ t ^ ’iVtfl, ‘ he went to the 
Brahman’s house; ’ ^ f ^ , ‘ten thousand of 

treasure.’ for tjt ( = ^)j is occasionally found ; as, 

‘the god of gods.’ The gen. postpositions, Tinff and 
( = ^), so far as we are aware, are used only in poetry. 

Examples are, ‘a steamer;’ 

^niff ‘tbe Nawdb of Delhi.’ (for 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sugar, with the 
2nd pers. pron., *your,’ for ^fTKT- often 

(=^), <in,’ in Mdy. is regfularly used as a postposition, 
as, <dust on the turban’ ; but it more rarely 

occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive ; as, ‘ in the country,’ 

for Eitff = *21; t ‘in captivity,’ = W- 

The same usage with the dialectic equivalents of *lj occasion- 
ally occurs in the Rdmdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, ( = Tpi) is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. Thus they say, afpg 

‘ the shopkeeper went as far as the village ; ’ 
>1^ , ‘ the washerwoman went as far as the 
lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining 
postpositions: n U Ff <he has seized and 

carried off |>dngar Sing;’ ‘having climbed 

upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like ; as, ‘on the horse.’ ^is 

used like %; as, qr*r^ ^ fo«ght with the 

English.’ 

173. In Western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. post- 
position *11= H.H.Ejit. It is evidently connected with the cor- 
responding Mdr. %, Panj. ?fT as the gen. postposition, 
the regular substitute for qri, in Panjdbf, is also found, very 
rarely, in Western Hindi. Beamcs gives from Chand an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in 

o. qirlj although in reality a conjunctive participle from 
‘to do,’ or .‘make,’ is colloquially used as a post- 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly equivalent to % 
in the sense of ‘ from ’ or ‘ by ; ’ it is never to be rendered 
‘with.’ Thus we may say, qrq ‘free from sin,’ 

for qT<i || Ttipi the following from the 
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Rdmdyan, is equivalent to'lf, ‘ in ; ’ ^ ^ ^X. 

‘fastened like arrows in (his) mother’s breast.’ 

b. Ihf and liErq are sometimes found for the abl. postposition 
% is sometimes colloquially added to %, thus, % %; it 

emphasizes the idea of ‘ source,’ ‘ beginning ; ’ thus, t|f T1{ % 
% Hqj, ‘quite from the mountain to the river.’ 
very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for jp* ; it properly 
belongs to Hdroti. 

c. The Himalayan postpositions, as will he seen in Table II., differ very 

considerably from those used elsewhere, but call for little speciul remark 
in this connection. It is well, however, to note the very frequent use, in 
Nnipdh, at least, of the conjunctive participle, of tlie verb 

(H.H. ' to see,’ as a postposition, in many instances where High 

Hindi would have %.♦ Tlius, ZfS 3Tr*WIT= H.H., 

* whosoever shall be ashamed of me/ The gen. 
postposition in all the Himalayan dialects is which is inflected to 
^ for the masc. obi. sing, and the pliir., and to for the fern, 
throughout. The use of the postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
is condned to those cases in which %, in High Hindi, bears an instru- 
mental sense. 


The Eastern Dialects, 

174 . In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, as in many eastern Declension in 
dialects, a short vowel takes the place of a final long vowel in 
Tadbhava nouns, masc. and fern. Thus, for ‘ a bride- 
groom,’ we have for ‘an earthen jar,’ '?(Z; for 

irr^, ‘a woman,’ ’TlfT; etc. Also for the inherent 
a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find u, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia; as, for ^f, ‘body;’ or 
for ‘a hero;’ etc., etc. 


* Compare the analogous use otharke, above referred to, § 173, a. 
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175. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava 
substantives in 'qiT does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged 
in the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the termination 
fif or tIJ is often added to the uninflected base ; thus, 

or ' Rdm^ or ^ to Itcim ; ’ or ‘ the sage,’ 

or ‘ to the sage.’ In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl.: TWTj king, 

having made inquiry of his Guru and performed the family 
rites.’ Occasionally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination n, commonly represented by Anmvar. 
It may be added (1) to a nom. sing.: as, ‘to-day 

tiiere is no doubt,’ in which case it is to be regarded as a 
neuter termination; or (2) to an acc. sing.: as, 

‘ together with Sugriv,’ where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
termination. But it is often added only for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. The voc, sing, is regularly like the nom. 

176. The nom. phir. of all nouns, masc. and fern., is like the 
nom. sing. ; the obi. plur. is formed by adding *¥ 1 , or 

to the nom. sing. : as, from ^1^, ^ a sage,’ obi. plur., ; 

‘a god,’ obi. plur., ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., 

In some instances, is added after a vowel- 

tcrinination, the euphonic ^ being characteristically omitted : 
as in ‘to the eager,’ dat,, from 

a. In a single instance, we find in the lldmuyan a masc. 
nom. plur. in in ‘musicians;’ thus, 

wrrr l irinrprr, ‘ the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honour.’* 


♦ Compare the similar form from the Prem Siigar^ 
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177. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur: viz., masc. 
instr. sing., ‘ with an arrow also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ neut. acc. sing., ‘ Brahma 'y’ masc. abl. sing., 

from (their) rank;’ neut. loc. sing., ‘in the 

heart;’ masc. nom. plur., vi^r (for Sk. vpCT;), ‘men;’ masc. 
voc. sing., ‘ 0 king ! ’; fern. voc. sing., ‘ O Sitd!\ 

178. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termi- 
nation added to substantives and words used substantively : 

as, Tf^, etc. This, however, is not a case- 

ending, but serves merely to emphasize the noun, and is 
therefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle, 
e.g., ErfVT ^ ^ , ‘ even one blind or deaf wopld 

not speak thus.’ 

179. In the Barndyan the postposition for the acc. and dat. 

is : thus, gJT ^ ’>1^, ‘ for you Brahma yan. 

has sown the seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are zif , 
and mir ^ and ^ also occur. None of these, how- 

ever, are of frequent employment; the obi. form in or f(f, 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 

180. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under 
three different forms : viz., or obi. masc., fern., 

inflected, before fern, nouns only, to and m, to 
which we may assign the fern, inflected form, % As these 
are apt to confuse the beginner, we give the following ex- 
amples of the use of each form : 

‘the Lord said. It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ fi|^ M 
‘ creatures is not removed ; ’ 


* Tikis form has apparently arisen from the Braj form of this particle, 
by the elision of h, and sandui of the then concurrent vowels ; so that, 
ekau is for ekahu. 
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WR ft*f ‘ whose gain is the injury of others’ 
well-being;’ ‘guard SUd,’ or ‘keep 

a watch of Sitd ;’ ^ ‘the first (form of) 

devotion is association with the good.’ qnc is also used before 
masc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case : ^ iir; 

^ ?rf^> ‘ I may not be killed by any one,’ lit., ‘die, killed 
by any one;’* ^ ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ ?I5, ‘the welfare 

of Tulsi ;’ W ^7T % ‘ Umd, this is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and ist) are also found in the Rdmayan ; so also, rarely, the 
Kanaujf gen. sign, tfft, and the Braj, but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181. The usual form of the abl. postposition in the Rdmd- 
yan is *^. The loc. postposition is wt? with seven variant 
forms, given in Table 11., all of which = H. H. The other 
postpositions assigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit corrupted to iRn, is occasion- 
ally used in the sense of the H.H. TR, ‘up to;’ as, 

‘for as much as one yyan.’ also becomes 

and 

182. In Avndhf, Bbojpiiri, M%ndhi, and Maitliili, strong Tadbliava 

masc. nonns in are uninflected in the obi. »ing. But in the gen. sing., 
before the postposition a final or Bi> is shortened, giving, e.g., 

instead of In S. Bhogalpfir, liow- 

ever, a final long vowel is retained in this case also. Weak nouns ending 
in a silent consonant, as ghar, may be inflected to i in tiie obi. sing. 


* is here the nom. plur., agreeing with as plural in form, 
though singular in sense. 
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in M%adh(» or to a in the MaithiK of S. BhagnlpCir, giving ghare^ 

^^75 ghara. In the other eastern dialects, nouns of this class are un- 
changed in the ubh sing, 

a. Verbal nouns in ^,^in Bhojpuri, Mdgadld, and MaithiK, make the luflectioli of 

^ ^ V Verbal Nouns, 

ohl. sing, in Wf; as, ‘seeing,* obi. slug. Verbal nouns 

which consist ^of the root, either alone or with an added make the 
obi. sing, in JF e in all these dialects ; as or old. sing , 

But in the centre and extreme east of the MaithiK country ^ ai is some- 
times used for this and on the border of the Mdgadhi, d ; as in tiie 
Mt. The verbal noun in ^ in .the central part of the 

S. MaithiK area, makes the obi. sing, in IfT; obi. sing. 

In Bhojpuri, the norn. and obi. plnr. terminate in if, fif, or iff. Besides 
these, in Sdran and Charnparan is used a non-honorific plural in ^ sa, 

Avadhi, Riwai, and M%adhi have if in the nom. and obi. plur., and 
MAgadh-Maithili, fif. The other MaithiK sub-dialects make the plural 
throughout like the singular, or use a periphrastic form with etc. 

Sufficient illustrations will be found in the Tables. 

b, Bhojpuri, M^gadhi, and MaithiK present in tlie singular true in- Inflectional 
flectional instrumental and locative cases, which terminate respectively 

in l| and ![. Variant forms of the instr, are, in W. Bhojpuri, Hif, and 
in S.E. MaithiK, ^ and In general, these inflectional cases are con- 
fined to weak nouns, except in Bhojpuri, where they occur in strong nouns 
also, a final d being first rejected. Other final long vowels are shortened, 
and the cognate semi-vowel is inserted before these terminations. Illus- 
trations are: from instr. and ^^9f ; from instr. 

from loc. 

183 In all the Eastern Hindi dialects ^7f is added to the noun, as Eastern Peri- 
in High Hindi, to form a periphrastic plural. But when the noun denotes P^rasiic Plural, 
other than rational beings, is used instead of ^ft^* In MaithiK 
dialects, spoken on the border of Bangal, occur the following variants : 
in S. Bhagalpdr, and ^3^, and in Central and Western Puraniya, 
nnfl In the former district, nnd 

and in the latter, are used in like manner. Usually, the plural 
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termination of the noun is omitted before these appended words, as before 
in High Hindi; but in Bhojp^iri, Mdgadhi, and some forms of 
Maithili, it is pleonastically retained, giving, e.g., such forms as, 

* books,’ ‘houses.’ But the postpositions only follow 

the second word. 

Postpositions 134 ^ several cases are formed in all the Eastern dialects, as in 
in Eastern 

Colloquiais. High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noun, sing, or plur. These are given for tlie several cases in Table II., 
and for the most part require no special remark. It sliould lie noted, 
however, that of the acc. and dat. postpositions, the ^ forms are used 
both for tlie acc. and dat. ; the remainder for the dative only. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part the inflections which they take before 
nouns rnasc. and fern, in High Hindi. The following statements indicate 
usage in the various Eastern dialects. 

Gen. Pnstposi- 185. Ilf* Avadhi and Riwdi, mX! ^ 0 ^ unchanged before all 

Dialwtf nouns. In Bhojpuri, ^ Ae, and ^ A:ai, ore used without inflection 
before both masc. and fern, nouns in the direct form, about as H.H. m 
and lift ; before masc. noiins in the obi. sing, and the plur., the inflected 
form' is used, nearly as H.H. In Mdgadhl and Maithili, 
k, Are, and her, are used before all nouns without change for gender or 
number. In the M%ndhf near Patna, is rarely used before masc. 
nouns, and before fern, nouns in all cases. In Avadhi, Riw^i, and 
Maithil-Mdgadhi, as also, in the last named, and used 

without change before all nouns. In the Mnitliili of South Blingalptir, 
is used without change for numlier before all masc. nouns, and 
before all fern, nouns. 


Case of Ager.t 
Wanting. 


186. The remaining postpositions call for no remark. It will be ob- 
serve!} that tlie case of the Agent is wanting in all the modern eastern 
dialects. The construction of the verb with the case of the Agent in % 
is distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech much 
east of Cawiipore. The Instr. case, mentioned ^ 182 , b, takes a different 
construction from that of the case of the agent with % in High Hindi. 
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187 . It should be noted that in most Hindi poetry the Onuwion.ot 

* Postpositions. 

postpositions, though sometimes used, are oftener omitted, 
and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
in some Braj prose. This omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
classic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modern High Hindi. Tulsi Das, whose Rdmdytin 
is regarded by the people as a model of poetic merit, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kabir, whose writings 
are also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 

In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form — commonly the ancient 
genitive — had to express ail the various relations formerly 
distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modern system of declension by the aid of post- 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
poetry presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modern Hindi prose, and- the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this late^l form of Prakrit declension, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre- 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or — if we count a vocative, 
which now and then appears, — three cases only. The recog- 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 


188 . The following tables present a comparative view of 
the chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Table II. gives the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. gives the 
declension of a strong masc. Tadbhava noun, with the post- 
positions properly appended. A few are omitted for lack of 
space, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, only that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions are added, and the inflectional 
cases which occur in a few dialects. Those stems are called 
^ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent a ; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, are called ‘ open.^ In Table 
VI. the Naipdli is omitted, as the word does not occur in 
the only Naipdlf that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel ; in which, for wc always have the masc. Tadbhava 
obi. sing., word is used in Naipdlf, 

we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un- 
inflected in the singular. In fact, in Naipdli, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in are declined exactly alike. 

In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given iu the 
Table. Where alternative forms are given for the nom. sing, 
or plur., either may be declined throughout. 



TABLE IV. DIALECTIC DECLENSION : Weak Masculine Noun. 

TIT, ‘ a house.’ 


Maith. 

4-+ • ^ • 

^ i 


«<?» 

i i 

Mag. 



i i 





i ^ 

c 

01 




r !r & IF 

'«3 



1 

Q 

Si 



ili 

•22 

O 

* (6? 

hi 

sfu. 

=L 

1 


< 

«5 

d. 

II ii 




tf ? 


K K 

W pr 



Mew, 

i i 



p ? 

§ 




V t 

BraJ. 



i it 

Kan, 



p t 

oi 





B 

u 

s 

j j 


E 

s S 


o ,a 

O 

M iiM 

mammm 

^ O 


11 


♦ Used alone for the case of the Agfent ; = H. H, ghar ne, f 1“ S^ran and Cliamp^ran. J In S. MHitliili, also ghaur throughout, 
§ Several of the Maithili sub-dialects have no separate form for the plural; and in all the peripiirastic plural with sabh, etc., is preferred. 
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SINGULAR, 



IL Hindi. 

Kan. 

Braj. 

Miir. 

Mew. 

Gurh. 

Kum. 

Norn. 

»rr<\. 

’nft- 





»IT^. 

Obi. form. 



’itO. 


*n^. 

*rrO. 


Ind. Inst. 




•nft* 




Ind. Loc. 








PLURAL. 




mft*. 





Nom. 

’rrOcert. 

MTflf- 

«rrO:^- 


^t- 






'»iTOc»r. 





Obi. form. 





- e-» 












* Used without a postpositiour = H. H. ndr( ne, 
t In Saran and Champanin. 

X An inflected loc. form occurs in a few words only, especially iii phrases. 
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DECLENSION : Open Feminine Noun. 
‘a woman.' 



Naip, 

Old Rais. 

Avadh. 

Riwa. 

Bhoj, 

Oiu^. 

Maith, 

wrft. 

«nD[. 




witO- 




|wFf5cTn- 

l»i-nOwr- 

^T<V. 

wnO- 


’nfV. 
















/WTT^. 

*nDc- 



[’ITfT’f- 

^Tf^- 

«rTfi;’T§ 

/wrO- 

I’nfT’f. 



(wrfr»r. 




§ Severs! Maitbili snb-dialects bave no sepnrate form for tlie pbiriil ; but tlie 
peripiirastic plural is preferred iii all. 



TABLE VI. DIALECTIC DECLENSIOIs^: Close Feminine Noun. 

‘a word.’ 



t So in the only hook I have seen ; I should suppose, from analogy of contiguous Garhwdli, it would be pronounced hdta, 
X In Saran and Champdran. 

§ Several Maithili sub-dialects have no distinct plural form. But the periphrastic plural is preferred in all. 
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Origin op the Declensional Forms. 


189. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbltavas, tlie distinctive termi- 
nation of the Sanskrit nom. sing*, lias entirely disappeared from modern 
High Hindi. But in archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipdli and 
other Himalayan dialects, u final often remains in inasc. nouns, where it 
represents the Prakrit termination o, for tlie Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in dem^ 
for Pr. dpnoy Sk. detthah, H. H. desk ; and Idhuy Pr. hiho, Sk. Itibhah^ 
H. H. Idbh,* This form is common in the Rdmdymi, with the final vowel 
often leiigtliened metr, grat.\ as in Idhd for Idhu^ H. H. Idbh, 


Origin of Xom. 
Sing. 


a, Tadhhava masc. nouns in d^ Mar. o, inflected to e in the sing., 
usually represent Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix 
ka to bases in o.f Tliis added k was first rejected, and then the con- 
current vowels were combined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk, ghata\ we have 
a Prakrit theme, ghataka, nom. sing., ghatakah, whrnce, hy 79, <?., 89, 
k being rejected, and the final ah changed to o, we have a form ghariio, 
which hy mndlih yields first a form in aii^ the common Braj termination ; 
which, again, is softened to o in gharOf as in Mt^pwuri and in most western 
dialects, and is finally reduced to d in the High Hindi form, jgAar(f. By 
a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah, for 
melah^ the forms, meliio, Mdr, melo, H. H. meld. 


* See §§ 79, c., 85, 99; the change had already taken place in the 

Apnbhransic Prakrit, (ii the dialect of the Rdmdyan of TuUl Dds, this 
final u is added, from analogy, even to Arabic and Persian nouns, where 
it does not belong ; as, e.g., niwdju, for the Pers. niwdz ; tarwdrUy for 
talwdr\ and in the Baglielkhandi N.T., in shaksu, thahruy for Ar. 
shaf^Sy shahr, 

t See § 100, and foot-note. Lassen {Inst. Ling. Pracr.^ p. 475) explains 
this termination as due to the elision of the affix /c, * of very frequent 
use* in the Apahhransic Prakrit. Beanies, w'hile accepting, in general, 
with Hoernle, this theory as to the origin of these Hindi nouns in o and d, 
adds the suggestion that an original accent of the ultimate in such words 
may have liad much to do in the preservation of this Prakritic o. {Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 4-15.) But the lists of words which he gives will 
hardly warrant us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
Prakritic k as at least the chief cause of the conservation of tlie long 
termination in this class of Hindi nouns. 
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h. TadbhBva fem. nouns in ( commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit 
nouns ending in tlie fem. affix ikd^ whence have arisen, successively, forms 
in id and iyL* By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nouns 
in Ivd ; as, e.g., nadivd (H. H. nadl\ whicffi presupposes a Prakrit theme, 
nadihd. After the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in as, e.g., 
bdld^ for Sk. Mlukd^ whence the Pr. hdlud^ Av. bdltiyd, H. H. bdlL 
Similarly we explain many Tadbhava masc. nouns in i and d ; as, e.g., 
from Sk. dhdvikah, H. H. dlwbU through intermediate f<»rms, dhdvio^ 
dhobiyd; mot(, masc. from Sk. neut. mauktUcam, through Pr. mottiam; 
and also, H. H. bichekM, for a Prakrit form, vinchhuo, for vulgar Sk. 
vrishchukah (?), for vrUhehikah. The Sk. fem. termination, d, has dis- 
appeared ; as, e.g., in bdt^ for Sk. vdrttd. 

Obi. 190. In the hi, hin, which mark the obi. sing, of all nouns in O. B. 
and other archaic Hindi, we have a last surviving remnant of the Sk. sing, 
declensional system. These appear to stand respectively for the geii. 
sing., he, and the loc. sing., of the Apabhransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the former is derived from the termination of tlie Sk. gen. sing., 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. sing, in smht, which in Sk. appears 
only in certain pronouns, hut in Apabhransic Prakrit was transferred also 
to nouns. In archaic Hindi, the case distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only for the gen. and loc., hut also for 
the dat., acc., and ahl. as m'cU. 

o. From this ohl. sing, form in hi, when added to Prakritic themes in 
ako, iio, by the common elision of h we should have Hi, which by con- 
traction gives us the e which in High Hindi marks the ohl, sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unaugmented themes, as in ghar (Sk. griha), the hi has 
wholly disappeared, leaving the ohl. form like the nom. 

b. The Mdr., Mw., Kan., and G. (also Guj.) ohl. sing, of this elass of 
nouns, points hack to another Pr. gen, sing., in ssa, for Sk. sya ; whence 
Prakrit terminations, ha, aho, which, added to stems of this type, by a 
similar elision of h, and sandhi of concurrent vowels, would yield the ohl. 
sing, termination, d, of these diailects. Hence also the Avadhi form in vd, 
where, however, v has been inserted because of the hiatus caused by the 
loss of the original suffix, k. 


* Vid. §§ 82, 88, o., Rem. 1. 
t Vid, Lassen : Jnst. Ling. Pracr, § 175, 6. 
1 Vid.ih, §§ 173,7; 106,6. 
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c. The Mdpw4f( and Mewdfi have preserved an inflected case of the Inflected Inatr. 
agent, in ai, derived apparently from the Sk. instr. case termination ina, 

Ap. Pr. ena and en, whence, with the loss of the nasal, the form in 
question. The same termination is to be recognized in the Bhojpdrl, 

Mdgadhi, and Maithili inflected instr. case in e», as in balen, ‘ by force ; * in 
which, as also in the same case-ending in Marathi, Anusvar represents the 
original n of mo. Gujerali retains this same case-ending, tliongh Anusvdr 
has been lost, as in the Rajputana dialects. The same Hindi dialects 
retain also an inflected loc. sing, in e or ai, in which we have the Sk. loc. 
termination L 

191. The nom. plur. termination, c, of Tadbhava nouns in rf, as also the Originof Norn, 
dialectic termination, d, finds a parallel in the same ternnnatiou in the 
nom. plur. masc. of the M%adhi Prakrit.* and one might be inclined to 
adopt this view of their origin, except that the Magadhi was an eastern 
form of Prakrit, whereas these terminations are chiefly found in the 
western dialects of Hindi. The western Apahliransic Prakrit, which so 
often helps in the elucidation of Western Hindi forms, apparently furnishes 
the original of the Marw'ari (also Kum., G., Mw.) nom. plur. in d, as a 
weakening of the Apahliransic termination do, du; but this gives no light 
ns to the termination e. As regards this last termination, therefore, 

I still incline to prefer Hoernle’s suggestion that the inflected nom. plur. 
of these nouns is in fact identical with the obi. sing. ; i.e., it is originally 
a gen. sing., and thus an elliptical expression, leaving vrind, or some 
such nonii of multitude, to he understood. This liypothesis would not only 
explain both of these nom. plurals, but also explicate such rare and now 
vulgar idioms as kutte log, etc. An analogy to this supposed transfer 
of a gen. to the nom. is found in the Baghelkhandi N. T., where the gen. 
plur. form of the 2nd personal pronoun, tihdnre, similarly appears as a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in n or ni, still preserved in 
Avadhi, we have the Sk. iieui. norn. plur. termination, transferred to masc. 
and fern, nouns. This change had already taken place in Prakrit f 

a. The various fern. nom. plur. terminations, am, dn, en, and n, have 
arisen from the same neut. termination, ani, by contraction from the 


* Vid. Lassen: Inft, Ling, Prac, p. 430. So also Beames: Comp, 
Gramm, vol. ii. p. 205. 

t Vid. Lassen : Inat, Ling, Prac. p. 309. 
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Prakrit uin, or i)y rejection of the final t and softening' of n to Anusvar ; 
dij, indeed, already appears as noin. plur. in Sliaiiraseni Prakrit.* 

b, Nouns not included under the above heads, have lost the nom. plur. 
termination, and thus become in form like the singular. 


Origin of Obi. 
Plur. Forms. 


192. Of the oblique plural, the earliest Hindi form that I have found 
is given by Beames from Chaiid, in dnan^ Pr. dnam ; from wliich last are 
readily derived, through Prakrit gen. forms in hun and the Hindi 
terminations, aun^ ov^ and dn. In the obi. plur. forms in an and ani, we 
must again rei^jgiiize the Sanskrit termination, anU of the nom. and acc, 
neut. plural, wliirb, not unnaturally, appears to have betui confused wit!) 
that of the gen. plural. 


a. I am unable to account for the hi which is added to this final n in 
some Eastern Hindi dialects, except it he that, from the need of a clearer 
iiid'cation of tlie oblique than tliis an alone could give, the termination hi 
(Sk. ^ya)t already the sign of the oblique in the singular, t was made to 
serve the same purpose in the plural also. The plural termimition, «A, 
is probably to he explained, with HoeriiIe,J as representing the nn of the 
Prakrit gen. plural, which already in some Prakrit dialects had be- 
come aA.§ 


193. The Naipdli termination, heru or haru, of the nom. and ohi. 
plur,, is made up of two elements ; the first, he (or ha) is the termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., fi>r Sk. sya ;|| to which has been added, in 
the second place, the affix kcrako, whence kerdo, kero, kerti, giving, e.g., 
such a form as ^hodahakeru, whence hy elision of k, etc., ghordheru. 


Origin of the Postpositions of Declension. 

194. Tl)e origin of the genitive postposition has long been one of the 
vexed questions of Hindi philology; hut Dr. Hoernle, of Benares, may he 
regarded as liaving at last reached a solution of the prolileui.H For the 


* Vifl. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 379. 
t Vid. § 18. X Comp. Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 27 L || Ih. p. 462. 

If Vid. op. cit. § 377. Since the first edition of this work, Beames has 
puhlisiied his acceptance of essentially the same theory ; see his Comp. 

Gramm. voL ii. pp, 270-287. 
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exhibition of his argument we refer the reader to his Comparative 
(irammar, and here briefly note the conclusions to which his investigation 
lends. 

a. The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. hi^ kau, ko, 
htti kaff kan't, kerauy kerOy kerdy ker, gOy ro, /o, are all corruptions or 
Prakrit inoditications of krita, the Sk. past part, of kri, * to do.’ This 
participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common afiix /ca, so that 
by the elision of ty and change of ri to er, it assumed the form kttraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with 
which it was made to agree, but w’ithout any rnodlflcation of the sense. 
Thus it came at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself 
a sign of the gen. case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerakah we obtain 
the Hindi postpositions, keroy keniy kety Are, precisely as we have ghofOy 
ghordy and g/ior, from ghotakah ; and — ar, instead of er, being substituted 
for the ri of krita — through shorter Prakrit forms, karitOy karioy may be 
derived the eastern colloquial forms, kara, kar, ka. These are thus the 
oldest forms of the Hindi gen. postposition. In the case of the 1st and 
2nd pers. pronouns in High Hindi, and in iVlarwdri and Mew^ri uni- 
versally, the initial k and the final k of karako or kerako having both 
been elided, the forms riiOy ran, ro, and rd remained. From the forms 
above given may easily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
forms, kaUy A*o, and kdy as also the MArwari, go. The Mewari, /o, in like 
manner, points back to another Prakrit form of this same word, krlakoy 
for kerakoy as its original ; unless, indeed, it be connected with the 
Marwdri dd (?). 

b. The Mdr. gen, postposition dd, G. doy I now regard as abbreviated 
from the archaic Mar. gen, postposition, hando.* This last has been 
connected by Beames, through the common Mdrwari change of s to A, 
with the 8indhi gen. postposition, sando, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 
suntOy from the root <M.t Thus, e.g., the Mdr. ghord dd (archaic, ghord 
hando) would be, lit., * being of the horse,’ i.e., ‘ that which is of the horse.’ 

c. The rare Mar. gen. postposition, tanau (Guj. wo), already appears, 
as tano, in the Apabhransic Prakrit, and later, in Old Gujerati. It is 
connected by Beames w ith the Sk. affix, tanoy as in sandtanoy purdtanoy 


* Vid. § 172. Hoernle, however, w’ould connect it with diydy ‘ given,’ 
perf. j)art. of dend. See Comp. Gramm, p. 239, 
t Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp, 290, 291. 
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n(itanay from tand^purd^ nd {nava),* If this origin be granted, then the 
heavy termiuation in o would seem from analogy to point toward a 
Prakritic form of this affix, tanako^ whence fanao, etc. ; a supposition the 
more probable in this case, that to this day the M&fwiyis are specially 
fond of adding k and other meaningless letters to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpositions generally are demonstrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con- 
struction with the preceding noun, some doubt would seem to attach to 
the above derivation, as making this tanau unlike other postpositions, and 
an exception to this rule. On this we must wait for more light. 

Origin of Dat. 105, In the former edition of this work I was inclined, with Trumpp, 

positions. origin of the objective postpositions, A:o, kaun^ etc., in this same 

Sk. participle, krita^ which has been the original of the gen. postpositions, 
kd^ etc. Further study of the matter, however, has led me to accept the 
theory suggested by Hoernle,t and worked out also by Beames,;]; which 
connects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k, with 
the Sk. loc. sing., kdkshe^ from kdksha^ ‘ armpit,’ ‘ side,’ whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kdchhe, ‘near.’ From this word comes the 0. H. kdkhy 
acc. kdkham ; whence, by the common attenuation of kh to h, and its 
subsequent elision, may easily be derived the various forms of this post- 
position, kdhan^ kahan^ kdhun or kahun, kaun^ and ko» An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phonetic changes is given by Beames, in 
the case of the Sk, paksha, ‘ side,’ which has become, in Hindi, pdkhan^ 
puhuT}, pahun,^ This accounts in a simple way for the medial h in the 
archaic forms of this postposition, as the older theory does not ; while tiie 
meaning, ‘ to,' * towards,’ may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
tlie word, as illustrated in the Bang., kdckhe, ‘ near.’ 

a. The origin of the objective postpositions, nen, nai, and no, used in 
Western Hindi, is suggested by the Naipili substitute, /cn, which, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root /ag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition meaning * to,’ 
* up to.’ II This change of I to ne Is well illustrated by the Mdf., ndnat. 


♦ Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p. 287. t See Comp, Gramm, § 375, 1. 

Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 252-259. § Ib. vol. ii. p. 258. 

II Another possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoernle, 
from Sk, labdha (H. H. /tgd), ‘received,’ ‘obtained,’ loc. sing., labdhe, 
* for the benefit of.’ See Comp, Gramm* § 375, 2. 
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for Ar., la^natf * curse/ and Nandan^ for * London/ as found in the 
TAkx.Kkydh. 

b. Of the Himalayan ol>jective postpositions^ kani is an old loc. sinj^f., 
from the Sk., karne^ * at the ear/ or ^ side.* It is to be identified with 
the Br. and Kan., kane^ used in a distinct prepositional sense, as in mere 
kane doy ^come to me.* <$ant, found also in other Western Hindi dialects, 
is derived by Hoernle from the Sk. eangCy in the sense, ‘ in attachment to.* 

With this he also connects the abl. postpositions, jraa, eetiy tan^ eane^ and tenL 
The orig^in of the Kum. hunt is not so clear ; but I am inclined to connect 
It with the noun of agency, hunyd (from hunu, * to be *), in the contiguous 
Naipali, the usage of which sometimes closely approaches that of an 
objective postposition, as in the following : mero hunyd ' the part 
which is for me* (Luke xv. 12.) 

c, Ta(Ui sometimes used for ko, as in apne talu for apne koy is from 
the Sk. loc. sing., sthdne.* 

198 . The facts brought to light by Beamesf since the former edition 
of this Grammar was published, appear to settle the long*debated question Postpositions 
of the origin of the postposition ne, in the case of the agent, and dc- ^ ® Agent, 
monstrate its connection with the n forms of the objective postposition. 

a. Against the old theory of the connection of this ne with the Sk. 
iostr. affix, ina, stand the following facts. First, unlike that, it is but 
loosely connected with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles the other postpositions, as men, par, etc., which are known to 
have been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossible 
thus to account for the final e. The natural efiect of long use, ns in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather than to lengthen, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin ; it cannot be 
traced back further than two or three hundred years. Lastly, in older 
autliors, where the subject is a pronoun, and the construction in modern 
High Hindi would require the case of the agent with ne, they often use 
simply the obi. form of the pronoun, thus showing that already the dis- 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. And so in the Rajputana 
dialects, where a relic of the Sanskrit termination of this case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in Mdr., ghorai, for ghore ne, the n has 
already disappeared. 

b. The clue to the real origin of this postposition is furnished by the 

♦ See, however, § 198, b, 
t Comp, Gramm, vol. ii, pp. 282-272. 
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Gnjerad, which, in many cases where High Hindi would use the case of the 
agent with ne, employs instead the dative, wliich case, in Gujerdti, is 
formed by the postposition ne. Remembering now that the use of nc for 
the agent belongs exclusively to Western Hindi, M’ith which Gujerati is 
historically and geographically connected, one cannot well resist the con- 
clusion that the ne of the agent in Hindi, is identical with the ne of the 
dative in GujerAti and Panjiibi. But while Gujerdti used this particle for 
both the oliject and the agent, Hindi, having already an objective post- 
position, kOf naturally restricted the use of ne to the case of the agent. 
If, n(»w, we inquire further what was the origin of this wc, w^e are thus 
at once led to connect it, — like the nai^ nain, and nd, which in some 
Western Hindi dialects are substituted for ko, — through the Naipdli /c, 
w ith the root lai ( ; the order of derivation being as follows : Sk. past 
part, act., lafri/a, Pr. lagffht FI. lagi, lai, /c, ne. The Anusvar, which 
sometimes occurs, appears to be inorganic. 

AbPlVwV^^ postposition, se, with its variants, tten, saint sanpy san^ 

positions. and seniy as already suggested, may be connected with the Sk. loc. sing , 
sange. The form haiy is easily explained by the familiar change of s to h. 
The forms son and saw??* however, are more naturally explained as having 
arisen from the Sk., sam, * with,’ the m of which would account for the 
labial diphtliongs, o and au, 

a, TeUy tey and faw, may possibly he connected, as has been suggested,* 
with the Sk. ahl. affix, taSy which may he added to any noun in Sanskrit, 
giving it an ablative sense. It may he noted that under the form tOy this 
tas had become the regular ahl. termination in Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other postpositions as being separate words, reqiiiring the inflection 
of tlie stem of the noun to which tliey are attached, casts doubt upon this 
derivation, and suggests that the origin of these postpositions also must 
he sought in some individual word. I am thus inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Hoernlet that the original of te and ten is the loc. of a Sk, 
past part., taritvy root tri (for the regular form tlrna), *to pass over.’ 
From this would come a Pr. form, taricy or tdiey whence, te, Tlie Anusvdr 
would then be inorganic. 


Origin of the 
Loc. Post- 
positions. 


198. The various forms of the loc. postposition, wen, are all referable 
to the loc. sing., madhyCy of the Sk. madkyay ‘ middle.’ The various 
forms, madhyay madhiy mahi, mahi, mahy all exhibit successive processes 


* Bearnes : Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p. 273. 
t Comp, Gramm, pp. 225, 226. 
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of derivation, dh becoming /#, and y, by § 90, first becoming i and then 
disappearing. In tlie forms mdnjh, majhi^ jh is siilistituted for the con- 
junct dhy (§ 107). Tlie long form, md/tai^ suggests an increased PraUritic 
form, madhyake. The various forint with Anusv^r, mdhin^ mahan^ mcn^ 
moUf majjham, are possibly to be referred to the acc. form, madhyam. 
Men or main has arisen from mdhin, and rndn from mahan^ I>y rejection of 
hy and sandhi of the concurrent vowels.* 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from 
the 8k. upari, * on/ The Alarw^ri, always tenacious of old forms, lias 
retained the initial vowel to the present day. From this original have 
proceeded in succession, the lih. pari, H. H. par, Hr. paiy and Urddpfl. 

d. The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Monier-Williamst with 
the Sanskrit affix, da^huuy used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare 
the Hindi, ghutne tak, ‘ up to the knee,* with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the 
same meaning. Hut the analogy of tlie other postpositions again leads us 
rather to seek for the original of tak in some separate word ; and I am 
inclined to accept the opinion of Hoernle;^ that it Is to be found in the Sk. 
past part., tarita, — from the root trf, — ‘passed to,’ hence, ‘ up to to which 
has been added the dat. affix, Aru, r and t having suffered elision. In tlie 
form talak, the I would represent the r of tarita, which in the shorter form 
has disappeared. With tarita Hoernle also connects te and tain, 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the aimve, 
is to he identified w'ilh the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Pr. laggio, from 
the root lag, ‘ to be attaclied.’ The forms Ion and laun, may he derived 
from the other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz. lagi&na, fur the 
Sk. lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and sandhi of the 
vowels, n final passing into Anusvdr, we have the forms, lau^ and Ion. 
Unless, indeed, with Hoernle, § we trace it to the Ap. Pr. loc. sing, laiahun, 
fur the Sk. loc. labdhe, lit., ‘ for the benefit of’ (?). 

* Notwithstanding the higii authority^ of Professor Weber, with this 
series of forms before me, I cannot agree with him when (Jena Literatur 
ZeUung, 1877, Nr. 33), be w’ould derive men from the Sk. loc. affix, smin. 
Still less can 1 accept bis alternative suggestion that, when used in com- 
parisons, men may represent the Ar. min, Arabic particles are very rarely 
used in modern Hindi, and 7/iin, 1 think, never. Moreover, when min 
IS used, even in Urdu, it is not found by itself, but always in Arabic, phrases, 
like min jumla, min jdnih, etc., and is never transposed from its proper 
place at the beginning of a word. t Sansk, Gramm, 80, xx. 

t Comp, Gramm, pp. 225, 226. § Comp, Gramm, p. 224. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

ADJECTIVES (jpruT^). 

199 . The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives 
fall into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected. Un- 
inflected adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in ^ a, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadbhava nouns of the same termination, in- 
flected te H « in the oblique singular. The rules for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives are the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post- 
position, viz. : — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., ^ d final 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, ^ d final 
is changed to n e. 

(3) Before a fern, noun in any case, sing, or plur,, ^ d 
final is changed to t; i. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of 
adjectives : — 


Uninflected Adjectives. 

tpf sundar phul, ‘a beautiful flower,’ or ‘beautiful 
flowers.’ 

^ sundar phul par, ‘ on a beautiful flower.’ 
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sundar phiilou kd, ^of beautiful flowers.’ 
sundar lafkt, ‘ a beautiful girl.* 
sundar larkij/duy ‘ beautiful girls.’ 
sundar lafki kd, ‘ the beautiful girl’s.’ 
sundar lafkiym ko^ ^ to beautiful girls/ 
\piff dharmmi puru.^^ ^ a virtuous man/ or ^ virtuous 
men/ 

W*fT W[ dharmmi purush kd^ ^ a virtuous man’s/ 

dharmmi purushon men^ ^ among virtuous men/ 
dharmmi striy ^ a virtuous woman/ 

WtfT f^Rlt dharmmi striydn, ‘ virtuous women/ 
vwpf ’wt ^ dharmmi stri koy ‘to a virtuous woman/ 

dharmmi striyon ko, ‘ to virtuous women.’ 

Inflected Adjectives. 

▼nn kdld ghord, ‘ a black horse.’ 
kdle ghore, ‘ black horses.’ 

kale ghore kd, ‘ the black horse’s/ 

^1% ^ Aa/e ghofon par, ‘ on black horses/ 

kali billi, ‘ a black cat.’ 
kdli billiydn, ‘ black cats.’ 

’WTsft' fWWt kali billi par, ‘ on a black cat.’ 

kdli bilUyon ko, ‘ to black cats.’ 

a. Very rarely, adjectives in ^ I are inflected to |[_^|| iyd, for the 
feminine : as in dukhiyd, from dukhi, ‘ afflicted.’ 

200 . A very few adjectives terminate in ^ a» ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to it en, obi. masc. and 
in, fern., according to the rules above giveD for 
adjectives in W d* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in ^ wan. Examples 


* Vid. § 199. 
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Affixea of 
Likeuess. 


are ; fT^ layen hath, ‘ on the left hand ; ’ 
in: (taswtn ghart par, ‘at the tenth hour;’ 

Uswcn maUne men, ‘ in the twentieth month.’ 

Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assuine the plural terminations, If, 
When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they are 
very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of verbs, when 
ii.sed adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflected adjectives. 

201. The affix sarlkhd (also ffOniT and 

Sk. , Pr. is sometimes added to the inflected 

base both of substantives and pronouns, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in iHJ d ; as, IP 
^ sarlkhe purushon kd, ‘of men like 
you;’ ^ J 17 I wrwt us sarikhe ko mat mdno, 

‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

202. The affix vr sd is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

n. Tills affix is inflected to n e and ^ i according to the 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in The 
adjective preceding ^ sd, if capable of Inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are : Idl sd phut, ‘ a 

reddish flower ^ *1 chifiydn, ‘ blueish 

birds ; ’ pile se patte, ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like- 
ness; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thus, e.g., we may say : ^ kharag sd halhydr, 

‘ a sword-like weapon; ’ VT tfRl mujh sdpdpl, ‘ a sinner 
like me ; ’ ^ ^ turn sd mitr, ‘ a friend like you.’ * 

* With such expressions r.s the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as * sick-like,’ * weak-like,’ etc. 
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Rem. These compotuuls witli ^ are snniethnes used in a substantive 
sense ; in wbieh ease ^ is iiiHected to agree »vitb the noun to u hicli it is 
appended; as, ‘ soniethifig; like a sorrow is 

overspread/ 

e. sd is also add(»d to the genitive both of nouns 
and pronouns, Avhen the likeness intended is not, as in 
the ■ previous case, to the person or thing itself, hut 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended ^ are then inflected to 
agree with the fohowing noun. 

Thus we say : i}f^ ^ ^ pandit h i si holt, ‘ speech 
like that of a pundit;’ «liT ^ heithi led sd miaih, ‘a 

face like an elephant’s ;’ «(T^ % % bdgh he se ddnf, ‘ teeth 
like those of a tiger.’ 

d. This idiom is to he explained by supposing an ellipsis of the sub- 
stantive after the genitive. Thus, hdthl kd sd miinh is for hdthl kd munh 
sd munh ; as we say in English, ‘ a face like an tdepban/s,* for ‘ a face 
like an elepliant^s face.’ 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following : parbat 
ki kundald si dikhdl parti haiy ‘ somethi*»g like a mountain care appears/ 

H ere we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, e.g., bastu. 

203. Identical in form, hut of diffcrc'ut origin and of 

Intensity. 

meaning, is the particle m sd, which is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote iuteusity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are : ^ ’?rr^T hahaf sd dfd, 

‘a great deal of flour;’ ’al >'»(>, ‘ a very 

little bread;’ ?fT iuithd sd pahdr, ‘a very high 

mountain;’ hare se ghore, ‘very largo horses.’ 

a. Sd, as used in this stuise, is derived from the Sanskrit affix, shas, 

‘ -fold,’ through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, lias come 
from the Sanskrit soma, ‘ like,’ through the intermediate Braj form, 
saun, as the H. H. inf., Unrnd, has come through the Braj karnaun. 

204. The dialectu; fornts of tuljcotives call for little re- dialectic 
mark. Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in inllected^ in Adjectives. 

I'i 
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Braj have the termination and in Kanaiiji, the Rajputana 
and Himalayan dialects, The inflection of such adjectives 
in each of these dialects is the same as that of the corre- 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anusvdr is added to 
the Braj obi. masc. inflection. Examples are the following ; 
for H.H., Br., Miir., Mew., Kan., etc., 

‘little Br. ^ or ^pf, ‘with a pleasant 

word,’ for H.H., %. Md^wdri illustrations are: 

‘ a large horse ‘ a large mare;’ ^^7 
‘ large horses ’ (H.H. TPHT, 

‘ the throne of the great king.’ Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry ; as, in the Rdmdyan, for 

H.H., ‘ sallow.’ 

In ail the Himnlayan dialects, these same adjectives have in the 
noni. sing, the termination itt, inflected, as in nouns of this class, to 
in the masc, obi. sing, and the plur, ; and to for the fern., throughout: 
as, N. '2^* ‘great,’ iiifl. masc, fen** But the possessive 

adjective, H. H., appears in NaiimU in the weak form, 

it is inflected, however, after the analogy of the strong forms, to 

an<l • 

205. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, the class of Tadbhava 
adjectives in is wanting, and all adjectives alike are un- 
inflected; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
the Sanskrit fern. nom. sing, terminations. But sometimes 
\ is added for the fern. Thus, we have great 

king,' and or ^ (fern.), ^a great injury.' 

is the usual substitute for W ( ; as, e.g,, WR 

‘ a king like BasarathJ* 

a. In the modern eastern colloquials, adjectives of every type remain 
uninflected before masc. nouns in the oblique singular and nom. plural. 
The only exception mentioned by Grierson is in the case of Tadbhava 
adjectives in in A^zamgarh and Benares, which are inflected to IJ, as 
In High Hindi, The.‘ie Tadbhavas in ^ are inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in High Hindi, except in the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, in 
which they suffer no change for gender. In tliis dialect, however, they 
have a strengthened form in a, which is inflected to before feminine 
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nouns. In N. Maitbili, some close adjectives are inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in the Old BaiswdH of the Rttmdyan, 

206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat- 
samiis, assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
case and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fem. terminations, (after bases in or and 

Such forms occur most frequently in the latter part of 
compound words. The final t; is often shortened for the sake 

of the metre. Examples are : 

‘beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati-,’ 

‘devotion most holy;’ JiftflT, ‘ Sitd, the 

pure;’ % finCT ‘the modest speech of Gamr.’ 

More rarely, we meet with the termination of the Sk. 
acc. sing., masc. or neut. ; as, e.g., ^ ’Wlfrr, '■Ram, 

the unborn, I ever adore;’ ‘destroy all my 

doubt.’ 

Comparison. 

207. The Hiiidf adjective has no separate form fo 

indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 
degree is expressed by simply putting the noun or pro- 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 
case, thus ; ^ '3^ % f yah ghar us se bard hai, 

‘ this house is larger than that ; ’ ’?ITJT % % #31 1 

wah vriksh dm he per se unehd hai, ‘ that tree is higher 
than a mango tree;’ n\^^^'s\shaha(lsemtthd, ‘sweeter 
than honey.’ 

«. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
words aur and adhik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

with the same signification, the Persian zhjdda, corrupted in 
Hindi to jiydda, or, colloquially, in the Doiib, aiT^ 

jdst'i, N. airrqrt. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using The Superia- 

with the adjective, the abl. of sab, ‘all;’ thus, ^ 
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^ sab se hardy ^ the greatest i.e., ^ great with all;^ 
sab se nlcliy ^ the lowest ; ’ 

^ % y(^h machhli sab machhUyori se sundar haiy ‘ this 

fish is tlie most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

a. Where no eomparison is intended, a high degree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, 
as in English and other languages. Most commonly, the word 
hahut, ‘inuch,^‘ very,Ms prefixed; as, ^rf baliut 

gahri nadi^ very deep river.’ Sometimes, colloquially, 
hardy ^ great,’ is used instead of ^'gn ; as, bard 

bkdri patthary ^ a very heavy stone but this use of is not 
considered elegant. The intensive affix, sdy (§ 203) has the 
same force. Other words thus employed, especially in literary 
Hindi, arc aiiy <vcry,’ aiyanty ^extremely;’ as, 

ati sundar y ^very beautiful nti/ant 
hhaydnaky ^ exceedingly terrible.’ The word irx;^ param (cf, 
Lat. primus), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same sense as the above ; as, e.g., param adb/mt, 

^ very wonderful;’ para ms/tuddby ‘ supremely holy.’ 

A. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is 
elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the loc. case wither mcfj, cither 
with or without sab prefixed ; as, e.g., 

^ sab buddbimdmm men huddhimdn tbd, ^ he 

ivas the wisest of the wise;’ f b/ peron 

men bard yah'i hai, ^of these trees this is the greatest.’ Com- 
pare the similar English idiom, Mmive among the brave.’ 


209 . A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., 
far, from panya, ‘ more holy,’ or ^ very holy,’ But 
superlative forms are much more common ; as, uttam, 
Mjcst;’ sbresbtliy Mnost excellent,’ from pri- 

yntam, ^dearest,’ from pdpijdifb, ^ most sinful/ 

from 
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a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless we except the word which 

one occasionally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of 
using much Urdii. 

210. In Nniplili, the comparative degree is expressed by affixing to the Compr ison in 

jN iiipcLU* 

obliqtie form of the noun with which comparison is made, the word 
which is the oblique form of the imperfect participle of the verb 

(H, H. ^ififT)) *to say.’ Practically, in this instance, it is used as 
a postposition. Examples are: ^ m 

* ye are of more value than many sparrows ; * ^ il 

‘ this poor widow cast in more than they.* 

Much more rarely, conj. participle of takes the place of 

with the inflected form of the noun or pronoun ; as in 
* more righteous than that (man).* The superlative degree is 
expressed by prefixing to the adjective the adjective , ‘nil,’ with 
thns, TS% Tiff wrr. ‘ the best garment; ’ qR ^tfij ^ 

AfS, ‘ who is to be accounted the greatest ? ’ 

211. The same general principles of derivation which liave been indi- 
cated (§§ 189-192) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d, o, and au, have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by the addition of a conso- 
nant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas endings in u or the silent a, from the 
simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective kdld, ‘ black,’ must be derived, 
not directly from the Sk. kdla, hut from an increased Prakritic base, 
kdlaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, sundar, ‘ beautiful,’ has arisen 
directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the case-termination. 

Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhani, from the 
base dhanin.^ 


* Vid. § 153. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NUilERALS 

212 . Tho Ilindf numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in cqmmon use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figui'cs conesponding, are given in tho following table : 


TABLE VIT. NUMERALS. 




Ilintl!. 

1 Sanskrit. 

0 

0 

US*? 

sh unt/a. 


shfiuya. 

1 

s 


ek. 


eh. 

2 



do. 

fi! 

dwi. 

3 



tin. 


tri. 

4 

8 


vhur. 


vhatiir. 

5 



pdhch. 


panel' an. 

0 



cliho/. 



7 

'a 

mTT 

sat. 


saptan. 

8 

c 


dth. 


aMan. 

9 

Q 


nail. 


navan. 

0 

SO 


das. 


dash an. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

11 

<19 


gydrah. 


ekcuiashan. 

12 


TTTf 

bar ah. 


dwddashan. 

13 

q? 


ter ah. 


trayodashan. 

14 

«>8 


chaudah. 


chaturdashan. 

]5 



pandr ah. 


pahchadashan. 

16 i 



solah. 


^odashan. 

17 



satrah. 


saptada^han. 

18 



athdrah. 


asTitddashan. 

19 

so. 


unis. 


unainnskati. 

20 

^0 


his. 


vinshati. 

21 


Tl^ 

ikkis. 


ekavinshati. 

22 



bdis. 

grrf^fH 

dwdvinshati. 

23 



teis. 


trayovinsh ati. 

24 


'^Pl'^ 

chauhis. 


chaturvinshati. 

25 



pack is. 


pahch avinsh ati. 

26 



chhabbis. 


f^ad vinshati. 

27. 



sat d is. 


saptavinshati. 

28 


^iraTiTEr 

athdis. 


asktdvinshati. 

29 



untis. 

’3f?if^'SIFC 

dnatrinshat. 

30 

^0 

iftir 

tis. 


trir^hat. 

31 



iktis. 


ekatrinshat. 

32 



batis. 


dwdtrinshat. 

33 



tentis. 


trayastrinshat. 

31 



chauntis. 


chatustrinshat. 

35 



paint is. 


pahchatrinshat. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

30 



chhattis^ 


sJiattrinshat . 

37 



sahitls. 


saptatrinshat. 

38 



artis. 


asbtdtrinshat. 

31) 


’35f!T^^r 

untuliH. 


tin a cli a t vdri nsb a t. 

40 

ao 


c/tdlis. 


chatvdrhshat. 

41 

a*) 


iktdKs. 


ekachntvdrmsha t. 

42 



bay (ills. 


ihvichatmrimhat. 

43 



tent dlls. 


trichatvdrinsha t. 

44 

aa 


chauiilis. 


chatush rhatvdrinsliat. 

45 

aM 


pahitdlls. 


pan chach a t vdrinshat. 

40 

ai 


chhiydlls. 


sjfatchatvdrinsliat. 

47 

a'5> 


saint (ills. 


saptachatvdrinshat. 

48 

«*= 


art (ills. 


ash pick atvdrinshat. 

49 

a^ 


nncMs. 


(inaparichdshat. 

50 

MO 


pachds. 


pancliAshat. 

51 

1 

M'l 


ikdwan. 


ekapanchdshat. 

5*2 

j 

M’? 


hdivan. 


d wdpaii rh dsh a t . 

53 

M? 


tirpan. 


tripaiichdshat. 

54 

1 

Ma 


chduwan. 


eh atuh pan ch ds/i a t. 

55 

MM 


pack pan. 


panchapanch ds/iat. 

56 



chhappan. 


sJiatpanchdshat. 

57 , 

M'S 

^rJTT^sr 

satdwan. 


saptaparich ds h a 

58 



athdwan. 


a.^tapanchdsliat. 

59 

MQ 


unscrth. 


dnai^aMi. 

60 

^0 

mz 

sdth. 

^fii 
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Flinfli. 

Sanskrit. 

til 



iksath. 

Tl^RfS 

eka,^ashti. 

62 



bdfff/th. 

?rr^f« 

dw(t,^a.^tL. 

63 


tVfT’flH 

tirsath^ 


t7'L^at<hti. 

64 

irH 


c/iaunftat/i. 


chatuh^a^tL 

65 



painsath. 


pancha^aajiti. 

66 



chhiydsath. 


sfiatsha^ti. 

67 



\ 

sarsath. 


8apta.^a.^ti. 

68 



arsath . 


a^ta.^asjitti 

63 



unhat tar. 


dnasaptati. 

70 

v^O 

^’fn: 

Hattar. 


mptati. 

71 


T^frlT 

ikhattar. 

Ti^50nprf?T 

ekasaptati. 

72 


^fTix: ■ 

bahattar. 


dwdsaptati. 

73 


fTTW^nc: 

tihattar. 


trlsaptati. 

74 

'SB 


chauhattar. 


chafuhsaptati. 

75 

1 



pachhattar. 


panchasaptati. 

76 



chhihattar. 


shatsaptnti. 

i 

'O'O 


sathattar. 

’ETJWjrf^ 

saptasaptati. 

78 

'QC 

^rafTiT 

ath hattar. 


ashtasaptati. 

79 

'0^ 

B^TWt 

undftl 


undshtti. 

80 i 

i 

CO 


assl: 


anhlti. 

81 


T^irr^ 

ikdsL 

TjrsrncVf^ 

ekdshlti. 

8-J 


wr^ 

baydsi. 

smiVfH 

dvQashiti. 

83 

c^ 

fTITT^l 

tirdsL 

^sndf?T 

tryashiti. 

84 

ca 


chaurdsi. 


chaturashfti. 

85 

cq 

xi^rr^ 

pachdsL 

xi’iTn5\tr» 

panchdMti. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

80 



f 

chhiydsi. 


sjiadashitu 

87 



satdsl. 


saptdshiti. 

88 

x:i: 


athdsi. 


€Uithtdshiti, 

m 

CQ 


navtisL 


navdshiti. 

90 

QO 


navvfi. 


navatin 

91 



ikdnave. 


ekanavatL 

92 

Q.R 


bdnave. 


divdnavati. 

93 


f?rTT»fw 

tirdnave. 


trinavatL 

94 

<18 


ehaurdnave. 


chaturnnvatu 

95 

QM 


pachdnave. 


panckanavati 

90 



chhiydnave. 



Ttr^RTfr 

^annavatL 

97 

Q'O 

?fr?fR^ 

satdnave. 

j 

saptanavati. 

98 



athdnave. I 

• 1 


asJitdnavatL 

99 

Qe 

i 

f?T^R‘% 

nindnavfi. 


navanavati. 

100 ! 

i 

900 1 

i 


salt. 

^I?T 

shata. 

1 

1000 j 

1 

«iOOO 1 

i 


sahasra, 

hajdr. 


sahasra. 

100000 

J> 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

wpg 

Idkh. 


laksha. 

1000000 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

%« 

I 

7iryut. 


niyuta. 

10000000 j 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

t 

karor. 


koti. 


a. The following’ arc of less frequent occurrence, viz. : 
ari or arbud, ‘ one hundred millions ; ’ khnrb, ‘ one 

hundred arb,’ — ‘ ten thousand millions ; 71 ^ one 


* This is a Persian word, hut it is common in Hindf. Etymohigioally 
it 5b identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra, t Also, 
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hundred /c/irzrA/ = ^ one million millions;’ xj?l ‘one 
hundred Wi7,’=: ‘one billion sankh^ ‘ one hundred padm^^ 

= ‘one hundred billions.’ 

213. A special notation is employed to denote the sub- 

divisions of the rupee. It is to be observed that tlie rupee is 
subdivided into sixteen dne^ and each and again into four 
paise. These are denoted as follows : — One paisd^ ; two 
pahe, three paise^ ^||| ; one and, 3 ) ; two dne, =); 
three dne, E); four d?ief |J ; eight twelve dne,^. 

These, again, arc combined, after the following manner: — 

Five due and one paisa, |^| ; six due and two puise, ; 
eleven due and three paise, ys)lll ; fourteen due and one puisd, 

IH^I ; one rupee, 5 tlm’ly rupees and four dtie, two 

hundred and thirty-five rupees, seven d/ie and two paise, 

l£)ll- 

Dialectic Variants of the Cardinals. 

214. In the Braj, we find, for ‘two,’ %, and Braj andKa- 

, ^ a. a ^ T1- •/ 1 n ti • naujiCardiiiiils 

and for Kanauji presents the tollowing: 

for ‘ fo'ir,’ ^ ; for ‘ nineteen,’ and ‘twenty- 

one,’ and and for ‘one hundred/ 

215. In IVltirwari the cardinals are the same Jis in High Mfirw&n Car- 

^ . . II , I . dinals. 

Hindi, except that ^ is characteristically changed into 
Thus, for ‘sixteen,’ Mlirw.Vi lias for 

‘twenty,’ ^f; for ‘sixty,’ oto- This f, when 

final, is sounded very lig'htly. In Raudhir aur 1‘rem Mohaui, 
we find Tiijx;T, for H.H. , ‘ fifteen.’ 

216. The Mewari Cardinals present many peculiarities. ^ is reg^iilarly Mewip Car- 

ditiftls. 

used for initial, medial, or final : as in 7 ; 60 ; c|Y^^, Q'l ; 

40 ; etc. Hut for l|Trf , 7, the common people often 
say ^rf. In the twenties, thirties, and forties, this final If often dis- 
appears, so tliat, e.g., for , 20, 34, 44, we have 

‘‘tc.i etc. For the of if is *fuhsrituted in 
the folloiving: ^JmW- 31: •»; 61; 
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(niso 71. The same substitution has taken place in the ninth 

of each decade after 9, except in 89, and 99; 

where the represents the Hi of the full Sanskrit form (as, e.g., 
29,) from which the forms of Hig^h Hindi, etc., Imve been 
derived. Thus we have the following series : li); 

29: 39; ^^,49; 

59 ; ^71^, 69 ; 73. In the sixties, 'J final is changed to 

Z throughout ; as in 63, 64, etc. Otlier Mewdri forms, 

tlie most of wliicli are peculiar to that dialect, arc as follows : 


4, 

24, 

74, 

92, Jrtlj- 

6.t. 

26, 

75, 

93, 

9. 

34, 

76, 

94, srtTTT|- 

10, 

42, 

77,lIcfraT-. 

93, Tl^Tlj. 

H. 


43, 

78, 

9oi^' 

12, ^riTT- 

13, ^T. 

44'j . 

80, 

97, 

iM'in’scu- 

81, 

14, 

51, ^r^rN’i- 

82. 

98,lRffTl|[- 

15, XTilTT. 

54, 

83,f^'lf^. 

99, wnr 

16 

[latwT. 

55, 

84, 

‘“{w. 

iimr- 

66, 

85, 

■'] 

f'JtlTTT. 

67, 

87, nm'^- 

i.iHH), ?5rrT:- 

l^TTTT. 

70, ipiT- 

88,-^BgnTd. 

100,000, WHsl. 

18, ^TITT. 

72, 

90, 

10,000,000 

21, 

73, tIHT- 

91, 



217. The cardinals in the Himalayan dialects do not in general differ 
much from those in High Hindi. Tlie following variants occur in the 
NaipHi Gospel: viz., »• WTf* 12. In the obi. 

sing, of X[Hli ‘ one,' we find HHiT» apparently when it is desired to give 
special definiteness : as, X[qrr tn; 

Jipfftfi ‘of (the) one house, five persons shall he at enmity among them- 
selves ; * and so especially in contrast with ’«€f. ‘ the other : * as, 

^ T 'viiT ^ fim. ‘ he will be an enemy of the one, and 

a friend of the other.' 
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o. In Naipali, a series of numerals is formed from the cardinals by tlie 
addition of the affix infl. thus, or * « certain 

one,* ‘certain two, certain seven.* These appear to 

be used when it is desired to designate a number with a certain definite- 
ness, as in the following: ‘there were seven 

brethren ; ’ Luke xx. 29, wliere the reference is to a particular seven. 


218 . The following variant forms occur in the Rdmdyaii ; 

2, fc. 9, 25, 

3, 14, 1000, 


Oardin.ols in 
liaiiiuyan. 


To these may be added the anomalous form, Jit,, 

^ nine-seven,’ i.c., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, or 

for ‘sixteen,’ also occurs in the Itdfndyan^ and 

even in High Hindi. It is chiefly used in certain phrases of 
a technical character; as, Hhe sixteen digits’ (of 

the sun’s or moon’s diameter), is occasionally substituted 
for ‘ten,’ as in the phrase, ‘the ten points of tlie 

compass.’ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 


219. The following are the cardinals in Bhujpuri, 
Maitliili, so far as they differ from High Hindi, up to 18. 


Magadhi, and Cardinals in 
Eastern (./ol- 
loiiiiials. 



BhojpM, 

MiigadhL 

Maithili. 

h 

vifr. 

pan. p^fr- 

P^, 11^, pafr- 

2, 



jit VT. f’it 

3, 



if- 

4, 




0. 


ifr- 


8, 




9. 


«fr. 


11, 

T’nT?. 

pJIT^. 

15. 


TJSfTf- 


16, 
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^liscellaneouf! 

Vjiriants. 


0 . By the operation of the law, mentioned § 117» a short vowel in an 
initial syllalile, not penultimate, is often, thoug^h not invariably, shortened ; 
ns also ill some other cases, given belou\ Illustrations are ; in Bhojpuri, 
21 i 31 ; 61 ; in M%adh(, Jfm, 1 ; 

71 : in Maithili, 1 ; gurCS, 11 ; 21 ; 31 ; pq i tfTt ^g , 

41 ; 42 ; 51 ; ^qif, 53 ; or 82. In 

like manner, becomes iPT; P > nnd qfV, j as in tlie following: 
in Maithili, 43 ; ^>nf%iEr,45i 47; 84; 

94 ; in Jl%adbi, ifiqirtrt. 89 ; 74 ; and in Bhojpdri, 

94. 

b. In Bhojpuri and Maithili ail compounds of 20, 30, and 

40, shorten the vowel of the ultimate, giving, e.g., such forms 
ns 10, 33, 44, etc. But in some Maitliili sub- 

dialects, this i is combined with the preceding vowel, as in the following : 

P%9. 21, 23, 27. 

c. In Bhojpuri, the penultimate d in ^0, is shortened in all its 

compounds: as, e.g,, 61, (>2, etc. In the nineties, the 

^ of in all its compounds is softened to Anusvar : ns in TlW. 92. etc. 
In Mt'igadhi, the ^ of compounds, becomes as in 

72, etc. 

d. The following Maitiiili forms of the cardinals are also to l)c noted ; 

viz., 27; ’WOT, 28; 39; ^rrf%€, 42; p^?I, 51 ; 

, 52 ; and 57 ; and '^JTU'Ri 58 ; 

and 63 ; 64 ; W. 66 ; ^TS. 100. 

e. In tlie eastern dialects, in the numerals, as in many other words, 

is optionally written for and sometimes, again, the diplithong is 

resolved : as in or for H. H., 24; or 

'qgqiq, for H. H., 54. 

220. The following forms also occur, many of wliich are to be re- 
garded as presenting, not dialectic variations, but merely differences of 
spelling. 
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43,'^7n^- 

61, TO3. 

90, 

2, ^>9T. 

44, 

63, 


6,15:. 

46,15^T^- 

68, 

91 

ii.njjrrrf- 

00 

1 

71, Tix;. 


19, 

ffl. .JW.- 

73, fTITf ’fTT- 

95 

21 , 


75, Tp^f ’¥R:. 

27,;BrTnt?r. 

76, 

96, 

31, 

53, 


97, 5trTn«f%- 

32, ^Tfhef. 

54, 

82, ^T^. 

ff*i5*ni«iw- 


55, 

87, 

38, ^rarfNr. 

57, IfTTRST. 

88, 

10i», 

41, 

58, 




221. Tlio numbers above one hundred proceed as in Numbereabove 
English, excejd; that the copulative coiijunetior. is 
omitted. Thus, Tfc® tjcj eh mu eh^ ‘ one hundred 

and one ; ’ ^*t ^ HT3 tin sm sdth, '■ tlircc; hundnul 
and sixty ; ’ tr^i fSiii;; eh hajur bis, ‘ one thousand 
and twenty.' 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even 

in the lower numbers : a.s, seven and 

twenty kalpas passed/ 

b. The numbers between JOO and 2(K) are sometimes ex- 

pressed by writinf!^ the sm.ailer number first, with the affix a : 
as, e.g., hundred and forty/ Otlier modes of 

expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 

222. The numeral is added to other numerals in the lilinms with 

.sense of the English ‘about:’ as, e.g., ‘about 

forty;’ Xpl 5 , ‘about a hundred,’ — not 5^ T[qi, which is 
‘ one hundred and one.’ But to itself the word (Sk. 

■^f^) is added to give this sense: as, '?IT^ 
seer or so of flour.’ 
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Agg^eg^tivea. 


Dialectic 

Aggregatives. 


a. is also sometimes used vvliere in English we wituld 
have the indefinite article. But the English student must 
beware of thus using it too freely. It should only he so em- 
ployed, where there is a distinet emphasis on the idea of 
unity: thus, ijiB ‘a half seer of flmir;’ HSR 

‘a half /cos* 

223. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the 

inflected plural form. But when they are used to 
denote a totality, as Aggregatives, they may take, both 
in the nom. and obi. cases, the termination Thus, 

c/iar per is ‘ four trees,’ but ^^5 char on per, 

‘ the four trees;’ so also Us de is ‘twenty came,’ 

but Uson de, ‘ the twenty came.’ In doHon, 

‘ the two,’ don is the substitute for ^ do. 

a. This termination cm, added to the numbers ‘one 
hundred,’ ‘one thousand,’ etc., always denotes an indefinite 
nuinher of these aggregates. In this idiom, sai/erd is 

substituted tor ^ sail, ‘ one hundred.’ Examples are : 

suikron per, ‘hundreds of trees;’ /i(ydrou, ‘thou- 
sands;’ rupae, ‘lakhs of rupees.’ 

224. For ^ in these ae^p^regative forms, Braj has 

jMcir'van, Bikaiieri, and Haroti have Special Braj forms 
arc also : for ‘ the two,^ ‘ both, ’ fF; for 

^5^1, ‘the three,’ fhF; and for ‘ d'C four,’ 

and In Naipali, tliesc forms terminate iiiTlr or ^ ; as in 
it, ‘both,’ ‘the two;’ ‘the .seven;’ ‘the ten ;’ etc. 
But the form Uti, ‘ one,’ for is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for In Bhojpuri and Magadhi, aggrega- 

tives terminate in in INIaithili, in or In the 
Itdmdyun, for ‘the two,’ we have and 

in Bhojpuri, in Magadh), and in 

Maithili, and 

* For tlie origiu of these tenninutions, on, ain, etc,, see ^ 231). 
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a. When an indefinite number of such aggregates is 
denoted, Bhojpuii adds to the series, 100, 1000, etc., and 

to other numerals ; as, f ‘ thousands ; 
‘seventies.’ M^adhi, in such cases, adds ^ or before 
which, < one hundred,’ is hardened to ; and Maithili 
adds either ^ or 

b, exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form in a 

few places in the Itdmdyan. 

225. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as 

‘ one or two,’ ‘ four or five,’ differs slightly from the English. 
The numbers, except in the case of ‘one’ and ‘two,’ are 
rarely taken consecutively, and the larger vei*y often precedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitted. 
Thus we say, ^ ‘one or two;’ ^ four,’ = 

‘ two or three;’ ^ 4^^, ‘ten or twenty.’ 

Ordinals. 

226. The Ordinals^ tip to ‘ sixth,’ areas follows, viz : — 

nftfWT pMd, pahild, ‘ first.’ ^VTl chnathu, ‘ fourth.’ 

d&srd, ‘second.* pdnchwdn^ ‘ fiftli.* 

tisrdy ‘ third. chhatthd, chhathwdn, 

‘ sixth.* 

The ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ arc all formed by adding 
^ wan to the cardinal numbers. Both the ^ d and ’VT 
dn final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava 
adjectives of the same terminations, to n and ij for the 
obi. masc., and t and t; in for the fern. Thus, from 
das, ‘ten,’ is formed daswdn, ‘tenth;’ from 

‘fifty,’ pachdswdn, ‘fiftieth,’ etc. 

Further examples of the use of the ordiijals are : 
y?nil pahilt pmtak, ‘ the first book;’ sdtwen pnrhb 

men, ‘in the seventh chapter;’ tTflwr daswdn mahind, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 


Kl 
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227.. In Mdfwdpl, the ordinate are as follows:— ‘first;' 

Ordi^s. and (this last peculiar to M4fw4fi), ‘second;’ ‘third;* 

‘fourth/ qt^, ‘fifth;* and ‘sixth.* From 

‘sixth* onward, the ordinals are formed by adding^ to the cardinals 
the termination The Mewdfi forms essentially agree with the 

Mafwdfi. Before the termination 1^, a final qq is shortened; as in 
’errwt. 12th, etc. Bikaneri agrees with the above, except in 
‘first;* as also Hapoti. All these inflect to qq for the obi. masc. 
sing., and the plural; and to for the fern. sing, and plur., except 
Hdfoti, which has In Naipdii, the series runs, Irfipst, ‘first/ 
‘second/ ‘third/ ‘fourth/ ‘fifth/ ‘sixth;* 

from which onward, with the exception of ‘ninth,’ the ordinals are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, The inflection thronghout, 

for the obi. masc. sing, and the plur., is, qq, and for the fern., 


Ordinals in £. 228.«, The ^eastern colloquials, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 

Hindi, present the following variations. For qi{qrr» ‘first,’ Bh., Mg., and Mt. 

have qTfff; lor FTH' second,* Bh. and Mt., and Mg. and Mt., 

^tWKi for lOliTT, ‘ third,* Bh. and Mt., ond Mt., 

for ‘fourth,* Bh. and Mg. Bh. also Mt, and 

In all these, except on the border of Bangdi, the forms for 
‘ first,* ‘ second,’ and ‘ third,* are inflected to qq before nouns, in an obi. 
ease ; in S. Bhagalpdr the inflection is to d. Bfiojpdri inflects to for 
the fern. All three dialects present alternative forms with the pleonastic 
suffix ;*T: «* orfTWT^- For ‘sixth/ 

If 3^, Bh. has or Mg. ^ or Mt, 

97^1 or All other ordinals in these dialects are 

formed by adding to the cardinal, in Bh., q|t or qft > ^ 

Uti in Mt, lit, VJ. T*I' ^ or qiTT^. Thus, ‘ tenth,* 

is in Bh., in Mg., in Mt., etc. In all the 

E' Hindi country a long flnal vowel is very commonly shortened before 
these terminations. 

229. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmd- 
yan, viz., irnni> ‘seventh,’ ’VSif, ‘eighth,’ «BnT, ‘ninth.’ 
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230 . When referring to the lunar days, another set of Names 
ordinals is used. The month is reckoned as consisting of 
two parts, each of 15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing 
and waning half of the moon. The waning half is commonly 
called or ; the waxing half, or The 

month is reckoned to begin with the full moon, and the lunar 
days are counted twice in a month from one to fifteen. 
Although the names of these days are, strictly speaking, 
numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
lunar day,’ this noun is rarely written, and they are 
practically used as nouns. They are as follows, the Mafwdri 
variants being given in the second column : — 


Names of the Days of the Month. 


H. H. 

Mdr. 

H.H. 

Mdr. 

Ist, Vif^Wl P«riw(i. 

TplW. 

8th, axJitami. 

^3»r. 

2nd, ^ MJ. 

^ 01 -^ 31 . 

9th, naumin. 


3rd, Tftai t(J- 


10th, datmin. 


4th, ^"^fehautb. 


11th, ekddfai. 


5th, panchamL 

Vt^. 

12th, dwadiai. 

’TO. 

(!th, chhatth. 


13th, teru». 


7th, Battami. 


14th, chaudas. 



i5tii, amdvaSf or mdvas. 


a. TTie days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the 
same way, except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is 
called Br. or , May. ^ or . 

Ov Ov Ov Os. Os Os 

A. Mewdri employs not only the forms above given for Miirwari, but, as 
alternative, the following: Tl.^i 1st; 2nd; 4th; 5th; 

WZ, 6th, 8t'': 9th; or 10th; 

11th; IfTTU. 12th; 13th; 14th; WT^IV. 

15th ; and for the 15th of the 1st fortnight, full moon, To the 

final vowel of these forms Anusvar is occasionally added; ns in 
7th, etc. 
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days are denoted by the Sanskrit 
far as these difier from the above, 


c. Sometimes the lunar 
ordinals throughout. In so 
they are as follows : — 

1st, prathamd. 

2nd, dwitiyd» 

3rd, tritiyd. 

4th, chaturthL 

eth, irot ^asJitL 


7th. naptamL 

9th, navaml, 

10th, dashamL 

13tli, trayodaM. 

14th, chaturdashl. 


Fractional Numbers. 


231. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The 
more common are the following : — 


pao. 

chauthdL 

i. 


ddhd. 


-i, paune, lit., * a quarter less than.’ 

savd. 

1 ^, derh, 

% arhdi^ or dkdi. 

+i ¥rf tdfhe. 


232. Of the above, often used by itself to 

denote ^ a quarter of a seer so that chauthdi should 

be preferred where there is any cliance of ambiguity from the 
use of the former word, tftif paune^ prefixed to any number, 
or noun of measure, denotes a quarter less than that number 
or measure; savd, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter 
more than that number or measure. derh is similarly 
used, to denote one and a half times such number or measure. 
When either of these three stand alone, unity is to be under- 
stood; but in this csise paun is the substitute for ; 
it is used with units only. wt aphaiy used alone, is 2J; 
prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes two 
and a half times that number or measure. sdrhe is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it 
denotes one half more than the following number or measure. 
It is never used with *one ^ or < two,^ where and take 
its place. ^\|T ddhd, ^half,’ is very commonly shortened to 
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'Vra ddh before numerals ; as ^ ddh sau, 50. For 
the Sk. is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these 
fractional numbers : — 

j X i= q-nJt <idh pdo. 250, ^ ar/ia/ tau. 

ilxi=A, wn savd pdo. 375, ^ I ^ paune chdr xau. 

derh pdo, 450, ¥1? sdrhe chdr sau. 
2ixi=i 1225, savd hajdr. 

2i, ^ savd do, 1500, derh hajdr, 

6i sdrhe pdnch. 1725, 1^% ^ do hajdr, 

7|, tfti} W3 paune dth. 2500, arhdi hajdr. 

75, paune Bau. 3500, 

150, itfV derh Bau. 150,000, derh Idkh. 

b. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as 

follows: derh kos, ‘a kos and a half iftif ^ 

paune das gaj, ‘9f yards;’ arhdi man, ‘2J mans-,’ 

trr^ pdo chittdk, ‘ i chittdk ; ’ sdrhe 

bnrah hath, ‘12| cubits’,* savd haras, ‘a year and a 

quarter.’ 


233. Marwdri presents but few and unimportant variations Dialectic 
in the fractionals. For the inflected Tj final of some of the 
forms, It has 'im, as in nouns and adjectives ; as in 
H.H. But for 2|, I have met, not only ITTSTj as 

above, but also, with the added Prakritic «|i, thus, 

WTTT ‘ two years and a half.’ 


234 . MewYiri exhibits the following forms : XTT^f* i; i: Iw-i; 

w. U; lit iwn IJ; W ft. si; ¥r?T 

, 3i, etc. 


235. Grierson gives the following variant forms of the Fractionals as 
occurring in the eastern colloquial dialects. 

i, Bh., in. 1^. ; Bh., Mg., TITT ; Mt., x^. XJT, xft’igT. 

h Bh., fmft i Mg., Mt., Mt., Bfir- 
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h Bh., irw. ^tfT; Bh., Mt., W. W.IIW. 

I. Bli., Mjf., 1^37: Mt., ifhrr. m- 

-i. Bh., uViT, : Mg., 

U. Bh., Mg., Mt., ^?|T, Bh., 

li Mt, %qET, %5C- 

Bh.,imST; Bl'-. Mg., Mt, 

+i' Mt, ^rr^. 

Propoetionals. 

236. To express proportion, gund or ^ gun is 

added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly different. Illustrations are the following : ^»nrT 
dugund, ‘two-fold;’ chaugund, ‘four-fold;’ triiprr 

tigund, ‘ three-fold ; ’ satgund, ‘ seven-fold ; ’ 
dasgund, ‘ ten-fold ; ’ ^Ehijwr saugund, ‘ a hundred-fold.’ 

a. Besides ^iir tiie affix is also sometimes added to a 

few numerals, in a similar sense : as, ‘ double 

‘ three-fold.’ 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 

of a string or cord is involved, may be similarly added : 
as, f^JT, ‘triple;’ ‘quadruple.’ 

Denominatives. 

237. Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice,’ and 
‘thrice,’ are not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is 
illustrated in such phrases as the following, viz. : ^ 

do satte ehaudah, lit. ‘two sevens, fourteen;’ 
tin panje pandr ah, ‘three fives, fifteen;’ which 
correspond to the English idioms, ‘twice seven is 
fourteen,’ and ‘three times five is fifteen.’ Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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have, in many cases, a form slightly different from that 
of the Cardinals. These special forms are as follows : — 



ekam. 


chauka. 


kam* 


l ^ 411 chaukd. 

n. 

sama. 


dhwsLchd. 

n. 

dtturhd. 

6, 

tt% panje. 

\ deorhd. 

6i, 

po^chd. 

2, 

;|[«rT ddnd. 

6, 

JfSSl chhakkd. 

2i, 

1 irnr dkdma. 

64, 

kho^chd. 

vTnn dhdmd. 

7, 

satie. 

3, 

ti- 

74. 

tatonchd. 


8, 

attke^ 

3i, 

h&ntiL 

9, 

nama. 

iitzT *«»/<<• 

nammd. 


10 , dahdm, 

238. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar 
forms, and even these forms are not substituted in every case. 
The only way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the 
multiplication-table to memory. Meantime the following re- 
marks will suffice. ipT, commonly written is substituted 
for ipi, in the series of ‘ one ’ only ; as, irTC ^ ht., ‘four 
ones four,’ i.e., ‘ once four is four.’ In the first of the series, 
however, we have simply tpi, ‘ once one is one,’ probably 
a contraction for 4 ; and in the second, ^ ^ In 

all other places in the table is the substitute, as, e.g., 

^ 9 , ‘ten times one is ten.’ From the series of ‘two’ on- 
wards, is used as the Denominative numeral for 
compare the Mard^hi form of the numeral, • From twos 
to tens, the fern, form, V*. is used ; from tens onward, the 
masc. Thus, ^ > 7x2=14, but wiTf 

12x2 = 24. is substituted for from threes to tens 
only ; in all other cases, 'jftw is used. Thus, ’trnc WlTfy 
4x3=12; 11x3 = 33. From threes 
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onward, (pronounced chauka before consonants), is the 
substitute for the twos, the longer form, is 

preferred. Thus, xrH ^ ^ 9 , 5 x 4 = 20 ; ^ 

2x4 = 8. Tjil is the substitute for xrhl throughout ; as, 

■qil 10x5 = 50. The sing, form, ‘six,’ is used 

from eleven on; from two to eleven, the plur., is 

preferred ; as, ’qn; ?p|| 4 X 6 = 24 ; iWiT 

12x6 = 72. ‘sevens,’ (as if plur. of is used 

throughout, except in the elevens, where qrrw is employed ; 
e.g., qr% 6x7 = 42; but iqnr? iim ’5nTr?»T, 

11x7 = 77 - Similarly is used for ‘eight,’ except in the 
elevens, where we have qrra ; e-g*> 5 x 8 = 40 ; 

qrrsqi'TT^i ll x8 = 88. inq is used for nine in the 
twos only; qiqT, from the threes to the tens; is retained 
in the elevens; iRt is used from the twelves onward. Thus, 
^ qwi ’mTfj 2x9=18; ^ qwn 4x9=36; 

iqTTf ^ fqqrq^, llx9 = 99; qrri ^ tiqi ^ 
12x9=108. is substituted for in every in- 

stance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are employed as 
Denominatives. 

a. In tlie multiplication table the word utar, * over,’ is sometimes 
added to the smaller numlier in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this 
case the word sau always comes last, as, e.g., blsotar sau, 120. Observe 
that bUotar = b(sa + utar. 


b. The fractional Denominatives from 3| to are chiefly used in 

surveying. Sometimes is used for and ftiJT. for 

itZT. fteT. 

c. In numeration the words ?[fTt uud |rqi% 

are used respectively for ‘ units,’ ‘ tens,’ ‘ hundreds.’ 
In the headings of the multiplication-table, for 1|, and 
2^, qqim and qif ^ are the foniis employed ; i.e., — 
to imitate English idiom, — ‘ the oue-and-a-quarters,’ ‘ the 
two-and-a-halfs.’ 
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239. The following are the MdfwAfi and Mewari forms of the Dialectic 
^ . * Denomiuatives 

Denominatives : — 


Mar, 

Mem. 


Mar. 

Mew. 

Mdf. 

Mew, 



5, 

pii, xrr^. 

a»aiT. 

8, IBf. 

^■ 



*•! 




amt. 

3, nt.whn- iftn. 

li^- 

^51. 

(iTWI. 


4, 


7. 

ar%. 

fm- 

10, 

V- 


«. The following forms of the Fractional Denominatives are used in 
Mew’dfi: 1^, » 1^, J 2^, 1 ; 3^, > 4^, 


240. The eastern dialects present the following forms of the 
Denominatives ; — 

BhojpurL Mdgndhi, MaithilL 

J |5S«T,jrgST,JHWt.^- PSRt- aRt, 

’ i paii,* P%.* 

U, leRT. As Mg. and 

’Bans, awt. 

ij, ’sfr^T. 

1^’ 

t(. { f^arr. 

(^3t, wt. As Mg. and ’5%t. »TaT 

fffTiit.fBasrTt-f^rfw- <ftarr. farar, fHam;. 

3, 1 fjT, fw, f^. fnfr- 

I f?nt. 

3i, yjr. 1RT.t^,jrTtJT.ir|7. 

3»f- 

4 Bh. 

fRT- 


* Only used in JTBJ or *5^, ‘ once one is oneJ 
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L§ 


5. 

6, 


BhejpArt, 




Mdgadkt. MaUhili. 

q%, l?t^WKT. li’SIT. 

iii|. 

^nr^. 

tapl.WBrT.iff’. Afr . Tf%. wr»- 


wm. 

6j, t^rfiwT- 

7, ir?l, wn. ^• 


^INt, 

jdt Mg., and ?5%, 


7i, Wanting. 

8, ’Wra, ?lf:. 

10. ^fti. ?[i-Ni. 


^mwTT- 

^mlNT. 

m^UTT* 

iTO«. *m. »mT, 

^ITt. ^1*1, »PT*, 

^Thc. 

^t> 

«F?niXT. 


241. In Eastern Hindi, the numbers above 100 assume peculiar forms 
when used in the Multiplication Table, as follows. For 100, «> 
is substituted throughout. From 100 to 120, the smaller number is 
prefixed to the larger with the word * above,’ intervening as in 

High Hindi, ^ with a preceding becoming sandhi ; as in 

>01; 114, etc. From 120 to 100, and optionally from 

110 to 120, and from 100 to 170, the two numbers are connected by 
the vowel ^ instead of WC. >° >30; >36, etc. 

In all these forms it Is to be remembered that the rules for the shortening 
of antepenultimate vowels commonly take effect ; also in the 2nd, Srd and 
4th decade, in most cases, the penultimate short vowel is lengthened ; as 
in XfWKllfpSif 115; 120, etc. 


* Only used in the phrase * five times five are twenty-five.’ 

t Only used when in the product we have the words H^or^,*fivc;’ 
excepting however, 1^» 25. 
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«• In the first decade ^ is inserted before in tli© follow'iti^ : — 

102 ; 103 ; 104 ; 

106; 107. For 10», the form is . «*“! 0>*‘ 

110, I« tl*e nineties, Zf becomes 1|; as in 190. 


Collectives. 

242. The terminations "WT a and ^ i are added to some 
of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers ; as, 
i^sa, ‘a score;’ balUsl^ ‘a thirty-two;’ 

chdllsd^ ‘ a forty.’ Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz. : — 

gandd, ‘a four* (chiefly of kori, ‘ a score/ 

cowries), saikrdf * ii hundred.’ 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numerals. 


243. The Hindi numerals are all derived from tlie Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms ; and by referring to the column of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerals given below, and the general principles set forth in 
Chap. III., the student will be able biinself to demonstrate the origin of 
most of the various forms. We only note a few particulars. 

ITic data for the Prakrit numerals are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Beames for the collection of the forms given in the following 
table : — 


Prakrit. Hindi. 

1. ekka^ ikka^ ik, ek, 

2. do, (Sk. dva, dvi). doya,doi,ddi, 

do. 

3. ^}nat(netit. M^i). tin, tin. 

4. chattdri, (for Sk. chdri, chdr. 
neut. chatvdri). 


Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

5. pane ha. 

pdneh. 

6. chha (Sk. 

chha, chhe. 

7. satta. 

sat. 

8. attha. 

iith. 

9. ftiia, (Sk. navd). 

nava, nau. 

10. data. 

das. 
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Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

11. edraha. 

igdrahy 


gydrah. 

12. vdraha. 

bdrah. 

13. terahtt. 

ter ah. 

14. chiiuddahiU 

chdridasa. 


chauduh. 

15. pannaruha. 

panaruy pan-^ 


tlrahy panurah. 

16. {noraha).* 

sorahy solah. 

17* sattdruha. 

sattarahy 


satrah. 

18. attharaha. 

athdrah. 


Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

19. eh&navhiiiy 

undUy unis. 

dnavhai. 


20. vhiii 

bis. 

30. t(sd. 

tis. 

40. chattdlUd. 

chiilis. 

50. pannmi. 

pachas. 

60. satthi. 

sat hi y sdth. 

70. eattari. 

sattar. 

80. anU. 

L ssi. 

90. niiue. 

nave. 

100. satuy mydy 

sayCy saiy sau. 


add. 


244. Sanskrit presents for *tn'o/ dva and the forr;.er of which 
jields the High Hindi rfo, nnd the latter, the dialectic forms, daya, doi,dui, 
and dmL In f/n, * three,* tlie n represents the n of the Sk. neut. form, 
trini\'\ O.B. retains the masc. form in froi/d. In like manner the final 
ri and r of c/turi nnd c/idr points to the Sk. neut. chatvM ; while the 
Kaiiiiuji chau represents the 8k. masc. chatur. This preference for the 
neut. plur. termination, reminds one of the common use of the same in the 
plural of substantives. 

245. In the series from ‘eleven* to ‘eighteen* inclusive, the d of the 
8k. dashan becomes r in High Hindi, except in chaudahy 14, and solahy 10. 
A similar sulistitution of r for a dental, occurs in the compounds with 
sattavy 70, where r is for the last t of the Sk. saptntL In chaudah, the 
retention of the original d is due to tlie influence of the r of chaturdaslian, 
still retained in the archaic Hindi form, chdridasuy in which, however, the 
u of chatur has disappeared. In soluhy d has suffered a further change, 

^ Conjectural : Beames gives the conjecture, nolaha, hut as wraha is 
found uniformly in the older Hindi, and the r seems to be sustained by 
ocher Prakrit analogies, I prefer to regard the change to I as the later of 
the two. 

t A similar neut. form, don for efo, regularly used in Maraflii, is retained 
in Hindi, as the base of the Aggregative form, donon, § 223. 
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through r to L The regular form, soruhat is however used by TuUt Dds, 
and other writers in Eastern Hindi. Tuh( also uses an archaic form, 
shodn^a^ in which d has become d, througli the influence of the initial 
cerebral. 

246. In the twenties, the labial for v of the $k. vimhati, has dis- 
appeared in all compounds except chaubfs, 24, and chabbis, 26 ; so also p 
has vanished in unchds, 49, for the older (tnapanchus. On the other hand, 
the labial element of dvi is preferred to the dental in bh, 20, and the whole 
series, bdls^ 22, battis^ 32, etc., to bdnavCy 92; as also in bdrah, 12, for Sk. 
dvddashm, 

247. The numbers of the series, unisy 19, untisy 29, untdlisy 39, etc., 
have arisen from the combination of the Sk. dnuy * lessened,* with the next 
higher number. Thus even in Sanskrit, we have for navatrinshuty tlie 
alternative form, ekonachatvdrinshaty r= H.H., untalisy lit., ‘forty less one ;* 
and already in Sanskrit this eka was dropped, ns in Sk. dnavinshati, for 
navadashan, H. undls or unfs, Navdniy 89, and nlndnavCy 99, are excentions 
to this rule for the series, and follow the same law as the preceding 
numbers of each series. 

248. The I w'hich appears in the compounds with chdlh, 40, is explicated 
by a reference to the Prakrit form of this numeral, chatldllsd, wherein the 
I has l)een substituted for the r of the Sk. chatvdrimhat. It is therefore 
inaccurate to say that I is substituted in these cases for the ch of chuUa, 
which letter in all this series has disappeared entirely ; the hiatus, caused 
by its elision being marked by the inserted^ in baydlisy for dvichatvdnuahat. 
In the fifties, the p of the panchd^hat has been softened to w in ikdwatiy 
51, bdwafiy 52, chauwauy^iy satdwany 57, and nihdwany 58, though retained 
in the remainder. Beames is inclined to regard the r of tirpany 53, as also 
of tinathy 63, iirdsiy 83, and tirdnawCy 93, as merely euphonic. But I 
prefer to see in it a survival of the r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
tripanchdshaty etc., just as in chaurdsiy 84, is retained the r of the Sk. 
vhuturcuihiti. 

249. Sau or saiy 100, has arisen from the Sk. shatam ; the former 

through the Pr. sdUy the latter through the Pr. sayatiy in which y has been 
inserted to fill the hiatus after elision of t. The I of represents 

the d of the Mg. Pr. aadan, for Sk. shatam, 

260. The termination on, dial., f^n, oin, etc., added to the numerals to 
form aggregatives, as in donony ‘ the two,’ bisouy ‘ the twenty,’ Idkhouy 
* hundreds of thousands,’ represents the termination yowi, added in 


Derivation of 
Aggregatives. 
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Sanskrit to form aggfregatives ; so that bUm, e.g., presupposes a Sanskrit 
form, vimhatayam. It is thus quite inaerurate to say, with some, tliat in 
tliese cases the regular termination <yQ of the H.H. obi. plural, has been 
assumed into the nominative. The coincidence of this form with that of 
the obi. plural, is purely accidental. 

251. The irregular fractional numbers are probably derived as follows : 
PuOy ‘J,* with its equivalents, comes from the Sk. pddu, Pr., pdu^ pdo, 
Pauuj and paune, - J, are derived from the Sk. pddona, pdda -f 
Pr. pdonay * a quarter less.’ Adhdy ‘ is from arddhakoy secondary form 
of Sk. arddha ; savd, ' J ’ or, as a prefix, * -f Pr* sovdu is from the Sk, 
sapdda (sa -f- pdda) ‘ with a quartet*.* Sdrhey ‘ -f ^,* (obi. of sdrhdy 
not used, (is regularly formed from the Pr. sadrPtaOy Sk. sdrdhakay 
sa 4- ardhaka, * with a half.* The more difficult problem of the origin of 
the series, 2^, 3^, 4^^ is explicated by the aid of the intermediate Prakrit 
forms furnished by Dr. Hoernle in ids Grammar, by w hich he makes it 
clear that they have arisen from the combination of the Sk. ardfia with the 
ordinal next higher. Thus the immediate antecedent of derk, * 1|,* and 
its variants, is the Pr. dirnddhcy derived, through transposition, from Pr. 

^easily connected with the Sk. arddha ^ dvitiya^ lit., ‘half- 
second.’ Arhdly *2^,’ has in the Pr. the antecedent form, addhdijjdy 
(for addh(iUt)t a form which has arisen through contraction from Pr. 
addha +■ tiiijjd = Sk, arddha 4* tritlyd. Similarly, hdntd, etc, ‘ 3^ * has 
for its antecedents, Pr, addhutthu, presupposing forms, addhottha^ 
addha -|- auttha = addha chdutthuy for Sk. ardha -f- chaturtha. Again, 
* 4j,’ dhonchty etc. is traced back to a similar Sk. combination, tlirough 
the Pr. addhauhchiiuy for addhuvahchuu, in which v is for Sk. p, as in 
several of the fifties, etc., pointing thus to a Sk. original, = arddha^ 
pahchama. It is impossible, however, to carry this system of derivation 
further in this series, as evidently in ponchdy ‘5^,’ kho^chiiy ‘6J,’ and 
gatonchd, ‘ 7^/ the first element is the numeral preceding. This is plain 
at sight in panchd, $atonchd ; and in khonehd, evidently the kh, as often, 
is for the Sk. ^ of With the derivation of dhonchd so clearly 

made out by Hoernle, I now reject my former suggestion of a coml)ination 
with uchchoy and see no reason to doubt Hoernle’s theory that these are 
simply ‘anomalous forms,’ Ignorantly made up by the common people, 
after the analogy of the foregoing dhoncha. The forms of the Collectives 
and Multlplicatives with a k termination, are directly descended from the 


^ Grammar of the Gaudian Languages : pp. 209| 270. 
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Sauski'ity which forms Collectives by adding tlie suffix ka,ov sometimes, hard, 
which latter is illustrated by the Hindi $aikrd and its equivalents. The 
forms in d (except d&nd, Sk. dvigunaka) are formed by the addition of the 
suffix d used to form abstract nouns. 

252 . Most of the oi^dinals are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit 
ordinals through intermediate Prakrit forms. Thus, e.g., damdr^y 
pachdswdui have respectively arisen from tlie Sk. dashama and pancha^ 
shattama, Pahild, * hrst,’ is connected with the Sk. prathama through the 
Mg. Pr. padhamilley dh having (exceptionally) become A, after the analogy 
of other aspirates ; the I is simply a pleonastic suffix. The derivation of 
the peculiar forms d^sra and tlsrd is not so clear. Hoerole explains the 
srd of the termination as having arisen from the Sk. sritay * moved ; * 
assuming, e.g., a Sk. form, dvissritay antecedent to the Pr. dusaliye. 

a. The ordinals used to denote the days of the lunar fortnight are derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals; the fern, noon, tithi, 
'a lunar day,' being understood. Thus, e.g., pariwdy ‘the first (day)/ is 
for prathamdy through resolution of the original conjunct, elision of ihy 
and softening of m to t#;. Ditj and tijy ‘the second' and ‘ the third,' come 
respectively from dvitiyd and tntiydy t in both cases becoming elided, and 
y being hardened to/. 
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CHAPTER VTir. 

PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINALS. 

253. The pronouns in Ilindf, as in all other languages, 

exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regxilar system of declension ; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal declension, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoim, 
except in some of the Eajputana dialects, has quite lost 
the distinction of gender, which was still retained in the 
Prakrit. There is no distinctive pronoun for the third 
person ; the demonstratives 'JJf yah^ 

‘this,’ wah,^ ‘that,’ and, after a relative pronoun 

expressed or implied, the correlative 
pronoun, so, supply its place. 

Rem. Tlie Hindi tecliniciil terms for person are : for the 1st peiTion, 
the 2ttd pergon, ; the 3r(l person, . 

254. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, fr 
main and turn, rd appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of M, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Reflexive 
pronoun, ap, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec- 
tional gen., qpiqr apnd, for the Sk. 'I'raOfi. In none of 
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the pronouns, except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 
1st and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblique cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 

256. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy Pronominal 
in the declension of the different pronouns. In both Demon- 
strativcs, the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 

^ appears as the inflective sign of the oblique singular 
throughout; and n, or, in the longer forms, ^ wA, as the 
sign of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run through each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties of declension, 
an initial palatal^ viz., (rarely ^,) its long vowel, or its 
gun diphthong, xy, or the cognate semi- vowel, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative; an initial labial^ viz., its long 
vowel, its gun diphthong, or its cognate semi- vowel, 

If, marks the Remote Demonstrative ; ^ initial marks the 
Relative ; or ?f initial, the Correlative ; and the Inter- 
rogative pronoun. Thus the declension of any one of these 
five pronouns may be transformed into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. Thus, to 
tabulate the above, we have, in High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases : — 



P ox.Dem, 

Rem, Dem, 

ReL 

CorreL 

Interr, 

Nom. 

1 

1 




n 

Obi. 

\ 

^ 1 

f9» 

fn 

! 



a. The idea of indefinitcncss is expressed by adding to the 

interrogative inflected ba«e, in High Hindi, ^ in other 
dialects, or or with the aspirate, ff , or 

b. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal 
bases six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chap. XI. 

14 
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256. The F irst Personal pronoxm is declined as follows : 


3Rf mamr^ ‘ 1. 

81NGULAU. 

Plural. 

N. main, ‘ 1/ 

^3Rr ham, ‘ we.’ 

Ae. mujhe, 

4 ^ ‘ me/ ‘ to me/ 

D. ^ m?^jh ko. 

hamen, 

^ ‘ us.’ 

* hamon ho. 

A^. main 7ie, ‘by me.’ 

7 ham or 

^^5 ^ hamon n*, ^ 

Ab. ^ muj/i se, ‘from me/ 

) hamoH He, 

(i. mrrii (-% --ft) (-re, -rl). 

f mTT f>am<}rd (-^, -i^) (-re, -rt). 

‘ my/ ‘ mine.’ 

‘ our/ ‘ ours.’ 

( *5R, mujh men, ‘ in ’ or 
ur par, ‘ on me. 

^ "if, ham, hamon ‘in’ or 
par, ‘onus.’ 


257. After the same model is declined the Second 
Personal pronoun, 

ff tu, ‘ thou.’ 

SiNGUT-AR. Plural. 


N. 7T ‘ thou.’ 

Ac. tujhe, 

D- tujh koy 


‘ to thee.’ 


Aff. t& ne, ‘ by tliee.’ 


Ab, % tuJh se, * from iliee,’ 


?!tt terd -ft) (-rc, -r/), 

* thy/ ‘ thine/ 

f tujh men, * in * «r 

^ I «*■ ‘ ‘****’-’ 


turn, ‘you/ 
tumhen 

turn or ‘you,’ ‘ to you/ 
tum/ion ko, 

TO 1 ^ turn or 

^ / n , *>y you- 

tumhon ne, 
turn or 

, ‘ from you/ 

tumhori se, 

g^fTTT tumhdrd -<t) (-r^, 

ri), ‘your/ ‘yours.’ 





turn, tumhon ‘ in ’ or 
men, or par, ‘ on you/ 
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258. For sonietinics find gJ?TTT ; as in llmulhir 

aiir Prem Mohini^ passim. In the dat. and are. sim^., \vc 
occasionally find the forms, and in an ex- 

ample in Pincott’s Hindi Manual, also ilft; thus, 

WT Wt JtNt ‘i»sk for yourself wliat you may 

desire.’ But tliis employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
oblique stem, altliougb the eommon usage in the eastern 
diaie(;t.s, is rare in High Hindi, and is not to be imitated. 

259. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, and Uscof 
as in the corresponding:: En|[»lish pronouns, are often used tor ^ 
the singular. The singular of the 1st person is to be preferred, 

in Ilii^h Hindi, to the plural used in a singular sense ; although 
herein usai;:e varies. The sing*, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is used to express familiarity, chiefiy by women among them- 
selves, ami by a man to his wife and children. Used by 
a guru^ to his disci[»les, or by a man to his servants and 
dependents, it seems to connote with this also a suggestion of 
the inferior position of the person addressed ; and hence, as 
used by men to equals and superiors, it easily becomes ex- 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s servants. 

260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addressing Address to tlu 
the Deity seems to be as yet somewhat unsettled. There can 

be, 1 think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honori/ic 
pronoun, would be regarded by Hindoos as the proper 

form in this case, but the pronoun requires words which are 
in regimen with it to be in the plural. But, in the Urdu, on 
the contrary, under the powerful influence of the Muhammedan 
monotheism, the singular of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em- 
ployed, as in English ; and hence it has come to pass, that 


* A Hindoo religious guide, 
t Vid. infra, § 270. 
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under this Urdd influence, missionaries and native Christians 
in India address God with even in Hindi. It seems likely 
that this latter usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

a. It may be remarked, however, that when the reference 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, Tini is certainly to 
be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of view, that the mass of the people of that day, re- 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him as and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gospels. 

261. The longer forms, are restricted to a 

plural signification. They are not, however, extensively 
employed, htit instead of these, when a plural is intended, 
the word %, duly inflected for the. several cases is 
added to the bases and gar. Thus, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Hindi we preferably have, N., fit ^iT, ^ ^it; Ac., 
fn gR G., fit fit, fR fir; 

etc., etc. 

262. When these pronouns arc used appositively with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
must be used, and the postposition, fn, or be 
appended to the following noun only. Thus we must 
translate, ‘of unlucky me,’ ‘of us car- 
penters,’ fH fir; ‘of you wise men,’ git 

^ ; etc. fin^ iff fST would mean, ‘ of our carj)enters 
gff UTiilf flT, ‘ of your wise men.’ 
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263. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasion- 
ally used substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
The following example is from the Bhdgavat Purdn : 

‘ in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tabulated form, as follows. 



Plural. Singular. 
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TA15LE VII. High HixdI 



Prox. Demonst. 

JIem. Demonst. 

llELATIVE. 


yah, ‘this.’ 

cj^ wah,^ ‘that.’ 

5 ft Jo, ‘who,’ ‘which.’ 

N. 

■*41 yalt, yih. 


^ Jo. 

Ac. 

D. 

yah, 
iV, or 

^ ^ w ko. 

wah, 

use, or 
^ us ko. 

^ Jo, 

f3l% Jite, or 

fSTR ^ Jit ko. 

Aff. 

% is ne. 

% us ne. 

% Jit ne. 

Ah. 


§ us se. 

% Jix te. 

G. 

^ § is kd. 

13 ^ 3 rT§ us hi. 

J‘i ko. 

L. 


^ it men, 
par. 

(if US men, 

( Ifi: par. 

(tJX; par. 

N, 

^.11 ^ ye, yah. 

we, wah. 

5ft Jo. 

Ac. 

D. 

inhen, 

ITT ^ ^ 

J * inhon ko. 

unhen, 

'^r^j ' unhon ko. 

•fg|5f Jinhen, 

Jinhou ko. 

Ag. 

1 •v in or 

inhon ne. 

^if 1 ^ un or 
’^r^j unhon ne. 

1 =^yi« or 

J J‘abon ne. 

Ab. 

in or 

J inhon se. 

^if 1 ^ un or 

J unhon se. 

1 7*” <"■ 

j Jiakon se. 

G. 

^ 1 _ ^ 

inbenM. 

'^if 1 „ ttw or 

^ unhon ka. 

^ 1 _- 7'« •"• 

^ Jinhon kd. 

L. 

1 if m or inhon 
men, par. 

M7iorM7i/iow; f^5f jin ov jmhon 

men, par. j Tf^ nu n, par. 


* Except in tlie nom., tlie Remote Deinonsti'ative is very eominoiily preferred to 
lieiongs to Brnj. | is often colloquially used for and for 

according to § IGl. || ^ is sometimes used, though less elegantly, for 
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Correlative. 


Interrogative. 


Indefinite. 


so, ‘that. /caun, ‘who.’ cj^^/coj, ‘anyone. 


^ iOf 

tisf' oi* 
tis ko, 

ne. 

% tis se. 
tisM. 

I par. 


kise^ or 
X kis ko, 

ftpET % Atm ne. 

ftra If kis se. 

IRT§ Ms kd. 

f ^ wen, 

'JT 


koi. 

*«/ Aro. 

f^if kis( ne, 
kis{ se, 
f?|S^^§ kistkd. 

f** 12. 

par. 


tinlieriy 

\^<'n or 

tinhoii ho. 

I ^ tin or 

tinhon ne, 

fTH I ^ tin or 

tinhon se, 

f?PT 

tinhon kd, 

t?Pf Vlr tin or tinhon 
ffPftjtiT meuy par. 


kinheuy 
kin or 
kinhon I 


kinhon ko. 


\ ^ kin or 

kinhon ne, 

OiR ] ^ kin or 

kinhoii se, 

f?ir>T \ 0 Mn or 

kinhon kd, 

ftPT V ^ kin or kinhon 
meriy par, \ 


the Correlative. t ^ is also found in High Hindi books, but properly 

but the forms are inaccurate. § ^ is of course inflected to % or 

the nom. sing. ; see Randh(r aur Pretn 3fohin(, passim* 
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265. Observe, that the Relative pronoun, does not 

precisely correspond to the English Relative, ‘ who,’ ‘ which.’ 
It is rather ‘the one who’ or ‘which,’ ‘that which.’ Thus, 
tft ‘ the man who came ; ’ ?r % 5ft ^fT ^ 

‘ what I said, that I have done.’ 

266. The plural of the Indefinite pronoun, ^it^, is often 
expressed by repeating the pronoun ; thus, qitt^ ^ftt^ 

‘ some (persons) came ; ’ 'Jl if fSRft ‘ I saw some, 

(or several) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
‘ some few.’ For the plural of f^Tlif may be the substi- 
tute; as, f^mif 5in?f < some (a number) were saying.’ 

Rem, fsimif is in fact an interrogative pronominal, meaning * how 
manV)’ and its use as a plural indefinite pronoun rests upon this fact. 
Compare the English idioms, ‘ how many go ? * and * how many go I * 

267 as also, still more rarely, 'istt;* ** occasionally 
uninflected in the oblique singular, as in the following from 
the Prem Sugar ; ‘ in what manner 

Krishna was born.’ 

The Emphatic 268. The emphatic particle t; i or ^ hi is sometimes 
Affix* 

added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
^ In is substituted for the final on. 

Examples are, yahi, ‘this very;’ ^ ^ main hi, ‘I 
myself ; ’ ho, ‘ to that very person ; ’ if 5in|T 

unhin tie kaha, ‘those same persons said.’ But, rarely, ^ 
also follows the plur. inflection ; as, e.g.,'3vffft% mihon hi sCy 
‘from those very persons/ or ‘ that very person.’ 

SubrtantiTe 269. "When any of the pronouns are used substan- 
Md Adjective proper postpositions as given in the 

tables. When they are used adjcctively, i.e., with a noun, 
if in any oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., is placed before the noun, and the post- 
position is added to the noun only. 
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Thus we say, ^ us par, ‘on that,’ or ‘on him;’ but 
^ us ghofe par, ‘ on that horse ; ’ ^ ^ ^niT 

kis ke ghar ko gayd, ‘ to whose house did he go but, ^ 

kis ghar ko, ‘to what house;’ us ke desk 

ke log, ‘ the people of his country ; ’ but, ^ desk 

ke log, ‘the people of that country;’ W\ Jiu kd, ‘of 

whom ;’ but, ^Ortf¥ mjin baniyon kd, ‘the shop-keepers 
whose;’ ^ /lu kaviyon ko, ‘ to those poets,’ etc. etc. 

270 - Observe, that the longer plural forms, in can 
only be used in a substantive sense ; the shorter forms 
may be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, 

‘of those horses,’ is ^«I — never *BT; 

but, on the other hand, we may say either % HfT, or 
‘ he ’ or ‘ they said.’ 

a. But the longer forms are much to be preferred when an 
honorific sense is intended. Colloquially, about Mathurd the 
If of these forms is often dropped. 

271 . The plural forms of these pronouns are used for Respectful 

. . . Forms, 

the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 

The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word is preferably added to the pronoun, to 
denote plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with 
the plural inflection, is inserted between the shorter form 
of the inflected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘ they ’ 
is ^ ‘ in their village,’ ^ ^ ] ‘ those 

who came,’ ^ lit*! ’VfH ; etc. 

272 . It will be observed (hat all the pronouns hitherto 
considered, except the Indefinite, present two forms of the 
acc. and dat. in both the sing, and plur. ; the one, purely 
inflectional, in n (sing,) or (plur.) ; the other, analytic, con- 
sisting of the base of the oblique cases with These may 
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Neuter Indef. 
and Interrog. 
Pronoun. 


Usage of the 
Interrog. Pro- 
noun. 


both be used as either dative or accusative; but the forms 
with are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for 
the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined merely by a rcfj:ard to euphony, as, e.g., % % 
^ ^ ‘I gave it to the gardener;’ where the 

immediate repetition of iit would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273- All the above pronouns, when used adjoctivoly 
with a noun in the accusative without take the 
nom. form. 

Thus, we may say, ^ ‘the house whicrli I 

see;’ ^cf ^saying this thing.’ So also, when used 

substantively, the nom, form of the accusative may be em- 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things : as. If 

If, ‘I say this;’ ^ fJT f ‘we say 

those very (tilings) wliich we hear.’ But with and 
tiiis usage is nut considered elegant. 

274. Besides the Interrogative, kaun, ‘ who,’ and 
the Indefinite pronoun, kot, ‘ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will be observed that another interrogative pro- 
noun, w k^d, ‘what,’ and another indefinite pronoun, 
kuchh^ ‘ some,’ ‘ any,’ ‘ something,’ ‘ anything,’ is 
employed. The following principles regulate thg> usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouus (ir?WT’q^5B 

(1) kaun may be applied both to persons and to 

things ; twr kyd^ to things only, except in expressions 
denoting surprise, as, e.g., kyd miirakh, ‘ what 

a fool ! ’ More commonly, in such a ca.so, the emphatic 
particle, ^ hi, is added to the pronoun, as, ^ ^ 

■^■nrr kyd M hard raja, ‘ what a great king ! ’ 

(2) kam is used both substantively a,ud ad- 
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jectively, in both tlie iiom. and obi. cases, but when used 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are : /(aHn hai ^ « who is it ? ^ ^ 

JWRTT kin ko buldijd^ ‘ wliom did you call ?;' liiT ^ 

kis kd h(ti^ ‘ whose is ^jt ; ; ’ ^ larke kd^ ^ what 

boy’s?;’ ^ turn 7te kis mahdjan se 

puc/ilid, ‘of what banker did you inquire?;’ fsfm isn^ ?| kh 
gkar INCH, ^in what house?.’ 

a. For the plural ^if is often used ; as, 
kaun kaun de, ‘ who came ? ’ 

(8) Icfjd can be used adjectively in the nom. only : 
in the obliciue cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The dat., ^ kdhe koy ^for what/ is commonly used 
as the equivalent for the Enf^dish ^why.’ The gen., Wi 
kdhe kd, ‘of what/ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: gnR ^ W? turn kdhe ko de, ‘why have you come?;’ 
■*11 ^ t //«/' ‘ wl'at is tills ?IT ^^\yah 

kulte kd bund Itai, ‘of wliat is tliis made?.’ 


275. The two Indeji 
kot and Icuckh, are both used either substantively 
or adj(M!tiv('ly, and of both persons and things. But 
when used substantively, kot^ like refers to 

persons only, and kuchh, to things only. When used 
adjectively, each may be used to denote both persons and 
things. 


Usage of the 
Indef. Prououn 


a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjectively, appears to be this ; that kuchh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use are : % koi hai, ‘ is there any one ?,’ or ‘ there is some 

one ; ’ but, ^ knehk hai, ‘ there is some ^ if ^ 
mam ne kisi ko dekhd, ‘I saw some one;’ '^TH 

^arkc de, ‘ some boys came.’ 
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276, wr Icyd is declined in the singular only: 
kuchh is indeclinable. 

a. The obi. form hM, which many grammarians have assigned to 
kuchhy IS properly a dialectic variation of the old form of koi. It will he 
found in the tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly 
assigns to kuchhy ohl. pltir. fonns, kinMn^ kinMn^* but these are to be 
regarded ns mere variations of kinhon, the ohl. plur. of koL 

wr kyd is declined as follows : 

kyd^ ‘what?’ 

Singular. 

N. kyd, ‘whatr’ Ab. % ArrfAe ‘ from what ? ’ 

Ac. I . G. ?|iTf ^ kdhe kd, ‘ of what ? ’ 

r^liT^ ^ ‘ for what ^ 

D. I -V I ^ ‘ in* or 

L. ^ 

Ag;. Wanting. or par, ‘ on what f ’ 

277. The Honorific pronoun, ^ dp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun. <j tu or turn, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In 
the singular it is declined e.vaetly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declen.siou ; i.e., Nom., dp, 
Acc. Dai, ^ dp ko, Gen., vru etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the 

plural is denoted by affixing the word log, which is 
then regularly declined throughout the plural, the word 
'trm remaining unchanged: as, ’ip? dp log 

dekhiye, ‘ your Excellencies wdll please to see ; ’ ^ wi 

t main dp logon se kahtd hun, ‘ I say to 

your Excellencies.’ 

b. The Honorific pronoun nTHT is also, much more rarely, 
used for the person spoken of, when that person is present, 


Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, p. 35. 
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so that the reference will be evident. But in such cases it is 
better to use, instead of the proper title of the person 
addressed, as, etc, 

278. The Reflexive pronoun, 'sartl dp, ‘ self,’ although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit is 

differently declined. The singular number is declined 
as follows : — 


dp, ‘self.’ 


N. 

epne ko or 
apne tain. 
Ag. % dp ne. 


Singular. 

Ab. % dp 86. 

G., ’IRlIT (-%. apnd (-««■, -ni.) 
^ dp or apne 
meu, par. 


L. 




a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with 
the exception of the gen., tUTTO ^ dpas kd, and the loc., 
^ dpas men, ‘ among themselves.’ 

Examples of their use are: ’litre ^ dpas ki 

bat chit, ‘mutual conversation;’ % UTtre 
dpas men jhagrd karte haiu, ‘ they are quarrelling among 
themselves.’ 


279. The genitive of the Reflexive pronoun must The Eeflexiyo 

^ . ..nil Geuitive. 

always be substituted for the genitive of the other pro- 
nouns, when the pronoun refers to the subject of the 
verb, and also in certain other cases, which will b(! didy 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suffice. 

Thus, If ^ ^ inrr < wbA apne ghar ko jdtd fiai, 

‘ he is going to his own house;’ but, f f ^ ^ f 

wah us ke ghar ko jdtd hat, ‘he is going to his house,’ i.e., the 
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house of another person. Similarly, ftftJT 

apne bil men ehhipd ralui, •the jackal remained hid 
in his hole.’ 

280. The genitive ifiiiTT sometimes assumes the plural 

termination and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
tone’s own people.’ Thus, ^ tiTO ^T^T, ‘he came 

to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used ellij)tically in 
the singular, when the reference is clear : as, ^ ^ 

ITTTT 3 ‘ he struck his own (child, body, etc.),’ as the connection 
may indicate. 

281. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Reflexive pronoun are identical with those of the Honorific 
pronoun, Thus, ^ ^ ‘be 

struck you,’ (honorific form), or ‘ he struck himself.’ When- 
ever, therefore, the sense might be ambiguous, the longer 
form of the Reflexive is to be preferred combined with 
thus, ^ ^ WTfJJl only mean, ‘he struck 

himself.’ 


.Dialectic Pronominal Declension. 

282. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro- 
nominal declension of thirteen dialects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the following remarks upon the forms current in the 
more important of these, may be found of service. 1 'he Braj 
forms are so uniform and regular as to demand little illus- 
tration. The tables exhibit all the common Alarwari colloquial 
forms. Hie remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
especially to the Aldrwari of the ‘ Plays.’ 

283. Rarely, in Braj, ^ and arc used for the genitive 

instead of ^ and thus, cJt ^ ^ ^T^fcT ‘thy 

mind I know not ;’ ‘ but lie consumes my 

heart.’ For ?ftff , I have also met Of the Relative 

and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, gnPg iind rlTJ^ 
frequently occur in literature. 
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284. The Rspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st Rajputana 
Personal pronoun are indifferently employed : thus, 

‘hear my supplication;’ igur WTO ‘hear my 
word.’ ^ is used alone, as af(. sing., in the following : 

W9T nil;, ‘ 1 have received the command of my Guru.’ 

Instead of the regular base, of the Mdr. obi. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun, (Braj, is sometimes used; as, 

71^ % ‘ Gorakh Nath has led thee astray.’ 

285. ^ and are the common nom. sing, forms of the M&rwVi De- 
two Demonstratives, and Thus we read: ’it 

f^, ‘ he, writing a note ;’ ^it ftiit ‘ this treachery 

has the Englishman committed.’ But 'it found fur (^if) 
and itfoi* it (^?): as, it ^tlT ^ir» jogt has 

come into the jungle;’ itt^ i»rr^ ‘Biat same lord, O 

queen ! ’ Besides the forn«s given in the tables, the ‘ Plays ’ 
often use the Braj ?rf (H.H. in the obi. sing.: as, e.g., 

^ '3 ^Tilr, ‘ (he) has found that ;’ where ij is for % (H.H. it). 

The base ^ also occurs in the (honorific) plur. in the 
following, the postposition S| of the agent being regularly 
omitted : ^it Jtffj ‘ made (me) immortal.’ % 

occurs in the same case, as in ^ ?n(r JtTPI 3>init TTT ‘ he 
declared to me the knowledge of Jirahma.’ Finally, ’a also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in ■qt^TWI 
‘ Piiigald his wife.’ 

a. In both colloquial Mew4n and Marw^p, it (masc.) and 
or (fern.) are uniformly employed for tgf, ‘this,’ and it 
(masc.) and ^ (fern.) for ‘ that.’ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular obi. sing, is in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colloquial of Miirw^ir and Mcwfi!* the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 


* Tlie student will note the dilTerence here iudicuted between colloquial 
Mafwari and tliat of the ‘ PJays.* 
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A. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, 
besides the forms given in the Tables, the Mairs use 
mid 

& Corrdatire” ^ anti Sj arc also used for the Relative. 

The most common sing, inflection is a*rt; as, tJYO 

^ ‘in whom dwells that lord of thine.’ This inflected 
form alone expresses the case of the agent, but Sj is occasionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other cases: as, art % 
‘ h® "’ho placed (his) hand upon (my) head.’ 

287. Besides the forms of the Interrogative given in the 
tables, Ovtif and iptsi are found in the obi. sing, : thus, in the 
case of the ag., tJTift ‘"’hat sinner has led (him) 

astray ? ; ’ an jj 7f > ‘ " ho, leaving his kingdom, 

has practised austerities?.’ So also the regular form, ?^sr, 
occurs in the case of the agent : as, 

•what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?.’ aiTfT, for 
‘ what?,’ occurs in the ‘ Plays,’ but this is Braj. 'Fhc regular 
Miir. form, qrtl', occurs in the following: R 

‘ what business of mine in the sarde ?.’ ust is used in the 
following, merely as a sign of a question, like the corresponding 
^ in II.H. ; tn^si jRt ‘ is there rain without wind ? ’ 

Mew an 288. Mewciri, it will be observed, is distinguished from all 

Peculiarities 

other Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the inasc. 
and fern., in all except the two Personal pronouns. It should 
be further observed, that the Mcw^ifi j)ronominal genitives in 
arc less common than those in The longer plural 

forms of the Personal pronoinis, in and preferred 

to the shorter for tlie true plural. 

239. In the colloquial of both Marwar and Mcwiir, the 
reflexive genitive, is rarely used. The genitive of the 


* For the promjnciatioii of the first diphthong ill these forms, 
see § 33. 
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several pronouns commonly takes its place, even when referring 
to the subject of the sentence. Thus the Mdrw^ris would 
usually say, ^ = ^ ^IfTR ‘ I 

shall do my work;’ ^ = ^ artW W, 

‘he went to his village;’ ^ ^ ^ ^1^ = % ^rq% 

XPC * they mounted their horses/ etc. 


290. In the HitnalaynSi so far as my observation has gone, people are Himalayan 
not particular about using the Honorific pronoun, and frequently address 
their superiors with PT??, when no disrespect is intended, in a way that 
sounds very strange to one used to the speech of the Ganges Vnlley on 
the plains. Indeed, rarely heard from the Himalayan 

mountaineers, except from individuals wlio may have mingled mncli with 
the people of the plains. So also they freely use the 2nd pers. sing., 7ft 
where in the Ganges Valley we should only hear the plur. 7p|. 

a. Hut in Naipali, occurs a Honorific pronoun, which is used 

exactly ns in High Hindi, and takes the regular postpositions 

without inflection throughout; as, TftfTf^ ^ ^ H.H., 

’HTtt ’it ft- ‘ if it he the will of your Excellency,' The 

Reflexive pronoun, in Naipali, is or It is uninfiected in the 

obi. sing. ; in the plural, for H.H. loc. plur., 7T» used the form, 

ITT- For tlie High Hind!, % 'HT'q, or ‘of 

one’s self,’ * of one’s own accord,’ Naipali has ^ ’«T^- 


291, In the archaic Hindi of : Chand, according to Mr. 

Beames, Tfr and eft*, like other obi. pronominal stems, are 
used for all cases more frequently without than with the 
postpositions. Among his examples are: ^ 

^how shall there be salvation for me?;’ ^ ifTH 

"lord, my name is Chand',' ^?T 7ft mn 'hearing this 

word, thy father.’* 

292. In the archaic Baiswdri of the Rdmdyan all 
postpositions, excepting that of the agent, which has no 
existence in the eastern dialects, are often employed with the 
pronouns as in High Hindi. But they are much more 


♦ Vide Journal As. Sue. of Bengal, Part I. No. II. 1873. 

15 
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frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
sin^. or pJur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in 
a parenthesis. 

a. This remnrk as to fhe use of the ohiique forms of the pronouns, 
applies not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all arrhaic 
Hindi poetry, as, e.g., to the writings of the Riijput hard, Chand, Kablr 
and others. Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

293 * In the llamdyan Ir is used, instead of or in 

the case of the agent ; as, ^ 'I? " that which 

I may not have asked.’ The same remark applies toig^or^'.* 

294 . Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, 5 
of the Personal pronouns, are constantly used in the 
Itdmdyan^ both with and without the postpositions, on the 
other hand, the shorter oblique forms, ift ^i^od efti always 
take the postpositions. 

ipR is occasionally used in the gen. plur,, for IfHTTT? as 
in the following; ^ ^in my esteem, they are 

treasuries of merit.’ 

h. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st Pers. 
pron., given in the tables, a form in the compound, 

( = ^ 5 ) occurs in one place only in the 

lidmdymi. Analogous to this, is an obi. sing, form, rf^, of 
the 2nd Pers. pron., noted by Prof. De Tassy in his Hiudoui 
Grammar. 

c*. The Sanskrit genitive sing, of the Personal pronouns, 
TPf? ‘ frequently occur in the lldmdymi^ as in 

other Hindi poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and 
are therefore omitted from the tables. 


* It slioiild be observed, however, that the Rdmdyan exhibits great 
confusion ill the use of the direct and passive construction. 
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295. Ill tlie dialect of the lidmduaii. the recjular forms of 
the Demonstrative pronouns, are tf> <»’ Hf) ‘this,’ and iianiiyau. 

‘ that.’ But for uf , a forni (for inetr. {jrat.) also 
occurs ; as, xnt WIT ^ ‘ this is a mark of devotion 

to Jidm.’ In the obi. .sin}?., the Proximate Demonstrative is 
inflected to |[ff or uff ; the remote, to , or, rarely, iftff • 
Examples arc, ‘ this manner 

Bharat, bathmi?;’ ^ ‘ag^ain and ai?ain 

she asks him;’ ‘my evil fortune 

keeps him alive ;’ ^ ‘in the heart of this (demon);’ 

Jlf qTWj ‘ ia this, the name of the lord of llaghu.’ 

a. In the plural, vve most commonly meet the iufleotea 
forms, , which, like the obi. sin}?, forms, arc used, 

after the manner of the dialect, either with or without the 
postpositions. Tims, fllfY, ‘ keep these 

(two) in your eyes.’ For the dat. and aec. plur., forms 
and exist: as, qq ‘the lord of the 

world gave a wilderness to these.’ For these, and 
also occur 

In the Rdmdyau we meet a form, '^qf, of the Remote 
Demonstrative pronoun; the final q is commonly not an 
essential part of the word, but an em[)hatie particle, = Br. 

H.H., But sometimes it seems to be added merely metri 
gratia, a.s, e.g., in the following: qqqf qn; 1 

trg qq qif qiff qqsq q ’^iqr N ‘ his eyes full of tears, joining 
both hands, to the lord nothing could he say.’ 

c. Similarly, in other archaic Hindi, we find the emphatic 
nom. sing, forms, (for of tlic Prox. Dcinoiis. 

pronoun, Tlius, tI 

^ Brahmdj luiving; delivered this instruction to the 
gods, went to his own world ^fcf, ^saying just this/ 

ITic final ^ or has arisen from the sandhi of the final 
inherent of ^ with the emphatic particle t;or = II.II., 

In the forms TfS*, of the same pronoun, the final 
vowel is simply lengthened metri gratia. 
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Correlative in 
Kam&yan. 


d. In the Rdmdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally 
meet the Sanskrit Demonstrative njii, ‘this;’ as, 

IW <15 ’ 1 ^, ‘ pervaded by sin and impurity is this body of 
thine.’ 

296 . The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the 
Relative and Correlative pronouns in the Rdmdyan and 
similar poetry, are or and or Wlf? and 
also occur, but are not so common as in Braj. All these 
forms, as above remarked, are used in any case, either with 
or without the postpositions: as, e.g., ^^5 ^ia 

what quarter Narad was seated ; ’ fifff firf^ tn; ^ 

«on that mountain was a large fig-tree.^ Instead of these 
longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, ^ and are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

Rem. Like »fr and however, these are also sometimes used 
substantively without the postpositions, as in the following line from the 
sabhd liiidu-, 3rr TO MT 51% ai ^ ‘ in whose body 

love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead).* 

a. The genitive of these pronouns is thus commonly ex- 
pressed in the Rdmdyan hy fwf?, and fwff, or 

etc.; as, %ff ‘by remembering (of) whom;’ 

5IT 5|rfT ‘ whose handmaid thou art.’ But the Braj 

inflected genitivc-s, IIT^, occasionally occur, and, still 

more rarely, flW; as, e.g., iff «T5r TO ‘into 

whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form Tliy, for ttyff, 
is found in a few places; as, ynSf ^ WT^j ‘tbe 

lord hath not forsaken him (who) hath taken refuge with him,’ 
lit., ‘gone to his feet.’ 

b. ^is found in the obi, sing, for : as, 

‘who hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 
51^ j ‘ thinking this in his mind,’ ^ is an emphatic 
form of the acc. sing., = H.H., Very rarely, the Cor- 

relative, 5 ^, is treated as if indeclinable ; as, e.g., 

tlfi: fli;, ‘over him, Ram is chief.’ 
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c. Instead of the oblique forms, and fifU, % and ^ 

also sometimes occur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modern Eastern Hindi; as, e.g., % S|T^, 

‘blessed are they who bore (them) ^CHTT) ‘they 
beheld the two brothers.’ 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the Relative and Correlative pro- 
nouns, are occasionally used : thus, 

‘who behold thy face with reverence;’ ^ ‘whom 

ascetic saints behold.’ 

297. The most common form of the first Interrogative?"^"®?*^’'** 

^ in B&m&jan. 

pronoun, in the Rdmdyan, is To this, the fern, 

termination, is sometimes added, as in the following : 

flHT »flff ‘ wnat thing has been so dear to 

me ?.’ The Braj Rst is also occasionally used ; as, ^ 

^who can enumerate (their) countless disguises?/ 

a. In the obi sing, the regular forms, ftrff, %ff {kehi)^ are 
preferred to others when the pronoun is used substantively: 
as, ‘ with whom do they cherish enmity?.^ 

The medial if is sometimes dropped : as, ‘ who 

broke the bow ?.^ But when the pronoun is used adjectively, 
the nom. more commonly remains unchanged: as, 

Wv ^in what way may I obtain the maiden ?;’ but may 
take the fern, termination : as, ‘in what 

way can (all the wonders) be recounted ?.’ An obi sing, form, 
also occurs : thus, ^ ‘of what use 

is pleasure to one destitute of religion ? J This may be con- 
tracted to as, ^ainf^, ‘of what use can it be ?.' 

The Braj obi. sing., is also found; as, ^RTff j ‘ whom 

wouldst thou serve?.’ The plur. forms, nom. obi. 
etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, when used sub- 
stantively, ?irnj (^TfT) is the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan, 

The Braj forms, qrr and !irgT, also occur. In the obi. sing., 

is found; as, ‘ for what fault or ^ is 
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use.d for ^ as a mere sign of interrogation: thus, 

iPTlf ftl ^n^n, ‘will a crow ever live without meat ?.’ 

299 * For Jifft;, the first Indefinite pronoun, 

and are the common substitutes in the Rdmd- 
yun. Thus, f?l5 ‘was there ever 

any saint without faith ?/ I should suppose a nominative 
or must exist, but have not noticed it. The 

f of ^ is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, 
for which is also used ; as in q{^%3r ‘ at 

any time.’ Besides the above nom. forms, and also 

occur, as in the following: m\, ‘no 

wise man will call >t wrong;’ arrfi^ ’I ^1?! Tic! Tf ^ ‘let 
no one know this thing.’ We also find and ti^. 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. TTH?, (in the 
dat. and acc. TITVff) is used: as, TiTUff TfT ‘do 

not impute blame to any one;’ and also ; as, Tif? T 
TT7! frfv ‘it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 
lengthened metri gratid. An obi. plur. form, TrT7T, exists; 
thus, TIT TT TTIifT TT^> ‘ every one received pan.’ The fern. 
TPlfTH occurs in the following: nrfTjr TtfH Tf? TOTT, 

‘ in no way did he comprehend.’ 

300 . The second Indefinite pronoun, is used in 
archaic Baisw^n poetry, but tI|I is preferred, often in the 
augmented Prakritic form, It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, ^ TTf TW 

Tine, ‘ (after) some days ltdm will come and dwell (here).’ 

301 - The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 
Rdmayan as TIIT or T|T^: as, TU^T *1 ‘(^at) that 

same himself is not;’ TITT ‘the lard af men him- 
self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialect is TTITT; as in the following, where TTHTT, ‘one’s 
own,’ is contrasted with xnt;, ‘another’s;’ TITTH xnc Titf T 
‘no one heard at all his own (or) anothei‘’s (voice).’ 
The fem. form is TfltlfT; as, THTfr ‘toward myself.’ 
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The penultimate vowel is sometimes lengthened metri gratiil; 
thus, ^tTTSIT, . 

a. Sometimes, in the Rdrndi/an and other poetry, the 
San.skrit indeclinable Reflexive pronoun, is substituted 
ft>r silTT? ; thus, ‘ himself a con- 

suming fire.’ Similarly, for the possessive, , the Sans- 
krit inseparable possessive particle, is often prefixed to 
a word; as, ?(rffe ‘cutting off (his) head with his 
own hand.’ 


302 - For ?|5T, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, {F"o°ouD*^in 
the usual substitute in old Baisvvan poetry is ; as, fiimftyan. 

^ ^ Bharat your Majesty’s son?.’ 


303. The modern eastern dialects, and especially the Maitliilf, are 
characterised by a remarkable variety of inflectional forms. In all the 
dialects east of AllahabMl, the Demonstratives, the Relative and Corre- 
lative, and the Interrogative pronouns, have an honorific and a non- 
hoDorific form of declension, in each of which, again, there is a longer 
and a shorter form. In this fulness of honorific ftirms, it will be observed, 
these dialects stand in contrast with those of tlie west, which only use tlie 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronoun 
only in the 2nd person. In the following tables, the honorific forms are 
given in the second line of case birms in each dialect. Although the 
2nd Personal pronoun has no honorific declension based on the same theme 
as the non-honorific, the place of such a declension is taken by the words 
and their equivalents, = H.H. 


Pronouns in 
£. CoUoquials. 


304. Of the longer and shorter forms, it is to be observed that in Use of Long 
Waithili, at least, the longer is used only as a substantive ; the shorter ^tc. 

may be used both in an adjective and in a substantive sense when referring 
to inanimate objects, but only in an adjective sense when referrintr to 
animate objects. 


305. The student will note in the Bhojpun, Mligadhf, and Maithilf, 
the .use of the gen. formation in TT as a theme for all the obi. cases. 1 
have found the postpositions and even in High Hindi, in con- 
struction with the genitive of pronouns, as in vi^ and even 

tTT ^ but this usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the bliom of Western Hindi. 
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Variations in 
Pronoun Forms 


306. Numerous variations from the eastern forms given in the Tables 
occur, as follows. In some districts in the east, the final cousoimiit 

changed by the rustics to 5^1, giving such forms as 
TO %, etc. In all plural forms, the ^ of the conjunct 

in i^l plural bases, may be optionally dropped in BhojpiiH, M%adhi, 
and AlaiUiili ; thus we may have or or fcR^» etc. The 

same option obtains place in the termination of the plural ; so that we 
may have or * we ; or these,’ etc. Also in 

Bliojpuri, to d^pflo«strative forms in ai»d (^]if and ^if) initial, 
^ is optionally pvefixed, giving, e.g., JT^edT or * these ; 

or ‘ their,’ etc. ; and also to the bases of the sing, of the same 

pronouns, giving, e.g., for pf, ‘this;’ for ‘that;* for 

‘ tlieli s,’ f ; \WK> ‘of this,* etc. In this 

same dialect, again, ns also in Maithili, the syllable mi may be added to 
any form of the iiom. phir. of the Demonstrative, Relative, Correlative, 


and Interrogative pronouns ; giving thus either Tit or TfbST, ‘these’ 
(lion.) ; or ‘ who ?’ etc. 


Increased Pro- 307. For the Proximate and Remote Demonstrative, the Relative, 
Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, the Bhojpiiri and the Maithili, 
of the extreme east and south-easi, also use, for things only, another series 
derived from the same pronominal bases, as follows: Bh. fT^or 
‘this;’ or ‘that;’ or ‘who?’ ; or 

and or ‘that;’ or ‘who?’ 

These are all declined as substantives, making their plurals, 
etc. 

a. To these, as to the other pronouns, is sometimes prefixed to an 

initial or ^ ; giving sucli forms as Pte. 

b. The Maithili of Central and Western Purniya, exhibits a variation 

of the same series, thus : (trot or or 

or In S. Bhagalpur, this series is again slightly varied, 

thus : Trf?r).* 

c. in Uhojptiri a variant, JT^^, for ’{[T^of the above pronominal 
series, is used for ‘ this,’ when one cannot call the name of that which is 


* Tliese forms are not given in Grierson’s Grammars, though he states 
that tlie series is carried out. I supply them therefore from the analogy 
of the other forms. 
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teferred to. In the Doab, the phrase WTR. ‘what (is) the name?’ 

18 used under similar circumstances. 

308. Ill Bhojpuri, M^gadhi, and Maithili, the gfeuitive singular of all I^h. Mg. and 
the pronouns after the Personal pronouns, may be fotmed, not only by Genitives"^"* 
adding to the stem the regular genitive postposition, as in High Hindi ; 

but also by adding to the stem the affix which is inflected to ^ for 
the oblique form, a long vowel in tlie penult of the direct form being then 
always lengthened. Thus, we have in Maithili either pff % or 
( = H.H. |;i[2|tT) or ifinC, obi. Bh. ^ or obi. 

309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Baghelkhan^i B«ghelkhandi 
Hindi, ^ the following pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of the 

1st Personal pronoun is and the obi. plur,, Of the 2nd 

Personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is and the obi. plur.* 

^ and TlpJ are each found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of the Proximate 
Demonstrative ; also occurs as nom. sing. The nom. plur. of the 
Remote Demonstrative, is and the obi. plur., always 
The Relative and Correlative make the obi. plur,, respectively, and 

The Interrogative is Ihe nom. and obi. sing, are alike. 

All the obi. forms above given are used with the postpositions, which are. 
for the most part, the same as in Braj ; but ?lt is used for The 
periphrastic plur, is sometimes formed with ipf, as in other eastern 
dialects ; thus, 

310. For the indication of a true plural, the eastern dialects all prefer t^ronom Plur. 

. hi E.Il. 

the periphrastic form to the inflectional ; and in pure Maithili, this is the 
only form employed, the original inflectional plurals being only used in an 
honoriflc sense. For this periphrastic plural the eastern dialects all prefer to 
the word thus used in western Hindi, the word and its variant 

forms, Besides Maithili also 

employs, in tlie north, »"d in tiie south and east, fB^. 

and appending these preferably to the base of 

the obi. cases. According to Beames, in Bhojpuri, the longer plural 
forms, as » preferred to the shorter, when 

emphasis is intended. For the plural of H.H. ‘ some one,* 

is commonly employed ; as, ‘some houses 

are burning.’ 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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Direct and Obi. 311. Of the genitive forms, those in are oblique and the others 

tives. Thus we have, e.g., Bh. ‘ "»>’ horse Mt. 

* of their house,’ etc. But exceptions are found in the M%a(llu 
gen, postposition, 5tTT (fern. wsed about Patna, which is both masc. 

direct and oblique, and in W. Bhojpdri and Avadbi, uhere the muse. obi. 
of the gen. in and the postposition ends in as in High Hindi. 

Emphatic Pro- 312. Analogous to the emphatic forms in in the Rdmdt/an, we find 
E.II, in BhojpuH, Mdgndhi, and Maithili, emphatic forms of the obi. sing, of 

the 1st and 2nd pers. pronoun in as, e.g., als<>» 

‘thee also.’ Besides these, Bhojpuri also has the forms, 

‘even me,’ and 71^, ‘even thee.’ 

Honorific Proi. 313. While the Honorific pronoun, will he heard in the eastern 
Hindi country wherever Muhammedan influence is felt, as also among the 
M^gadhi-speakitig people in the districts of Patna and Gayd, yet through 
the largest part of this region the longer form — in Rfwd, — 
18 preferred. As a rule, this is declined regularly as a noun, unchanged 
throughout the singular. But in the dialect of Kiw4, the noin. sing. 
^M«H is sometimes inflected to in the obi. cases; and in Magadhi, 

when used reflexively, forms of the gen. sing., used. 

In the Maithili of S. Bhagalpdr, occur the variants, for the nom. sing., 
and also, for the regular obi. sing., and 

The plural is formed by the addition of etc., to the 

base of the singular. But in M%adhi, and are also 

used throughout the plural. In Avadli, the usual form is 

s* 

314. In Bhojpdri, not only but also another word, XVl, with 
variants, , and is used as an Honorific pronoun. This 

is declined regularly as a noun, except that in the gen. sing, and in the 
voc. we have variant forms, The plural is regular ; 

nom. sing. or ,* etc., throughout. A variant of this same 

theme is heard in W. Mdgadhi, nom. plur. In W. 

Maithili also, fiTT and plur., , are used. 

316. Besides the above, Maithili also employs as an Honorific pronoun 
of the 2nd person, in the north, in the west, also ^T?t; these are 
declined regularly as nouns in the sing. In the north, an instrumental 
inflected form, , is used. The plural is formed periphrastically, after 
the manner of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 

♦ Also final. 
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near Patna, to the Kosi River, yet another form, >a used, also 

declined regularly throughout. 

316. In Bhojpuri, Maffadhi and Maithili, the RefleMve pronoun is Reflexive Pro- 

N , «««„ noun in E.H. 

with variations as follows: — Bh., 

Mt., in the north, in the east, ^ni^; in the south, and 

also ; in S. Bhagalpiir, These exhibit certain 

irregularities of declension, as follows. In Bhojpuri, makes the obi. 

sing. ^lliTT ; hut in the west, also and ^11% ; the gen. sing, is 

^qiT, '^nCTir, or (oW. The nora. plur. is Ultlipf ; the 

gen. plur., in N. Muzalfarpdr, vrr^^rieii. In Mdgadhi, the Reflexive is 
declined regularly throughout, except in the gen. sing., 

In Maithili, the Reflexive, under all the above forms, makes the obi. sing., 

^T|iff ; but in S. Bhagalpur, also and or like the 

nominative. The gen. sing, is variously and 

S. Bhagalpur is also used a gen. plur., ^ plur., 

317. In the following Tables the inflected form of the 
genitive is not always given, but may be readily known from Tables, 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 

and the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for tlie 
diflerent dialects from Table II, 
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Romarkaonthe 318. Observe, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 
Pronominal 

Tables. have a final short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri 
gratis, be optionally lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., 
such forms as for ifrff, mw- 

319. Observe, further, that in many dialects Annsvdr is 

freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both In 
the terminations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Thus, e.g., we have for 

etc., etc. It has n^.t been thought ne;::essary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, the 

postposition (also written ?rrt(, ITtlfj tltil} and is 

used in construction with pronominal genitives. Thus we 
find for the acc., ^ ^ ‘S 

also sometimes added, like directly to the inflected base. 
Thus in the M^rwdn play of Hird and Ra?ifd, we have'^i) 

• * • • 3^ ^ secret.’ 

Additional 321. In Bhojpuri the following forms are given by Grierson in 

Bbojpliri addition to those exhibited in the tables.* 

forma. 

(1) Of the first Pers. pronoun ; — nom. and obL pltir., ; in 

the west, nom. sing., i)f ; uorn. and obi. sing., J nom. and obi. plur,, 
fwr*r. 5 in N. MiiziilTarpur, in Sdran, 

elsewhere, nom. and obi. plur., » t 

.(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun : — in the west, nom. sing., ^ ; obi. 
sing., HW, cjt» fffXT* (obi. form, nom. and obi. plur., 

in N. MuzaiTurpur, ; elsewhere, 

(3) Of the two Demonstratives ; — in obi. sing., Pff . in S^mn, 

nom. sing., for f;, ^ ; for f 'STf ; in nom. and old. 

plur., km. 


* The option indicated in § 306 applies throughout all plural forms, 
where not otherwise indicated. 

t Also in Magadhl. 
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hm* ; in N. Muzaffarpur, obi. plur. only. 

In the W., especially, the forms beginning with a vowel are often written 
and pronounced with an initial ; thus, and 

for etc. 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative : — in the W., obi* 

sing, (of things only), TTTf » * also, else- 
where, or i|, %; nom. and obi. plur., 

aNpft, 

f?Pf*lTT, fVfWi obl. plur., in the west, 
ilN’l 5 ; in N. MuzaflTarpdr, 

(5) Of the neut. Interrogative: — in the W., nom. sing., » 

in N. Muzaffarpur, obl. sing., also very common, an inflected 

instr. sing., ill sense of ‘ why.* 

(6) Of the neut. Indefinite: — in the W., in N. 

Muzaflarp<ir, : in S^ran, Oif- 


322. In Migadhi we have additional forms as follows. 

(1) Of the 1st Pers. pronoun : — nom. and obl. plur., 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun : — nom. and obl. plur., 
WTfWt. WWf , or TTTf^ etc. 


Additional 

M&f^adhi 

Forms. 


(3) Of the two Demonstratives :-rnom, and obl. plur., 

obl. plur. only, VW' ^’W- 


(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative : — nom. and obl. 

plur., f^, f flT»f , filPf , i »“ G“y^- f®*’ ««"• 

sing., iNPC. ii^inri. INr: and 

(5) . Of the personal Indefinite pronoun: — obl. sing., 


323. The following additional Maithili forms may be noted. 

(1) Of the Personal pronouns: — nom. sing., fSi, 7ff%; obl. 
sing., ?nff. liVff. (poetic). 

(2) Of the Demonstrative pronouns : — obl. sing., ^T1 ' 


Additional 

Maithili 

Forms. 


* Also in M4gadhi. 



Miscellaneous 

Dialectic 

Forms. 
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(3) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns : — obi. 

sing-. 

(4) In the Maithilf, the Ist Indef. pronoun, has an obi. plur. base, 

the 2nd Indefinite, W’ adds the postpositions either to the 
nom. form., or to an inflected base, the plural is wanting. 

The 1st Indeflnite makes the gen. sing., 

the gen. plur., in S. Maithili, In Central and S. 

Muzaflarpiir, and are also used for 

324 . To the forms above given may be added t!ie 
following, some of which I am unable to assign to any 
particular time or place. 

^1) y,= ^, ‘I,’ is evidently a shortened form of the 
Mapwaff y.* An abbreviated form, for the obi. sing., 
is sometimes used by Chand, Chand makes the obi. 
plur of the 1st and 2nd Personal pronouns, and • 
But fin and ^ with the postpositions, are also employed. 

(2) and It are sometimes substituted for ^ or 7T> 

‘ thou.’ In western Hindi, I have met w’ith a gen. sing, of 
this pronoun, *^1^, for as, e.g., Wfl 

‘let the wife of the Mogul take thy hand.’ A Prakritic gen. 
sing., (for Sk. tPlj) is now and then used in archaic 
Hindi. 

(3) In the nom. sing, of the Proximate Demonstrative, ntf > 
the following variant forms occur, viz. : — 

ty, tff , nt Of these, the last three appear, in some 

cases at least, to be merely emphatic forms. In the obi. 


* is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Prem Sagar, sub. 
voc.), to be used in the obi. sing, with the postposition in the following 
Arrdh Chaupdi : in this place, is, 

in fact, the Braj emphatic particle, = 1^ ; and ^ is a Braj form of the 
Conjunctive^ participle, (from the verb |), which is in High 
Hindi added directly to making We therefore render,— 

*how (then) remained my honor?’ Kmhnd to Rukmini, P.S. : Ch. LXI. 
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plur., we find and . In Braj, is sometimes spoken 
and written for 

(4) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, nf , 
occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., is 
sometimes found for ijTj and TOf? for ’Tiff- I'^or the obi. 
sing., 3^, rustic Muhammedans sometimes substitute 
It occurs also in the following from the Mdrwdrf Play of Gopt 
Charui; ‘fix (your) thoughts on him.’ In 

the obi. pliir., igir, and are found for the dat., ; 

and , in the case of the agent, for % . 

(.5) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in tlie 
nom. sing., and for The latter two are 

em[)hatic forms. In the obi. sing., fff and fair occur, for 
faff ; I have also met with a gen. sing., aTW’>^) = f^ 
which evidently belongs to the S. W. cfT alone is used as gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prem Sugar : aifT *rW WT 
'^nff, ‘what is bis name?’. occurs in Braj for arrff, 

and f%vrfa, for the obi. plur., of the Relative, faif, 

for f^f', and ttr, for the obi. plur., f^, of the Correlative, 
also occur in literary Hindi. 

(6) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, we find 

in the ‘ Chrestomathie ’ of Prof. De Tassy, and 

An obi. sing, and plur., arni, far faw, is found in 
western Hindi, and atT^ occur, for the Indefinite, 

awd ^ fiir, for fiff and W belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative, aifT, = ^> we 
sometimes have and in the obi. sing., ant, for fftf • 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Rcfle.\ive pronoun, arra, I 

have met with arf^. With this same pronoun, is evidently to 
be connected a Mdr. nom. plur. form, ariat- I« tfie «“iy 
place, however, where I have met with it, fit would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obl. forms of this pronoun, 
^ is often substituted for after a, as, e.g., in obl. 

plur., for ana^. 
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Pronominal Adjectives. 

325 . Besides the above pronouns, many pronommal 
adjectives occur. They may nearly all he used either 
as adjectives or is pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of quantity, the other of kind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255. 
When used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension ; when 
used adjcctively, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Tadbhava adjectives in and are thus inflected to 
Tj, masc., and fern. The following tables exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and then the dialectic forms of 
each scries : — 


Table XIII. : Pronominal Adjectives. • 


Pron. 

Ba«e. 

Adjectives 

OF Quantity, 

Ai>jective8 of Kind. 


Xmi ittd. 

1 ‘ this much/ 

^^7 aisd, ‘such/ ‘like this/ 


utnd, ' 

^^7 uttd, . 

! 

1 ‘ that much/ 

wahdf ‘ such/ ‘ like that/ 


tWr jittd,. 

j- ‘ as much/ 

jaisdy ‘ like xthich/ ‘ as.’ 


f?T?RT ti*«d, ' 

fimi tittd, . 

1“ ‘so much/ 

^;^7 tahtdy ‘ like tliat/ ‘ so/ 



1 ‘ how much ?\ 

%^7 fcoUif, ‘ like what }\ ‘ how ?*. 
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326. Besides the dialectic fonns given in Table XIV., the Dialectic Pro- 

nomiuiils. 

following modidcations of some of those pronominals also 
occur, viz.:— for 5?f*!T; for fwT; fs|RT, 

f^TTTj and for f^rai- The following forms 

also are occasionally used in literature, viz.: — %, f|. 

They are respectively equivalent to 

a. The Sanskrit forms, 

711111, = and = are occasionally used in 

poetry. For till and ^llj we also find and ^llj. 

327. Besides the above, the following words also are Additional 

. . . . , Pronom. 

used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate Adjectives, 
in ’'RT follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or 
adjectives inflected to i. The others, when used 
substantively, are declined like the second variety of 
masc. nouns ; when used adjectively, they arc in- 
declinable. 


tpR ek, ‘ one.’ 

diisrdt * another,’ ‘ the other.’ 
(ionoUf ‘ both.’ 

^rrCT 

sakaly 
samasty 
if am lie lid y 


all,’ ‘ the whole.’ 


IT kar, ‘ every.’ 

oar, ‘ other,’ • more.’ 

^7! bahuty ‘ much,’ * many.* 

^ J-‘sever«l,’ ‘ how many r’. 

^ kai,\ 

nij, ‘self,’ ‘own.’ 

^nCTTTT pardydy ‘ unother (person).’ 


328. ek, strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 
and 1^¥TT dusrd, an ordinal, ‘one,’ when used 

pronominally, is usually followed by , ‘ the other,’ 
in the succeeding clause ; as, ijqi ^ ek 

hdnstd, dusrd raid thd, ‘ one was laughing, the other 
was crying.’ 

a. Sometimes itself follows in the second clause, 

16 
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when the first should be rendered ‘ one,’ the second, 
‘ another.’ Thus, itl ^ THU Wn «rr ek yah, ek wah 
kahtd thd, ‘ one was saying this, another, that.’ 

b. When follows vm in the same clause, the 

two have a reciprocal force ; as, ^ ^ "if toe 

ek duire ko marts hain, ‘ they are beating one another.’ 
TPI is indeclinable in the plural. 

329. damn, ‘both,’ is declinable in the plur. 
only : thus, Nom. donon, Acc. ^ doiion ko, etc. 

330. eab, ‘ all,’ ‘ every,’ often aspirates the final 

^ in the oblique plural ; thus, Acc. Wjff ^ sabhon ko, 
Gen. qrr sabhon ka, etc. also, rarely occurs. 

a. When used in the singular, as, ^ sab ko, ‘ to all,’ 
it denotes ‘all’ considered as a unity, ‘the whole;’ in the 
plural, ?|ft, sabhon ko, ‘ to all,’ it represents ‘ all ’ as a 
plurality, ‘ every,’ ‘ every one." 

Rem. These forms in nre not now regarded ns quite, elegant, and 
is preferably uniiiflected throdgfioiit. As it contains in itself the idea 
of plurality, the plural termination Is regarded as superfluous. 

331- The words sakal (Sk. ig + ?iP5r), saniast, 
and also signify ‘all,’ ‘the Avholo.’ They are 

rarely, if eA-^er, used as nouns. 

332. The Persian adjective fT har, ‘ every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the 
Preni Sugar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore be fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with Tjaii ek, it means ‘ every one ’ or ‘ ev'ery single,’ and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus : fT! iplS 
har ek ay A, ‘ every one came ; ’ fT ^ ^ ok 
ghar, ‘ every single house.’ 
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333. oKr, when used substantively, and followed 

by no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ‘ more ; ’ as, mujhe aur do, ‘ give me 

more.’ But when used adjeclively, it may mean either 
‘ more ’ or ‘ another,’ as the context may determine. 
Thus, ^ ^ mujhe aur andj do, ‘ give me more 

grain ; ’ but, % yah aur bat hat, ‘ this is 

another matter.’ 

a. When is repeated in two successive clauses, 
the first is to be rendered ‘one,’ and the second, 

‘ another,’ Thus, wr«T ^ t yah bat aur 

hat, wah aur hai, ‘ this is one thing, that is another.’ 

334. Besides ‘much,’ we meet the intensive forms, 
hahuterd, and ify ?! ^ bahut sd, ‘ very much,’ ‘ very 

many.’ 

a. Colloquially, is also added to ‘ many,’ with 
an intensive force; thus, Rn^xreXTT is equivalent to the 
colloquial English idiom, ‘ a great deal.’ This use of 
is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335- ^ hat or % kai as an adjective means ‘ several ; ’ 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘how 
many?’. It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, ^ 
kai purusji de, ‘ .several men came ; ’ tl ^TXf kai 
de, ‘how many came?’. Where in English ‘several’ 
has a pronominal force, it mu.st be rendered in llindf by 
TPB kai ek or kitne ek ; as, ^ 1’ kat elc 

hain, ‘ there are several.’ But, kai hain, would be 
interrogative, — ‘ how many are there ? ’. ^ kai ek, 
and Tin kitne ek, however, may also be used 

adjectively in the same sense ; as, fiiRiii 'q?li 1 kitne ek 
per hain, ‘ there are several trees*’ 
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Dialectic 

Pronom. 

Adjectives. 


a. The pronominal adjective Icitne is also, used 
in the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘ several,’ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, ^ JTO hV wru waMn kitne 
bhdt bht de, ‘ several bards also came there ; ’ fJiRnit ^ 
ITT! f kitnon kd mat hai, ‘ it is the opinion of some.’ 

336- w*)', ‘ own,’ may be used as a pronoun, the 

person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context ; as, tvw ir^ nij par dnd^ ‘ to come to one’s 
own (house);’ TTftl Tflff *iTf^ nij buddhi 

hharosa mohi ndhi, ‘ I have no confidence in my own 
wdsdoin.’ Or it may be added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
‘ own ; ’ as, XiTWT ^ t wah rdjd kd nij putra 

haiy ‘ he is the king’s own son ; ’ ^ % yah 

meri nij pustak hai, ‘ this is my own book ; ’ finr 

^ ?Rn wah apne nij ghar gayd, ‘ he went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms wdth the genitive of 
fM5! as, fin! TTP!! nij kd mdl, ‘ private property ; ’ 

TBT nij kd naukar, ‘ a personal servant,’ etc. 

337. ’TTTSIT par ay d^ ‘another’s,’ is properly a pos- 
sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun ; thus, Tif ^ t yah pardye kd hai^ 

‘ this is another’s ; ’ ^ pardi slrl, ‘ another’s wife.’ 

338. The following dialectic variations of the above 
pronominals occur, viz. : — for ipTi, and ; for 

Br. K. , N. w; O.B. ^ i for 

Br. M. ^159, N. O.B. ^ ; 

for BrJTT, Br. K. taift; for BR, Br. Bft, BR^. OB. 

BRft ; for N. O.B. 'BRb; ; for Br. 

O.B. HTTN, Garh., fitift, N. emph. M. 

^ftT!, and For has %i;. 
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For Br. gives M., 'sjufT, O.B., 

(notn. plur.). For Marwan lias 

339. ITie following pronominal adjectives are Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
The most of them, as compared witli the foreg^oing, are of Adjectives, 
rare occurrence in the colloquial, but are more frequent in 
literature, especially in poetry. 

anya, ‘other.’ bahu, 

apaTy ‘ another.’ bMriy 

amuky * a certain one.’ 
ubhayoy * both.* 

kimapi, ‘any.’ tgm yugma, 

par, * aiiotiier,* * other.’ sarVy 

pratyek^ ‘ each.’ 

340. as also the more common (!orrupted form, ^rr*f> 

is ‘ another,’ in the sense of ‘ a different one,’ like the Greek, 
hepof, but is ‘another,’ numerically, like the Greek 
a Wo?. Thus, qjjq il?n> ‘ he went to another country ;’ 
qff qiTq ‘there is no other expedient;’ but, 

‘hear another reason.’ For qii; is more commonly 
used; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples are : ‘ another’s fault ‘ a foreign 

country;’ qi;^qi, ‘the other world.’ 

341. The related words, gq, ‘both,’ ‘the 

two,’ strictly speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘ a pair ;’ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: ■gq kings;’ 

qqq qqq qqqix; q^j ‘ from both eyes a stream of water 
flowed;’ ^qifll qiq ‘joining (my) two hands.’ 

Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are 
the following : qqq qiqiT ‘ both a boundless ocean ;’ 

fqiqtq q^q qi^, ‘there is not any need;’ qpjqi qp^qr f, 

‘ a certain person says ;’ f^, ‘ every day.’ 


‘ much.’ 

‘ both.’ 

‘all.’ 
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342. irfH) (indeclinable), is occasionally used -as a 
pronominal adjective; thus, Tjfif W ‘the 

story of each incarnation of the Lord.’ ny and 
<inuch,’ are both equivalent to yyy, and, like most of these 
Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

ComTOund« 343, The relative pronoun may be compounded vith 

with RelatiTe , ^ ^ 

Pronoun. the Correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 

Thus, with wti we have flw Wfis iis Ad, ‘whosesoever 

with flit ‘whoever;’ fawf^ Aisiko, 

‘ whomever ;’ with flit 55^ jo fcuchh, ‘ whatever.’ 

a. For tit Nnipdll has ‘ whosoever.” 

b. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the phrase 

iN ‘in whatever way/ where %if (for %*!>) « 

in tlie instr. sing. 

Compound* 344. Other compounds are formed with awr, 
‘ other as, ’flftr ^ aur kuchk, ‘ something else 
titt aur koi, ‘ some one else aur kaun^ ‘ who 
else?’, aur kyd, ‘what else?,’ is colloquially 

used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

o. Sometimes occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as, tft^ 
kol aur, ‘ some other;’ kuchh aur, ‘ some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, ‘other,’ is compounded with 

itself in tlie form (Sk. 'flRt^), ‘ each other,’ ‘ mutual ;’ 

but this is rare in Hindi. The two are occasionally written 
separately, thus : W Ttifif ‘ with mutual love.’ 


* In Garliw&l, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the 
same sense of a strong affirmative. 
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345. The particle sd, (infl. % se, ^ si,) may be 

added to the nom. form of thus: ^rr ^aun sd, rogstive. 

lit., ‘ vrhat like ? ; ’ ^ ^ t sd per hat, 

‘ vrhat tree is that i.e., ‘ what kind of a tree ?’. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, aiV*l, and correlative, making 
9T ; and in the Dodb to the demonstratives, tgff 
and making 'qf qr* But I have never met 

these forms in literature. 

5. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 
^ is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus ; 

T*? ‘Jike this;’ TO, ^ W, Mike that,’ or 
‘ like him.’ 

r. For ^Tv Mewdrf has fern. as in the 

following: ^ ^ = ^ 

‘ what man told you ? ’. 

346. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded Compound* 

with TO sab; as, TO sfti sab hoi, ‘every one,’ ^r*r ^Pmom. 
sab kuchh, ‘everything.’ Before har may be 

used instead of to, in the same sense. 

347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 

indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, vf na, 
interposed; as, qstt; hoi na hoi, ‘some one or 

other ;’ ^ W ^ huchh na huchh, ‘ a little,’ ‘ somewhat,’ 
more rarely, ‘ some thing or other.’ In the former case, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the 
postposition is added only to the second; as, if 

WT hisi na kisi kd khet, ‘ the field of some one 
or other.’ 

348. is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then 
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UrdtS Pro. 
Qominals. 


Personal Pro- 
nouns Norn. 
Sing. 


often scarcely capable of translation. Thus, ^ 

‘ what we shall be ‘ a great deal,’ ‘ ever so much.’ 
Similar are, etc. So also we find 

mra ; as, tijrft *1 tVOj ‘ no great, remembrance 
will remain.’ 


349. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdu 
than to Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern 
Hindi books, they are enumerated liere. 




j 



J 

r ^ some.* 

s, 

5K 


* other,’ ‘ diflerent.* 



* a certain one.’ 
* the whole.’ 
‘ many,’ several.’ 


350. Of these, all are Arabic, except which is 
Persian. is sometimes used as a negative prefix, 

especially in the compound, 3)^ ), ‘ absent,’ 

‘ not present.’ is always pronounced fuldnd. 

Although it belongs rather to Urdd than to Hindi, still it is 
often heard from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, it is often 

used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
personal pronoun. Besides the people of Avadh also 

use itlRtiT, plur., in the same way. 


Origin op the Pronominal Forms. 

361. It is impo8sil)le, within the limits of the present work, to discuss 
in every detail, all tlie very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. 
I can only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. 
In the nom. sing., main or men, of the 1st personal pronoun, we have the 
Sk. instr. sing., mayd, Prak. mai, Ap. mam, transferred to tlie nom.* 
The ne, therefore, which is added to main, in the case of the ag., in 
High Hindi, is really superfluous, and in Miifwari, Old Baisw^ri, and other 


* Vid. Lassen ; Inst, Ling, Prac., p. 480. In Gujarati, men is still 
used fur the case of the Agent, assigned to a nom. sing., hu^, for Sk. 
aham. 
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archaic Hindi, mais, alone, and properly, denotes that CB80« S&UIO 
remarks, mutatis mutandis^ *PP*y to the Braj nom. sing, of thi 2nd 
personal pronoun. The transfer is clearly due to a confusion in the minds 
of the ignorant of the two constructions of the subject with the verb.* 

0. Besides the Ist pers. nom. sing., main, from a labial theme, the 
Braj presents a form, haun or Aon, which has arisen from the corre- 
sponding Sk, aAam, through Prakrit forms, aAamnm, Ap. Aamujj.t In the 
Maf. hitn or Ann, we have the same word, with the common reduction of 
the diphthong (§ 85). The corresponding Mw. mAdn, I would attribute to 
the theme j»ma, which appears in the 8k. base, 'a«mad, and is also the 
base of the Sk. plur. declension of tliis pronoun. It presupposes a Prakrit 
form, asrnakam, after the analogy of the Pr., tusmakam^ for Sk. tvam, H. 

This theme, sma, in Prakrit, regularly became mAa (§ 108) ; so that 
from asmakatn, k being rejected, we would have amhaam^ and thence, as 
above, mhauj^, tnMn, With the same theme, sma, 1 would connect the 
E.H. nom. sing., ham, m and A having been transposed and a inserted 
between them. 

362. The nom. sing., td, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. 
nom. sing., tvam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mdfw&fi and Old 
Baiswdff, tdn or tun. But I am inclined to regard the td in ne, ag., 
as a gen., from Sk. tava, through the Pr, tua. The Av. aud H. nom. sing,, 
tayan, as also the R. loc. sing., mayan, present merely a variant ortho- 
graphy of tain, main, 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunh, is a weakened form of tumh, for tuskma, 
the base of the plur. in High Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like 
the pronominal themes, a and yu, in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the 
Mw. and Mdf. th^x^, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of 
tumh from the end to the beginning of the syllable, as in § 108, 

353. The obi. sing, forms, mujh, tujh, have tfieir immediate origin in Personal Pro- 
ihe Prakrit genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof, Lassen 
gives an apposite example of this change in the Prakrit root, lijfha, for 
Sk. liha,X The form maAa occurs in the Rdmdyan, and must be referred 
to a Pr. gen, sing., masya (?) for Sk. mama ; and, by analogy, tuha, to a 
Pr. gen., twya (?) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other 


♦ Vid. infra: § 357. 
t Lassen : Inst, Ling, Prac, § 176, 2. 
t lb. §50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal genitives. Maha^ as also tuha^ is found in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadtii and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronouns, the obi. sing, themes, »io, to. These also are true 
genitives, and are so used by Chand^ et al,* Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives sing., mahun and tuhun,f which again, 
through the common change of s to h, may be compared with the Br. 
pron. genitives, jdgu, tdsu. In this Prof. Lassen judges that w'e have 
the Sk. possessive, sva.X The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a 
similar origin to the Mw. obi. sing, themes, mAo, tho, from Prakrit bases, 
asmakOf tusmaka, to which, as above suggested, we may suppose that the 
possessive sva, (or the abl. plur. term., bhyas,Ap, ho,) was originally added. 

b. The R. obi. sing, forms, mvd, tod, are, 1 think, to be explicated by 
the supposition that, as the suffix ka was in Prakrit added to the themes 
aama, tu^ma, so it may have been added to the sliorter themes, ma {mu), 
and tu, of these same pronouns, giving new themes, tnuka, tuka. Of 
these the original genitives would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, mudha, tudha, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mvd, tvd, 

354. The genitives, merd, terd, have been formed by the addition to 
an old genitive, maha, of herd or kero, for kerako, (Sk. krita), Beames 
gives, from the vulgar Prakiit, the form mahakero,^ from which mero, 
and merd are readily derived by the common elision of k and the sandhi 
of the then concurrent vowels. The Mar. and Mw. gen. forms, mhdnro, 
mhdfifo, etc., as also the eastern gen., mora, are similarly derived, 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., mahun. In the gen., mhdrau, the long d presupposes AcaraAro, instead 
of kerako, as the original form of the suffix. But in the dat, and acc. 
forms, ma not, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, the a of the base remains short 
because the retention of the initial n of the suffix prevented the con- 
currence and union of the vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further illustrated by such £.H. obi. plur. forms of other pronouns as 
inkard, unhkard, etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the usual gen. postposition in a fuller form. 

♦ Vid. supra: §§ 283, 291. t Sindhi retains the form mahun, 

X Inst, Ling, Prac,, § 175, 6. But Hoernle derives it from the Sk. abl. 
plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho. Comp, Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Comp, Gramm,, vol. ii. p. 314. 
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a. In the Hi of moHi, foAi, etc., we have the same suffix which marks 
the ohi. sing, of nouns in archaic Hindi, derived, as has l>een shown, ^ from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. sing, suffix, He (for Sk. sya). As in the case of nouns, 
so here, again, it is added to old genitive forms. In like manner muJHe and 
tujHe have arisen fVom the addition of this hi to other Prakrit genitives, 
majjha, tujjhat giving majjhahi or mujjhahiy and tujjhahiy whence, by 
elision of h and sandhi of a and t, the modem forms. The final e in these 
datives is thus identical w'ith the final e in the obi. sing, of Tadbhava 
nouns in d. Regarding the use of these (originally) genitive forms as 
datives and accusatives, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialects, the dative having been lost, its place was often supplied by the 
genitive ; and from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the accusative as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the Mdr. obi. forms, 1st pers., mhatny 2nd pers., taiQ or thainy 
we have a true instr. sing., with wliich the abl. postposition, must be 
regarded as in grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam, in 
Sanskrit. 1 should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
mhain mdhaiy thain dpari, etc., must be regarded as genitives, for I 
have found no instance of the Sk. madhye and upari in construction with 
the instr. case, but only with the gen. or acc. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominal termination ain is found in the gen., instr. and loc. Thus 
the analogous Prakrit forms, tain, maiu, are either gen., instr., or loc. 

AfCer the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. and Ku. obi. 
forms, main, mea, tvaiy as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

356. In the £.H. obi. sing, forms, Hamard, tuhard, etc., we have a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would have expected, as in 
other dialects, hamard, tuhdrd ; the shortening of the vowel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The h of tuhard, as in all the plur. 
forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the s of sma ; by which is formed 
from tUy the increased base, tusma, 

357. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st Personal Pro- 
personal pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants 

and loss of the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 
mhey which is still retained in Mdfwdfi. This Prakrit nom., mhe {amhe)y 
evidently stands for an earlier form, asmey for the regular Sk. nom. 


♦ Vid. §190, 
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nouns ; 
Plur. 


plur., vayam, in which the theme, aama, of the Sk. obi. plur., asmdUf 
asmdbhih, etc., was assumed also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 
t, added after the analogpy of all the other pronouns; so that asme 
( = asma -f 0 corresponds precisely to tlie Sk. nominatives plur., te, ime, 
ye^ etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh^ I suspect that the h has been 
ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2iid pers. nom. 
plur., tumhy of the same dialect. The Mw. nom. plur., mhain, as I 
conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amAom, of the western Prakrit, 
which has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English 
objective, in the vulgar phrase, * it is me.’ 

358, The most common form of the nom. plu.\ of the 2nd person, is 
turn. For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh^ (also tumah^) 
which is but one step remov:;d from the Pr. nom. plur., tumhe^ for the 
Sk. y&yam. The sing, theme, tu (two), increased by tlie pronominal 
element, ima^ was, for the sake of regularity, substituted for the increased 
theme, yu^^ma, of the Sk, plur., and, as in the case of the 1st pers., asme 
(amhe)f a nom. plur., tu^rna, was also formed' from the theme of the obi. 
cases, after the analogy of the other pronouns, making tmjime. ft would 
therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. irregular plur., yuyam^ 
yu^mdn, yu^mdbhik, etc., a more regular plural, tushme, tubman, etc., 
was also formed from the base of the sing. 

359. In the Mdr. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of tumh has been 

transferred to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume}). 
The nasal tfius left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, 
and the labial has disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tain^ 
for tvayd, etc. In the Mw. we have probably an acc. transferred to 

the nom., as in the 1st pers. mhain, so that thain stands for the Pr. acc. 
plur., tumhdin. 

Pro- 360. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhen^ etc., of the personal 
pronouns, have arisen immediately from the Prakrit accusatives plur,, 
amhain, tumhiiin. The hiatus points to the loss of an so that the forms 
in question really stand for amhahiuj [hamahiny) and tumhahi'Qy — 
Prakrit forms which occur frequently even in archaic Hindi. This kin I 
take to be identical witli the same termination in the acc. and dat. sing, of 
nouns in old Hindi, already noticed in § 190 ; i.e., it is probably identical 
with the Sk. loc. sing, termination, «/»?», or the Sk. dat, plur, term, bhyam, 

361. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter ttieme in the 
obi. plur. ; as, e.g., ham or hamoj^, turn or tumha^ etc. All these themes 
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in all their varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms 
refer us, perhaps, to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka^ tu^maka ; the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, ama, tushma. Ham and turn or 
tumh are both used as genitives in old Hindi,’*' as also are the equivalent 
amha^ tumha^ in the later Prakrit, where the gen. termination, tinam, of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, hamon, 
hamani, tumhon^ tumanU tuhani, are to be explained by reference to the 
Pr. gen. plurals, amhdv,am^ tumhdnam^ which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. The terminations, 
ow, aniy etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina- 
tions in the declension of substantives.f In the short u, of the G. tumuny 
hamui^y we have a still further reduction of o to u.X 

362. In the Mdrw^ri and Mewdfi, the Pr. gen. plur. termination, 
dnam, for 8k. dndmy has become dn, as in the substantive declension, 
giving mhduy thduy for amhdnam^ turnhdnam. The inserted y in the longer 
Mewari forms, mhdm^driy thdiyydny distinctly points, ns in substantive 
declension, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix, ky which, according to 
Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases ; so that these 
longer forms represent Prakrit genitives, amhakdnamy tumhakdnam. 
The nasal before y must be regarded as Inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, mkdnvardny thdfivardjiy 1 am un- 
certain. BaghelkhandS presents a modern gen. form, tihdnrcy as nom. 
plur. ; apparently some such word as log is to be understood. 

363. The genitives plur., hamdrdy tumhdrdy have arisen from tlic 
combination of the Pr. karakah with the bases amha and tumha^ R*ving 
amha karako, tumha karakoy% from both of which, k having been elided, 
the forms amhaaraOy tumhaaraoy must have arisen ; whence, by sandhi, 
and the usual transposition of m and h in the 1st person, we have, first 
the Braj hamdrau, tumhdrau, then the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms, hamdrd, tumhdrd. In the case of the shorter 
forms, hamdr, tumhdr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was 
first added to the base, not in its increased form, karakah, hut without 
the added ka. 


♦ Vid., § 294, o. t Vid., § 192. X Vid., § 85. 

§ Hoernie in the ‘ Essays * previously referred to, cites from the 
Mrichchhakati, a passage containing the analogous form, amhakelake 
(for amhakerake)^ 
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Rem. Dem. 
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Nom. Sing. 


Rel., CorreL, 
Ist Interrog., 
Pronouns : 
Nom. Sing. 


a. If, in the Mdrwdfi and Mewdri forms* mhdnro, thdnro, mhdnlo, 
thdnlOj the Anusvdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix 
was pleonastirally added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to 
the gen., so that the original of these Rajputana forms must have been 
amhdnam karako^ amhdnam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be 
explained like the regular forms. 

364. The various forms of the nom, sing, of the Prox. Demonstrative, 
which contain A, viz., yahy yihy yihUy ihy ehy ehuy he, have probably all 
arisen from the Sk. cAtah, The final u of yihuy yehuy ehuy as in the case 
of nouns,* represents the Pr. o, for the final ah of e^ah, Lassen gives a 
form, ehe, which looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to 
presuppose a nom. plur., from the stem The loss of the final 
aspirate from eh and (hy has left the forms c, /. The remaining forms, 
yOf ydy youy masc. o, fern, d, I would connect with the base im, which, 
although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. Vo and yd have apparently arisen from the Pr. nom. masc. 
sing., imoy which, by elision, yields io, whence yOy and ya. The final nasal 

points to the Prakrit neut., tmaw, whence, id/w, yon. The Mw. 
Oy fem., dy must, similarly, be ascribed to imOy fern, fma.t 

365. Tlie perfect analogy between tlie two demonstrative pronouns 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the Prox. 
Demonstrative, we have a variety of forms from e,^nh {esho) and imahy 
{imo)y ail resting ultimately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must 
have been in the ancient vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, o.^a/^ umahy 
resting on the pronominal base «, from which, precisely ns above, we 
must derive the various nom. forms of the Remote Demonstrative, walu 
But, .although the existence of this base is abundantly attested by such 
Sanskrit prepositions as nf, upariy etc., yet I have met no instance 
of a declension resting on this labial, either in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investigation of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

366. Tlie next three pronouns, jOy «o, and kauny are so closely 
analogous that we may consider them all together. Each of them 
presents two general forms in the nom. sing. ; the one form terminating 
in a vowel, e, o, or w, the other, in «. We first consider the group in o. 
It has been formerly assumed that the pronouns jo, 80 and koy are 


* Vid. § 189. t But on the dem. forms, see Hoernle : Comp, Gramm. § 438. 
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derived Immediately from the Sk. ydh^ sah and kah. But it is to be n6ticed 
that we have no proven instance of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyllable, hut only under the 
influence of a preceding consonant, commonly ka^ appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition of tliis ka (§ 100), Now 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Mdrwar, we find precisely the 
increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jaktt 
or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden- 
ing of i to ^ before o, we have another Mdrwdri form, jyOy of this same 
pronoun.* This last form, thus derived, or a form jaoy from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
jo ; and by analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or sikoy kako 
or kikoy must have existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and 
Aro. Although I can adduce no example of these forms, their actual 
existence is, 1 think, intimated in the R. obi. forms of the pronoun s,^yd, 
tyiiy and kyd, which are precisely analogous to the MAr. jyOy and may be 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jidy jikdy tidy tikd, and 

kidy kikd, 

387. From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, Joy so, ko, several dialects 
exhibit Je or jai, se, ke or kaiy in the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lead us to infer that, probably, these have arisen from the 
euphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost /r, giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, sayoy kayOy and then, o having been at last 

reduced to «, as in all Tatsama nouns , sayuy kayOy whence the forms 
in question immediately arise.*!* An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, kayauy of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always identical with that 
of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhibits the very form 
postulated as the original of ke or kai. For the Sanskrit bases, y«, to, ka, 
the Prakrit substitutes yi, tiy ki. From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyOy kiya, and thus, finally, 
the O. interrogative, k( 

a. The archaic forms, ju and suy found in the Rdmdyan and other 
Hindi poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk, yah and sah 


* Vid., § 50. 


t Vid., § 90, 
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through the Pr. yo^ so. We have already noted the existence of this final 
tf, as the last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needs no further illustration.’'^ 

368. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun, the inter- 
rogative will lead us to tiie explanation of the rest. To the interrogative 
ko, the word una, for Sk. punak, was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, 
giving for ko, ko una^ whence by an evident process, kavan^ kaun, kMn, 
kun and kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as Jo una and to una. The analogies already 
exhibited seem to justify us in assuming, as the original of the R. forms, 
jaunayan, ta^nayan,jahiai, tafinai, increased Prakritic forms,yo punaraka, 
to punaraka. 

Deni., Rel., 369. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, 

terrog correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the 

Sing. explication of the forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the 

change of the theme, to all the others. As in the case of the personal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact 
true genitives. Thus for the Sk, gen. sing., yasyaz=:jis kd, Prakrit 
exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, by the loss of the last syllable, the modern 
jis. Similarly, Us stands for the Pr. tissa, Sk. tasya ; kis = Pr. kissa. 
Sk. kasya ; and, by analogy, is presupposes a Prakrit form, issa, for Sk. 
anya ; and us, ussa for usyaQ).'\ Again, by the common change of s to 
k, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in compensation for the 
loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Pr. jassa, w’e derive the forms, 
idha, jda, whence, the Braj. obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya, through intermediate forms, tdha, 
kdka; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda\ and wd, 
umasya, udha, wda. 

a. The obi. forms, jdhi, tdhi, kdhi, etc., are formed, like mohi, tohi, 
and the obi. sing, of substantives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, hi, 
(Ap. he, Sk. sya,) to old genitives taken as themes for a new declension. 
By the elision of this h from ehi,jdhi, etc., we get the forms ei,jai, tai, 
etc,, and by subsequent sandhi, e, je, te, etc. The Av, e, je, etc., are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the R. 
iyd, jydhi, etc., we again have the same genitives. The y has probably 
arisen from the elision of k from the increased theme, still existent 


* Vid,, §§ 79, c., 189. 


t Or assume prolonged themes in ka. 
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in Marwdri and some eastern dialec^ts, so tbat^^d mdji/dhi stand for 
jikasya, and so on. 

In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tarn, we have the same termination 
as in the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as e.g., in vachchhasu 

bachche 

c. In the Bh. old. sing., jikar, etc. the Pr. karnkah was apparently 
added to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became 
a new secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

370 . The Mar. and Mw. obi. sing, forms in w, ni, or w, present some 
difficulty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr. instr. sing, of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in nd, fern., e ; hut this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met witli any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. More probably a plur. form has been 
ignorantly transferred to the sing., as in some other cases. 

371 . The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may Dem., Rel., 
apparently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the telr()<^ ; Noai. 
sing., and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of I'i*^** 

such forms as wu/i, yih, jo^ so^ kainiy etc., the sing, foi’m has evidently 
been assumed into the plural. The original model of most of the other 
forms is to be found in the ^Vkv. jakai, whence, by elision of A: and sandhi 
of the vowels, we have jai. Similar are the other forms in (piestion. The 
final € (or ai) may he identified with the same termination in the Sk. nom. 
plur. of these same pronouns, where it has resulted from tlie sandhi of the 
final radical a with the i which is the atfix of the uom. plur. The analogy 
of tumh for tumhe leads us to suppose such a torm as /ra/zc or^ia/zc, as 
the original of the H. nom. plur., jcuh. The analogy is strengthened hy 
the Bh. nom. plur., /z7zc. Ttie same remark applies, mutatis mutandis^ to 
the other pronouns. 

372 . The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present several ;j 

different forms; — (1) the simple radical, as in the H.H. forms, zz», zzz, ,/bz, intirrog.: Gbl. 
etc. ; (2) a theme in a/td/t or ?idn, as in the Mar. zzzzzz/z, z«z/zz, jandn^ etc. ; ^ 

(3) an increased theme in A*, as in the 'SX’AV.jakdn, tikdn, etc. ; (4) another 
strengthened form in w/z, as in E.ll. hih, unh^ jinh ; and (5) also forms 
still further increased to 7ihan, nha?ti, nhonj and nhakard^ as in H.H. 
uiihoHt inhoUf and E.H., yz/z/zaw, tinhaai and tinhakard. Of these, the 
first needs no e.\planHtion. In the second, we have an old acc. plur. in an 

* Vid. Lassen ; Inst. Ling. Prac. § 175, 6. 
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to which the gen. plur. termination dt^ (for Sk. dndm) was added for a new 
base. The bases with k liave been already explained as also those in 
nhf — which occur also in subst declension^ — and the terminations an, ani, 
and on,f Such £.H. forms as inhakard, kinhakard, etc., are strictly 
analogous in their origin to the H.H. forms inhout etc. As in the case of 
these last, a new obi. plur. base has been formed by adding the old gen. 
plur. termination on (for Sk. dndm), so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modern gen. sign, hard, has been added to the same effect. 

373. The various terminations of the obi. plur. in the several dialects, 
are of course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the 
substantives and personal pronouns; i.e., the long forms are various 
modifications of the Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm ; like the short forms, 
through the Pr. neut. obi. plur. in dnam. The dat. and acc. formic, jinhen, 
tinhen, come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahin, tinhahin, and 
therefore justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns 
of the series. This hiii, in the dat. and acc. plur., may possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, tain, etc., or 
else be connected with the Sk. dat. plur. term., bhyam. 

Forms of Ist 374. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, ko{, have 

noun^ arisen from the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its 

various fi^rms, with the Sk. affix, apu Thus, koi or hoi stands for the Sk. 
kdpi, Pr. kobi. In kou and kou, the % has disappeared, and the b has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In kaunau and kano, the affix api 
has been originally added to the compound fotrm ; thus, ko punar api, and 
api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come kist and kisd, both 
for kisydpi, (kisyaiipi) for the Sk.- gen. sing., ka^dpi ; and by the change 
of 8 to h, from the base ka, we have kdhd = kasydpi. The forms kehi and 
kehu probably stand for kihi, kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions 
of the genitive in question ; and from these, or similar forms in h, pro- 
ceed the Av. ked and the G. kal, K, kau Several of these forms in k are 
found in the nom., but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, kaunho, I have met but once, 
and suspect that we have here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

Of Forms of 375. In the Baiswdri interrogative, kdh, for kasya, we have again a 
genitive taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This 


♦ Vid. § 366. 


t Vid. §i 192, 192, a. 
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secoDdary theme, according to Lassen,* was already declined in Prakrit. 
All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, kakdf 
having proceeded from a theme kdhakOf derived from kdli by the ad- 
dition of the Prakritic k, as, e.g., in the Hindi kachchhuk for kuchh. 
This k being elided, and the long d shortened before the heavy termina- 
tion, wc have by sandhi the Braj kahd. The shorter form, kd, was 
evidently derived from kdha by the elision of h. The regular form, kt/d, 
for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the theme kL Granting that kahd, 
stands for a secondary base, kdhaka, it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after the analogy of 
Tadbhava nouns in d, so that kdhe presupposes a Prdk. gen. kdhddha, 
whence, as in nouns, kdhdya, kdhe, 

376 . The Mar. and Mw. kain, kdin, etc., appear to be derived from 
an increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kim. The final 
Anusvdr therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr, 
of kdnin, is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., kha, is connected 
with the secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaka,) so common in other dialects. 
The aspirate has been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; 
the final d, instead of e, represents the Pr. gen. term., ddha, after the 
analogy of the obi. sing, of substantives in the same dialect. 

377 . Kuchh, kachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding 
8k. kashchit Kachchhuk, has already been noticed. The corresponding 
Mar. and Mw. forms, kani, kdnin, are to be connected with the Sk. neut. 
of the same pronoun combined with the suffix apt, viz., kimapi, through a 
similar form, Arumupt, whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being 
elided, kdni, or kdniu remains. The final n has, I judge, l»een added 
through a popular misapprehension confounding this word with the 
interrogative kain. Or these forms may be connected with the Sk. kihehana, 

378 . Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal 
elements (Tables XIII. and XIV.), those expressing quantity are all 
to be connected with the corresponding Sanskrit series, iyai, kiyat, etc., 
or rather with their Prakrit equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This 
hiatus marks the place of a k, originally added to these Sanskrit forms, 
which is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g,, 
Bh. atek, jatek, G. etakd, tatakd, etc. From the above Prakrit 
pronorninals have immediately proceeded the O.B. etd,jetd, and the H.H. 


Of Forms of 
2nd ludef. 
Pronoun. 


OfthePronom. 

Adjectives. 


• iMt. Ung. Prac., § 106, 6. 
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iitdyjUtd^ etc. The peculiar R. fonnSfjydtik, tyattdn^ etc., have evidently 
been formed from the eerondary bases jika^ tika, etc., like the similar 
forms in the Riwai and Marwdfi pronouns. The no (it«, nd, na, or it), 
which is added to these pronominals, Beames is probably right in regarding 
as originally a diminutive affix which has now lost, as in many other 
words, its special significance.* Such certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Riijpiitana pronominals in ro or ro, which represents 
the Sk. diminutive affix ra. Tlieir use is well illustrated by the Sindhf 
addition of ro to adjectives, to signify some small degree of the quality 
expressed by the primary word.t like “ ish ” in the Eng. ** black-ish ; ” 
and still further by the M^rwari practice of addine: this same ro to 
participles when used as adjectives. 

fl. The dialectic form 8 ,^ 01 , /os, kai,'=. jitndy etc., are derived from the 
Sanskrit series, yotij /ari, katu 

379. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, 

as, e.g., JmjNm, are all to l>e connected through the Pr. scries, 

/dnum, etc., with the Sk. series formed with the affix dritha^ as, yddrishah. 
The dialectic affixes, no, nu, ad, n, ro, ro, are evidently identical with 
those in tlie quantitative series. In the Rajputaoa and GarhwdH series 
the absence of the characteristic s is to be explained by the custom in 
those dialects of changing t to A and then dropping it entirely.;]; Thus, 

G. eno^ H.H. nisd, presupposes a form esano, similar to R. aisan\ 
and a form jaisaro, 

380. The Reflexi%''e pronoun, d/i, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which 
is used in the same sense. The ohi. forms, ajmd^ apne, point to a Prak. 
form, dimanakoy with an adjective sense. The derivation of the ohl. plur. 
form, dpa», is uncertain. Beames with high probability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpassa^ which, however, , is not 
preserved in literature. 

381. The Honorific pronoun, d/>, is also derived from d/man, through 
the intermediate dialectic forms, dpun^ dpu. The dialectic Honorific 
pronoun, raur, or raurau, etc., is to he regarded as a gen. formed from the 
noun, rduy with the affix rd. This rdu is derived from rdjahy a form 
which the Imse rdjan assumes io Sk. at the end of compouifds ; j being 
elided, and aJ^ changed to 0 , rdo remains, whence rdu.\ 


* Comp. Gramm., voL ii. pp. 116, 332. t Trumpp, Sindh! Gramm., p. 78. 

X Vid, §§ 99 120. § Vid. §§ 85, o, 89. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE VERB (flRm). 

382 . The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but CoDjugation. 
one conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in High 
Hindi, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
terminations belonging to the several tenses. 

c. Seven verbs only in Higfi Hindi present an irregularity 
in the Respectful tbrm of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and tlie tenses formed with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, sligluly 
different from that which appears in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To this root the regular tenuinations 
are appended. The same verbs are irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383 . The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number, and person. The 
voices are hvo, Ac'tive and Pa.ssive, The moods, 
properly speaking, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstjract and unrestricted verbal idea ; it is 
indeed, strictly speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. 

The participles are three, viz.. Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Conjunctive.* From every verb may also be formed a 
Noun of Agency. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, 
in this place, only express our conviction that the terms * present * and 
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Rem, The Imperfect and Perfect Participles are sometimes termed 
‘ Adjective Participles.’ The Conjunctive Participle is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indian languages ; its functions will be explained in 
due order. 

384 . Eeckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in High Hindf, fifteen tenses.* Three 
of these tenses are formed by inflection of the verbal 
root ; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

385 . The distinction of Number is made by inflection 
in all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noun and adjective, wit is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular ; T[ of the 
masc. plural; ^^of the fern, singular; or, rarely, fwrt, 
of the fern, plural. The distinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, viz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed ; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


* pa8t,’ commonly applied to these pnrticiples, are not philosophically 
accurate. These participles, with their dependent tenses, represent action 
in different stages of progress, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above was written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in his 
excellent Hindustani Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, * perfect ’ and * imperfect.’ He has failed, however, to 
carry out an analogous nomenclature in the tenses. 

* The number differs in some dialects ; in particular, the number of 
inflected tenses is larger in some more archaic types of Hindi. Illustrations 
will be found in the sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings 
complete in High Hindi. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate 
form for the 2nd sing., the same terminations everywhere denote both the 
2nd and 3rd person sing., and, in the piural, the 1st and 3rd person also 
have the same terminations. 

N.B. TTte above remarks are to be understood as applying 
without restriction to High Hindi only. The peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will he noticed in detail below. 

386. In Iligh Ilintlf the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in vrr. It is under this fonn that the vt^rb infinitive, 
will always be found in the dictionary ; as, e.g., 

‘ to speak flfpn, ‘ to go,’ etc. 

«. The Hindi infinitive i.s, strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Verhal Noun, and i.s so u.sed. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
iiifle(!ted to throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava inasc. nouns in 
yn. It is never used in the plural. Thus we liave, e.g., 

‘to fight,’ ‘fighting;’ Gen., ‘of fighting;’ 

Loc., ‘ i« fighting,’ etc. 

1). Besides this Verbal Noun in vn and its dialectic 
variants, High Hindi verbs all form a second Verbal Noun in 
^ ; before which, is inserted after a vowel. Thus, from 
‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, anj, ‘dying;’ 
from tTPITv ‘ going.’ This second verbal noun is 

chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Desidcrative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 

387. Eejecting the final in of the infinitive, we obtain The Boot, 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the 

verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 
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Thus, e.g , the root of WTT is of f*IT; of 

, etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in High Hindi, is always 
identical in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

Rem. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and open. By a close root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant; by an open root, a root 
terminating in a vowel. Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixed verbs. Thus, ^WT, and the roots of the verbs 
BrpjTj and are open roots, and their verbs, 

pure verbs ; but ?fn^, and the roots of 

are close roots, and their verbs, mixed verbs. 

388. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in High Hindi are respectively 
derived as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable <n. 

(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ■grt- 

The following examples illustrate the above : — 


Inf. 

Root. 

Imperfect Part. 

Perfect Part. 

‘ to speak.’ 


‘speaking.’ 

‘spoken.’ 

‘to fear.’ 


‘fenring.’ 

‘feared.* 

flfgrWT. ‘ to meet.’ 

fRW. 

filWWT. ‘meeting,’ 

ftrSTT, ‘met.’ 

»nK*IT. ‘to strike.’ 


JTT^Tn. ‘striking.’ 

grnrr. ‘struck.* 


389. Observe, that before the termination WT of the 
perfect participle, 

(1) ^ is inserted after all roots ending in or ^ ; 
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(2) If the root end in the long this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are : — 


Verb, Root. 

^ifT.'tobriog.' KT- 
‘to drink.’ ijV. 
‘*o8ow.‘ Wt, 


Imperfect Part, 
Wnn, ‘bringing.' 
iftWTf ‘drinking.’ 
wtm, ‘ sowing.’ 


Perfect Part. 
wnn» ‘brought’ 
ftHTTi ‘drank.’ 
‘sown.’ 


390. The participal terminations, WT and wrr, are 
inflected to (masc.) and (fern.) according to the rules 
for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 
fern. plur. is sometimes inflected to or, rarely, to 

a. Verbs which insert before ^ in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert ^ before the inflection ij, 
and occasionally before i;. But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in ^ or i;, the t; of 
the fern, termination sometimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, e.g., from ^WT, 
‘ to drink,’ (pcrf. part, masc., fu?n,) the perf. part, fem., 

for ful;. Examples of these inflected participles are 
as follows : — 

Nom. Masc. Obi. Masc. Fem. Sinff. Fem. Plur. 

From viT^WTi ‘to throw.’ TT^tTTi €151 HI- 

» »> ti fi ^TWT t ^rT% > 'dl’di > 

» ‘to sleep.’ ^Pmr. wiHI. wtHI- 

» wit- 

twT. ‘ to give.’ f^WT, 

» ^«IT. ‘to do.’ fw. 

b. Observe, that in dissyllable rbots with a short vowel 

in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a very 
commonly, though not invariably, becomes silent before all 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Thfls from fHsiWWr, 
‘to come out,’ we have the perf. part., comnjonly 


Inflection of 
Participles. 
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Seven Tnregn- 
lar Verbs. 


Adjective Use 
of JParticiples. 


pronounced nikld. Similarly, in the contingent future, the 
3rd sing., and the 2nd plur,, from 

samqjhnd, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho.* 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry .t 


391. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz : — 


ftwf. ‘tojbe;’ 

Per/i Part. 


Root. 

w- 

irrvti ‘to die;’ 

ft It 


It 

4T. 

4|4CWT. ‘to do;’ 

It It 

fw. 

It 


‘to give;’ 

It tt 

f^. 

It 


%»nr, ‘to take;’ 

It It 


II 


fllT»rT. ‘to go;’ 

tt It 

^Ttn., 

>1 


^pfiTTi ‘to determine;’ 

It II 


II 


a. Of the above, and also form their 

perfect 

participles regularly 

from the root 

of the 

infinitive 

; thus, 


■‘UtTj HTT* But although tpj occurs in the Shakuntald in a 
woman’s talk, these fonns belong rather to Kanaujf and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

b. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, WHHT? ‘ finished,’ 
is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the Latin Jinis in English books. The 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

392. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as attributive adjectives, the perf. part., yUT, of 
the verb Iftwr, ‘ to be,’ inflected, if necessary, to agree 
with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle jr’Vf, in this idiom, is strictly 
pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are Wtm iniT ‘ sown wheat 

‘running horses;’ ir|; ‘a singing girl.’ 


* But see § 14, e, d. 


t Vid. § 14, a. (4). 
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393 . The Conjunctive participle consists either of the The Conjunp- 

- lit Participle. 

root alone, or adds to the root the syllable vc or 
The following are examples : — 


Verb. 

Root. 

Conjunctive Participle* 

mm. 

m. 

^ or ‘ doing,’ ‘ having done.’ 



^5il. or ‘ laughing,’ ‘ having laughed.’ 

1IT»IT. 

m. 

^ or flfT ‘going,’ ‘having gone.’ 



^1 ^ ti, or ^ UrC, ‘sewing,’ ‘ having sewed.’ 


a. Sometimes either ^ or % is repeated after thus, 

WW or ^ ‘having walked in «IR: or art 

qn qpC) ‘having sung.’ But this is colloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394 . The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding Noun of 
to the inflected infinitive the affix or fn^I. Thus, 
to illustrate : — 

Itifimtive. Noun of Agency. 

inWT> ‘to sing;’ ipilqiWT oriniffTTT. ‘ a singer.’ 

‘to run ;’ or ‘a runner.’ 

iftlfT. ‘to sow;’ or^‘f%fTTT. ‘a sower.’ 

a. Of these two suffixes, ifT^ is everywhere used ; fiTT is 
more common in the east than in the west. These nouns 
are declined in the masci, like {p- 106) > tt**d in the fein., 
like (jo. 108). The final d of these affixes, especially of 
fTTT, is occasionally shortened ; but this, again, is an eastern 
usage. 

396 . The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be cj^iflMtion 

‘ ^ ^ ^ of Teiwes. 

distributed into three groups. The first group will 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 
Root, by means of certain terminations ; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Imperfect Participle) the third 
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group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri- 
buted, the tenses stand as follows : — 

Group i. 


TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperat (Future). 
Group ii. Group hi. 


TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT 

participle. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 

6. Past Contingent Imperfect, 


tenses FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Past Contingent Perfect. 


396 . The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from 
any given in earlier Hindi or Hindustani grammars ; but it is believed l»' 
rest on sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise exprt'ssimi 
to the distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. 
Not only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in 
respect of their derivation respectively from three dirterent parts of the 
verb, but one distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all 
the tenses of each group, with which all their various usages may be 
connected. Every action or state, whether actual or contingent, may he 
conceived of under three different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 
i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) as begun,' but not completed; or (3) as 
completed. It is believed that these are the essential ideas which 
severally pervade these three groups of tenses. In Group /, all these 
tenses represent the action as not begun, i.e., as future. The Absolute 
Future represents this futurltion as a reality; the Contingent Future 
and Imperative represent it as a possibility. The Contingent Future 
represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether desired 
or not ; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. Tlie 
tenses of Group II represent the action of the verb, under various phases, 
as imperfect, i.e,, as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group III represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect, or completed. 
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Rem, Of these three Groups of tenses, the first, as formed immediately 
from the root, may be called the radical tenses ; the second and third the 
periphroitic or participial tenses. 

397. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are Senses of the 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Future. 

Sing. 1. 2. H. 3. 

Plur. 1. 2. ’Sfr. 3. it- 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, we have WW) ‘ 1 
may say;’ from ‘to write,’ root, fiiRf, fw%, 

‘ we (or ‘ they ’) may write,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
Avith the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no 
affix whatever is added to the root ; thus, from ^WT, 

‘to say,’ Hf, ‘say thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 
3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly known as the Respectful or Pre- 
cative Imperative. These terminations are as follows : — 

2nd plur., jftt; 3rd plur., or, more rarely, T;^aiT. 

Of these, the form ’nfr is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, gn ; that in ^ or with 
the Honorific pronoun, Airm, or some equivalent word; 
thus ‘please go;’ UPl or f^rf^^wr, 

‘ your honour will please write.’ 

h. Verbs of which the root ends in ^ or ij insert 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical n 
is changed to t. 
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Thus INTj ‘to take/ makes the resp. imper., 

‘have the goodness to take/ ‘to ^ve/ resp. 
imper., ‘please give/ ‘be so good as to 

give / ‘to sew/ resp. imper., 

‘to drink/ resp. imper., or etc. 

c. To the verbs included under h. may be added three 

verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
RespectM Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle ; viz. ‘ to do/ iTtviT, ‘ to die,’ and fWr, 

‘ to be,’ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 
are, ijitftnfr, But 

and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High Hindi. 

d. Observe that and after a| in these respectful 

forms, are very often contracted to ^ and H; giving, 
instead of the above, etc. 

Rem, In Braj, Kaiiaujf, and other local dialects, as intimated, the 
Respectful Imperative of and regularly formed from the 

root. The regular form also occurs, even in the High Hindi of the 
Shakuntalii ; as where Mdtali says to Dushyant^ .... I^TISTT ^ 
franw ‘ your excellency will please sit in the shade.’ But this 

is not to be imitated in High Hindi. 

e. The Sk. 3rd sing. imp. of the substantive verb, is occasionally 

met with Jn the formula, ‘ so let it be.’ 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con- 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., ^n, masc. (fern. ; and in the plur., at, 
masc. (fern. aff). The full terminations, therefore, as 
added to the root, are as follows : — 


Terminations op the Absolute Future. 

Sing. 1. ^(an> f™- 2. ipni. fem- XPTT' fem- ipft- 

Plur. 1. Tjal, fern, ijaff. 2. aftil.fem. 3. Tjil, fem. 
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398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., 
^ is very often substituted for n after open roots (§ 387, 
Rem.), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Anmvdr in the plural is added, not to the initial n of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, 

‘ to be,’ makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses or 
or and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

fINfj or 

399. After roots ending in Tf, or 'wt, if is 

optionally inserted before u and it iii tbe tenses of the 
Future. Thus, for nnm, ifhl, fiTf, we very commonly 
hear 

a. But in the case of roots ending in if, educated 
modems very oftpn reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

TIius, from ‘to give,’ we may have in the Contingent 
Future, 1st sing., ■^, for 3rd sing., for 2iid 

plur., 1^, for Similarly, from %i!T, ‘to take,’ we have, 

in the Absolute Future, 1st sing., 1st plur.,*^f5|, etc. 

Mem, The addition of this ITT Sk, ‘going*’)* to form from 

the contingent an absolute future, appears to have been one of the latest 
developments of the language. This is indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of this suffix with the preceding part of the verb is not so close 
hut that occasionally it is found separated from the rest of the verb by the 
emphatic particle Thus in the Shakuntald we find such forms as 

etc. In one instance, where two verbs follow in 
immediate succession, the suffix is added only to the last of them, thus : 
’ifl ITf ‘«f this peacock wni walk 

around and fly.’ But it is to he observed, that in this case the verbs 
are combined after the manner of a Copulative 

Compound-t 


* Vid. Monier- Williams : Samk. Gramm,, § 896, a. 
t Vid. Chapter on ‘ Compound Nouns.’ 
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400 . Before proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, 
as a preliminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb ft’IT, ‘to be,’ or ‘become.’ Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, two other 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb.* 
These must be considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was.’ These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows : — 


Present. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

'It ‘1 am.’ 

, ‘weave.’ 

' tliou art.’ 

^ ‘ yo» are.’ 

‘he is.’ 

^ ‘they are.’ 


Past. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

^ ‘I was.’ 

‘we were.’ 

H ‘ wast/ 

§ , ‘ you were.’ 

she, or it was.’ 

^ ^ , ‘ they were.’ 

‘Fern. etc. 

Fern. etc. 


401 . Wo add the three radical tenses of the verb 
to be ’ or ‘ become.’ 


♦ Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, 
in reality, these tenses have no organic connexion with the verb hond^ 
which is derived throughout from the Sanskrit hhu] while of these 
two tenses, the Present is derived from the root a#, and the Past from 
the root stAd, 
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Contingent Fgtuiie. 

SiNiSULiR. Plural. 

^ or ff , ‘I may be.* ^ or ff , ‘ 

may be.' 

^ or ft, ‘ thou ^ ftfr or^, ‘you may be.’ 

mayst be.' 

^ ftn. ft^. fVfl or fr, ,‘he % fnt. ft^, fra, or ff, ‘ they 
may be.* may be.’ 

> Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

'R fr^^lT or fur, ‘ I shall be.* fjf f^it, ffafij, ff^5} or ffit, 

‘we shall be.' 

fr^»rr, frw or ^ftrat^ or ‘you will be.' 

‘ thou wilt be.' 

^ frum, ft^T, ftW or % ffi|3t. ft?l^ or ffil, 

fr*n.‘ he will be.' ‘ they will be.' 

Fern. St‘ 5 etc. Fern. ftfff , ^*1 ftff. etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd sing. The rest like the Contingent Future. 

Rbspbctful Impbratiyb, or inrt. or 

‘ be pleased to be.' 

402. We are now prepared to explain the formation 
of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 
as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as 
between each of the six tenses in each group, taken A-iaR- 
in pairs, there is the closest analogy, we may most 
donveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb raiWT, ‘ to come,’ is taken as an illustration. 

403. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete, without reference to any particular 
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time, and may thus refer either to the past, present, 
or future; the Indefinite Perfect represents the action 
as compute^ but also with no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary ; e.g., ^ 

‘ I come,’ ‘ I would come 'll W3fT, ‘ I came.’ 

0 . The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in Engflish, 
wliich might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a contingent, as, e.g.y^o turn aach bolte^ * were you speaking 
the truth.’* 

404. The second pair consists of the Present Im- 
perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
referring the action to the present time ; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referring to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participles, the Present of the auxiliary sub- 
stantive verb ; e.g., 'll WJfT ‘ I come,’ or ‘ am coming;’ 
'll ■#, ‘ I have come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

405. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 

and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time ; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb ; e.g., H ‘ I was coming ; ’ 

^ ‘ I had come.’ 


* In an earlier form of the language this was an inflected tense. In 
this form it occurs In the Hdmdyany and is heard in some of the rustic 
dialects of Eastern Hindi ; in all which it is used in the sense of a* past 
contingent. Vid. § 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beaines, 
Comp, Gramm, iil.pp. 131, 132; and Grierson: Seven Grammars, passim. 
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406 . The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im- 

perfect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again 
difiPer in that we have, in the former, the action in 
progress ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a possibility. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb ; e.g., ^ ’WWr ‘ I may be .coming ; ’ 
^ ‘ I may have come.’ 

407 . The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im- 

nerfect and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion., and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability. The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb ; the Future 
tense indicating the positive prestunption of the occur- 
rence of the action; e.g., ^n[ 'smTT ‘he must be 

coming ; ’ Wf ‘ he must have come.’ 

408 . In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 

have called the Past Contingent Imperfect^ and Past 
Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb ; as, e.g., Bit ft?t, ‘had 

you been coming;’ twt % ftin, ‘if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out.’ 

a. Grammarians have found mueh difficulty in defining the precise 
scope of tiiese infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While hy 
no means confident that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far 
expressive of the usage of these tenses that they alone are never found 
except in conditional clauses Implying a contingency in the past. It is 
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The ‘Adverbial 
Participle.* 


Six Participial 
Tenses of 

fr*n. 


indeed true that such conditional clauses are also often and more com- 
monly expressed by the Indefinite tenses, perfect and Imperfect; but 
this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite tenses, as in these, their 
exclusive function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have sometimes been airanged by 
themselves, as * the six uncommon tenses.’ But, apart from the fact, that 
some of these tenses are by no means * uncommon,’ it is certainly not 
pfiilosophical thus to set off tenses in a class by themselves, on the 
sole ground of their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are 
accordingly made to take their proper place under the tenses of 
the participles. 

409 . In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called ‘Adverbial participle,’ 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle j . as, e.g., from WT^fT) 

‘immediately upon going.’ But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also; as, e,g., ^ It 31^ ft. 
‘immediately upon his having gone;’ but this is practically 
obsolete. 

410 . The three tenses of the future of the verb 

‘to he,’ have already been exhibited. We now add 
six tenses of the participles; the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the com^mund tenses of the Im- 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ‘ being,’ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have cither sense, but the compound verb, 
Ct ’STPITj is to be preferred in the sense of ‘becoming.’ 
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Imperfect Participle, 

Perfect PiiRTiciPLB,, 

Conjunctive Participle, ft. frtiT. ft%. 
Noun of Agency, 


‘ becoming.’ 

‘ been.’ 

* having been ’ or 
* having become.’ 


o** » * that which Is to be.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect. 


Singular. 

^ ftrn* ‘ I would be,’* etc. ^ 

N *thou wouldst be,’ etc. ipr it^. 

EPf * be would be.’ f ft??. 


Plural. 

‘ we would be,’ etc. 
‘ you would be,’ etc. 
* they would be,’ etc. 


Phesent Impeefect. 

Singular. Plural. 

‘^ftm If. * I am becomiug..' fST ft^ becoming^.’ 

^ftm ‘ thou art becoming.’ ft. ‘ you are becoming.’ 

ff frm%. ‘ he is becoming.’ ' they are becoming.’ 


Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ftfT^, ‘I was becoming.’ f 9| ^ , 'we were becoming.’ 

^ftm VT. * thou wast becoming.’ ip ^ • you were becoming.’ 

‘be was becoming.’ ^ *they were becoming. 

Indefinite Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 


'ti mrr. 

‘ 1 became.’ 

f*f Vf. 

* we became.’ 


*thou becamest.’ 

IP Vf. 

*you Itecame.’ 

ff vw, 

*he became.’ 

Present 

t Vf. 

Perfect. 

‘ they became.’ 

Singular. 


Plural. 

^ inBT If. 

I have been’ or 

‘ become.’ 

f»r irflf. 

‘ we have been ’ or 

‘ become.’ 


thou hast been ’ or 

‘ become.’ 


* you have been ’ or 
‘ become.’ 

ff 5nRT f. 

* he has been ’ or 

* become.’ 


* they have been ’ or 
* become.’ 


This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. 
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Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ jrw WT, ‘ I had been * or ‘ we had been ’ or 

' become.* ‘ become.’ 

* thou hadst been * or you had been * or 

‘ become.* * become.* 

‘ he had been * or % JMf * they had been * or 

* become.* * become.* 

«. Observe, that by changing ^ final to in the singular, 
and n final to ^ in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound forms of the 
verb, however, Anmvdr in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, f if 

similarly, ytv, etc. These remarks apply to 
all verbs whatever. 

A. irw is commonly Romanized, 4ud, but this is incorrect ; 
in the Ndgan orthography, the first syllable is always short. 

411 . From what has been said, it will he evident that 
the conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects termina- 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Hindi and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Transitive verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 

412 . In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par- 
ticiple of Transitive verbs, the ease of the Agent must 
be substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
■'.onstructions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which 
, the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of Niiip^i. See § 130. 
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(2) That wmch, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespec- 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive 
and Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of ‘ to see,* we have, 

instead of the English construction, either, e.g., ^ ^ ■JTTfY 

‘I saw that carriage;’ or, 

< 1 saw that girl.’ In the former case the real nominative to 
the verb is ’irrfY* with which therefore the verb agrees in the 
3rd fern. sing. In the .second, there is no nominative ex- 
pressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd masc. sing. 

Kern. 1. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this 
construction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must say, 
^ ^ ‘ he beat his brother,’ we must use the 

active construction with the same verb In the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time* Thus we say, e.g., 

ant: ^ nTTm ^T. ‘ he was beating his brother;’ not, ^3^ i) 
which would be nonsense. 

jRem. 2. It will be observed that there are thus in High Hindi three 
constructions of that which is in English the subject w’ith its verb. 
Firstly, there is that which precisely corresponds to the English idiom, 
which is used throughout w’ith all intransitive verbs, and in transitive 
verbs in all tenses except those wdiich are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in these tenses of transitive, verbs, we 
may have either the passive or impersonal constructions as explained 
above. These three are by Hindoo grammarians respectively called the 
kartari^ karmanU ftnd bhdvi prayogas.* 


* Naipali, like all Eastern Hindi, does not use the kartari and bHdve 
prayogas, but instead has a construction peculiar to itself. 
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413* It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact 
corrupted forms of the Sanskrit perfect passive participle, and the idiom 
under consideration has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit 
construction of such participles, according to which, under the above 
conditions, the passive participle is made to agree in gender and number 
with that which in English idiom is the object of the verb, and the logical 
subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to illustrate, the English 
phrase Mie said,’ may be rendered in Sanskrit, M., ‘by him 

Mid,’ Hindi, Similarly, the Sanskrit 

‘he saw a youngp moose,’ becomes in Hindi, ^ 

IWT 

414 . The following common verbs, viz., ‘to talk 

idly,’ ‘to speak,’ )nnrr> ‘to forget,’ and WPIT, ‘to 

bring,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, are exceptions to the above rule, and are never con- 
strued with the case of the agent. 

«• ‘ to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 

object is mentioned; otherwise it is construed as an in- 
transitive verb. 

b. With ‘to know,’ ‘to suppose,’ most educated 

Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

c. The perfect tenses of ‘to understand,’ are also 

sometimes construed with the nominative of the subject ; but 
it is considered better to use the case of the agent. 

d. The verb, ttpH, in Acquisitive Compounds only, always 

;akes the subject in the nominative : as, ^ ^ ^ VRTj 

‘ he found it ; ’ but, ^ 5(1% TRTj ‘ he was permitted to go.’ 
So also is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 
Nominal Compounds, in which a verbal noun in is the 
first member; as, ‘he appeared,’ etc. 

415 . Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 
causal verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere 
remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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by adding a syllable, as, WT, ^RTW, etc., to the root of 
the primitive, the accent rests throughout upon this causal 
affix. In the following examples, the accent is indicated by 
the italic letters ; Aarungd, karadngd ; kahti^ kah/atd : ban&y 
bana ; etc. Many words identical in form, but different in 
meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent; thus, 
parh&, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, ^ (he) read; ^ but 
payhd, with the accent on the second syllable, is 2nd sing, 
imp, from parhdnd^ ^ cause thou (him) to read.^ Similarly, 
sun^^ is ^ heard but suna, ^tell thou;’ etc., etc. In no case, 
however, must the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllable shortened. 

416 . The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regular 
intransitive verb, with a consonant final in the root ; Table 
XVI that of an intransitive verb with a vawel final in the root. 
Table XVII exhibits the conjugation of the transitive verb 
W K y ri) ^ to do.^ So slight are the differences in the conjuga- 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 
^rrffT and in various combinations, are so very common 

that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in 
full. Exactly like perf. part., are also conjugated 

the transitive verbs, * to give,^ perf. part., f^fJETT, and 

^to take,’ perf. part., All regular pure verbs, as, e.g., 

^to shew,’ perf part., are conjugated exactly 

as WTffT, except that the root of the infinitive is preserved 
throughout. 
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For the feni., inflect to ^ in the sing., and II to in the plural. 
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For the forms of the auxiliaries given in these tables, any of the alternative forms given in § 401 may be substituted at pleasure. 
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* For the fern., inflect final ^ to ^ in the sing*., and to ^ in the plnr.^ both in the participles and auxiliary thronghout 
Bat see § 410 a. 
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Ft>r the fern., inflect ^ to ^ in the sing., ana to ^ in the j>Iur., throughout the absolute future. 
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Inflect in final to and to for the feminine throughout these tenses. 
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* Inflect everywliere ^ flual to ft, and H to for the feminine. f Also throughout these plurals. 
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doing,' etc. 1. „ CriTT- 2. „ fTHT. 3. ijtm. 1 . 2- » iVH- 
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* Inflected throughout to ngree with the object in gender and number, when used in the passive construction ; in the 
impersonal construction, the form given is always used anchanged. Vid. sup., § 412. 
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Of the Passive Voice. 

417. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to be remembered, however, that the con- 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with % 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Voice.* 

418 . Any verb may be conjugated passively by^^™®®"j“' 
adding to its Perfect participle the verb snwr, ‘to go,’ 

which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex- 
hibited in Table XVI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the subject; ^ final becoming n, for the 
masc. plur., and for the fern., sing, or plur. 

Thus, from the verb ‘to strike,’ we have the passive 

^rnrr, ‘to be struck;’ from ‘to give,’ pass., 

Ernrr, ‘to be given from ‘to show,’ pass., flpmfwr 

WTWI, ‘ to be shown.’ Other examples are as follows : UW 

ftniT ‘ that letter was written ; ’ ijftl: ^ WTlft wt, 

‘some woman was being beaten;’ ^they 

are not seen ; ’ Le., ‘ they are invisible/ 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; 
as, e.g., from ^ to come/ pass., WI^T. But this 

idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. This use of with the perfect participle, as an auxiliary, to 

form a passive, must not be confounded with its use, as added to a verbal 


♦ It is strange that some should have denied the existence of this 
passive with jdnd. The illustrations given in the Syntax under this head, 
taken from classic writers, are sufficient to settle the question. Moreover, 
during years of constant intercourse with Hindi-speaking natives of India, 
I have been wont to hear this passive freely used, under the restrictions 
indicated in the Syntax, in the colloquial of all classes. 
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root to form an intensive compound. Thus, WHIT *8 ‘ to be eaten,’ 

but IgTf is ‘ to eat up,’ etc. 

419. As the passive conjugation presents no diffi- 

culties, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb ‘to write,’ perf. part., 

Synopsis of the Passive Conjugation of 

Infinitive, to be written.’ 

Conjunctive Participle, Miaving been written.’ 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing., ‘it may be written.’ 

Absolute Future, „ „ f^ftlTT ‘ it be written.’ 

Imperative, „ „ ^rni> ‘let it be written.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect, „ „ , ‘ it is, or would be, written.’ 

Present Imperfect, „ „ WRT ‘ it •* being written,’ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ ftf’lin S||^|' '!n i ‘ it was being written.’ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ ‘it was written.’ 

Present Perfect, „ „ f^RTT '•niT ‘ it has been written.’ 

Past Perfect, „ „ | ITflT WTj ‘ it fewd wxitten.’ 

a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever occur at all. In general, the student 
will need to guard against the too freC use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 

420. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may he 

derived a Causal and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive ‘ to be made,’ 
we have the First Causal, ‘to make,’ and the 

Second Causal, ‘to cause (another person) to 

make.’ 
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Rem. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1st Causal will 
be the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the Causal may 
often be translated into Elnglish by a single verb having no etymological 
connexion with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illus- 
trations will be found below. 

421 . The rules for the formation of Causal verbs are 
as follows : 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, ^ for the First 
Causal, and tt for the Second Causal, The usual in- 
finitive termination, ^rr, added to the root of the primi- 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from ^WPTT, ‘to bum,’ we 
have the root ; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, and of the Second Causal, 
; from wliioh again, wo liave the causal infinitives, 
‘to set on fire,’ and ^r^nTT^, ‘to cause to set on 
tire. Similar are the folhnving examples : — 

Pritnitivc. First Causal. Second Causal, 

* to rise. * to rnise. to cause to raise.’ 

‘ ‘ to oause to l»ide.* 

hidtlen.' 

TI^T. * to be ripe/ ‘ to cook.’ ‘ to cause to cook.* 

or ‘ cooked.’ 

Mo meet.’ ‘ to cause to ‘ to cause to mix.’ 

meet,’ ‘ to mix.’ 

to hear. ’ 'g’TRT. ‘ to tell.’ ‘to cause to tell.’ 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


Formation of 
Causal Verbs. 


* Vid. supr., § 14, d. 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are : — 

Primitive, First Causal. See<md Causal, 

chamaknd^ f '^vovL. cham'kdnd. ckamak^ 

* to shine.* wdnd. 

fuwn » pigh’ldnd. fMM<a ' « |l » lT pigkal- 

* to melt,* intr. wdnd. 

HZim bhataknd, „ bhat'kdnd. MZWWT bhatak- 

* to wander.* wdnd. 

xnB'pn pakarnd, „ pak'fdnd. 

‘ to seize,* wdnd. 

parakknd, »> par'kkdnd. parakh^ 

‘ to be tried.* wdnd. 

Rem. But when the second consonant is 7f, even this obscure sound 
often vanishes; as, from * to understand,* ^T» ^to cause 

to understand,* ‘ to explain,’ pronounced sam'jhdnd or samjhdnd, 

b. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert ’t between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is tiie 
short substitute for ’^(T; occasionally for 

^,for ntj and ift', in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

tfVflfTi ‘ lo go arouna.* ‘ to torn around.* 

to awake. ’ ^»JT, * to awaken.’ 

?fhnfT. ‘ to conquer.’ , * to cause to conquer. ’ f?nru»iT- 

The following are examples of open roots : — 

?BT»n . ‘ to eat’ ftWPrf, ‘ to feed.’ ‘ to cause to feed.’ 

tflWT, ‘ to drink.* ‘ to give to ‘to cause to give 

drink.* drink.’ 


‘to sleep.* ‘ to put to ‘to cause to put 

sleep.’ to sleep.* 
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a. Verbs of this class mth monosyllabic roots en- 
closing $ or commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Causals according to (1 ) ; as, c.g,, 

‘ to swim.' , ‘ to cause to swim.’ ^nd Causal^ 

. ‘ to run.’ * to cause to run.* „ ,, 

b. But Shrin, ‘to sit,’ makes the First Causal ^ypifT or 

f^3TWT, ‘to seat.’ It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an before the causal affix, making 
■ara^nwi- Similarly ^STT> ‘to say,’ ‘to learn,’ and 

^^r*n, ‘to see,’ make their Causals either 

and f?[H|nWI, or ftRIWWT and ^ifTm 

and are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz., ‘ to 

be called,’ ‘ to be named.’ ‘ to know,’ makes the First 

Causal cither atifT^T or • 

c. W?fTWI, ‘to show,’ ‘to point out,’ though causal in form, 
has no primitive in Hindi. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono- 
syllabic root enclosing a short aowoI, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that a oavcI. The Second 
Causal is formed iu the usual way. Tluis, c.g. : — 



* to be cut.’ 


‘ to cut.’ 


' to cause to 

cut.’ 


* to be fastened.’ 


‘to fasten.’ 


‘ to cause to 

fasten.’ 


* to be loaded.’ 


to load.* 

^r^’TT, 

‘ to cause to 

load.’ 


‘ to be pulled.’ 


‘to pull.’ 


‘ to cause to 


pull.’ 

rt. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long 
vowel, the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute^ as in the following : — 
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‘to be open.’ 'to open.’ 'to cause to 

open.’ 

'to be dissolved.* ‘ to dissolve.’ ' to cause to 

dissolve.’ 

f^»n. * to be pulled. ’ ‘ to pull.’ 'to cause to 

pull.’ 

i‘ ‘to come out,’ make its First Causal, 

f*rJ*TW*lT, after the analogy of the above. 

c. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this 
Z to the cognate ^ in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following : — 

to be separated.’ ‘ to leave. ’ ‘ to liberate.’ 

^ZWr, ‘to break,’ intr. ‘ to break,’ tr.«frf?nWT. \ ‘to cause 

/ to break.’ 

tJfZiTT, ‘ to tear, ’ ,, iqiizin, ‘ to tear. ’ „ 1 ‘ to cause 

WI^, J to tear.’ 

‘ to bufit,’ „ ‘ to liursC » ‘ to cause 

to burst.’ 

d. 'to be sold,’ changes the final guttural of the 

root to the corresponding palatal, in the First Causal only, 
making ^W’TT, ‘to sell.’ x^ilT, ‘to remain,’ changes f to 
the hard guttural aspirate, making ‘to keep.’ 

e. Two verbs, viz., ^*fTj ‘to be immersed;’ and 
‘ to be wet,’ make their First Causals, respectively, 

and Sometimes, however, they assume tlie regular 

causal affixes. 

/. f^^T, ‘to be ended,’ makes the First Causal 
or ‘ to finish.’ The verb ^Z*ITj mentioned at (1) b., 

makes yet another form, ; and, similarly, ‘ to 

enter,’ makes ‘ to take,’ makes finfpn. 


* The 0 in these cases lias arisen by a common phonetic process from 
the archaic form of the causal affix, dva, the original also of the common 
H.H. causal affix, d. 
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422. Of a few verbs, tlie Neutei’s have become obsolete in Ob«olete 

Hij'b Hindi, tl)ou;>;h still in use in some dialects. Thus, the 
common word, ‘to see,’ is the causal of the dialectic 

K. ‘ to appear.’ On the other hand, a few neuters 

are commonly used in High Hindi, of which tlie causal forms 
are rarely heard. A common example is ‘to fall,’ the 

causal of which, xni[*rT, is very rare in High Hindi, though 
under the form XTr^C*! it frecpiently occurs in the Itdmui/an. 

423. Many verbs form their Causals both according to Duplicated 
Rules (1) and (2). Usually, with such difference in form, there 

is also a difference in signification, and often one form is 
dialectic. A good illustration is found in the verb ‘to 

be pressed,’ which makes one causal, ^xnvrij ‘to press down,’ 
and another, ^T^xfT, having the special meaning, ‘to 
shampoo.’ So altjo, from ‘to meet,’ High Hindi 

makes the causal, fiR^T’ITj ‘ to mix ;’ but the Miiywtiri, 
following the second rule, makes the causal, ^^x^, ‘ to send.’ 

^isn*rrj ‘to call,’ is commonly reckoned a causal from 

‘to speak;’ but is invariably used in the Udmdyan 

instead of ^T*fT) iu the same sense. 

424. We may note in conclusion the existence of a Causaig de- 
class of Causal Verbs derived from abstract nouns, which NoOTi™'" 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

Thus, from f^, ‘anger,’ comes ‘to be angry;’ 

from ‘vertigo,’ ‘to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great number of onomatopoetic words ; as, 

‘to simmer,’ ‘to chink,’ i.e., ‘to make the 
sound dihun-chhan ;’ ‘ to twitter as a bird,’ etc. 

Op Compound A’’eubs.* 

425. These have been commonly enumerated as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Intensives, Potentials, Coraplctives, 

* It is important to observe that some of tliese rombinntions are only 
conjugated iu certain tenses. See Syntax. 
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Frequentatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Eeiteratives, and 
Nominals. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be observed 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbal noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation of these forms belongs to Syntax. 
A.S, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

Classification The above-namcd combinations may be conveniently 
distributed into the following classes : — 

Class I. 

Formed with the 
Conjunctive Participle. 

1. Intensives. 

2. Potentials. 

3. Completives. 

Class III. 

Formed with the 

Injinitm. 

1. Inceptives. 

2. Permissives. 

3. Acquisitives. 

Class V. 

Formed with Substantives and Adjectives. 

Nominals. 


Class II. 

Formed with Verbal 
Nouns in d. 

1. Frequentatives. 

2. Desideratives. 


Class IV. 

Formed with the 
Imperfect and Perfect Par- 
ticiples. 

1. Continuatives. 

2. Progressives. 

3. Staticals. 

4. Eeiteratives. 
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Class I. Combinations formed with the Conjunctive 
Pat tieiple. 

426. In all these, the Conjunctive participle regularly 

stands first, and, in High Hindi, always in close verbs, 
and optionally in open verbs, is used in that form which is 
identical with the root; as in WWT ^WT, etc. 

But in many pure verbs, especially causals in m, the 
form in ^ is often preferred ; as, e.g., WTTTar 

^*rr, fWT etc. In many dialects, this becomes 
the rule for such verbs. 

Rem, Because tlie conjunctive participle in tikese cuml)inations, in 
Urdu and High Hindi, is used in that form ivhich is the same as the 
root, it has been usual to say these * compounds’ were formed 'with the 
root.’ But that we have not in these cases really the root, but the 
conjunctive participle, is plain at once from a comparison with other 
dialects of the Hindi, in which, after a vowel dnal in the root, (as 
optionally in High Hindi) and after a consonant, X* added, thus 
decisively indicating the true nature of the word. Thus in tlie Braj we 
have constantly such forms as, "Xtfz 

etc., and in the Rdmdyan, Maith.. etc. 

427. Intensive Compounds intensify or otherwise intensive Com- 
modify the meaning of the verb whose conjxmctive 
participle stands first in the combination. 

They are formed by adding to this participle one of 
certain other verbs, which latter verb in combination 
with this participle is then conjugated as usual. This 
second conjugated member does not, however, retain 
its separate character and significance ; but only modifies, 
in -accordance with the general idea which it embodies, 
the meaning of the participial element of the combina- 
tion. Hence English idiom will sometimes require us 
to render the Intensive by a difiterent word from that 
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used for the simple 
examples : — 

verb ; as in 

some of the following 


* to throw.’ 


‘ to throw away.^ 


‘to break.* 


* to break to pieces* 


‘ to cut.’ 

^trz ^TWRT. 

‘to cut off* 


to be made.* 

«RwrT. 

^0 be quite made, to succeed* 


* to fall.’ 


‘ to fall down* 

f^TTWTf ‘ to cause to fall.* 


‘ to throw down* 


‘ to know.’ 

«rr*f 

‘ to be found out,* ‘ appear.* 

^»IT, 

‘to eat.* 

^ ▼nn, 

‘ to eat up* 

fr^TT, 

‘ to be.’ 


‘to become.’ 


‘ to drink.’ 


‘ to dnuk down* 


‘ to weep.* 

ft%7*TT. 

‘ to despair.* 


‘ to do.* 


‘to realize.* 

iNt. 

‘to take.* 


‘to take away* 


‘to sit’ 


‘ to sit still* 

t^T, 

‘ to see.* 

Tf*IT, 

‘ to look on,* ‘ to gaze.* 

’ft’ST’IT. 

‘to speak.’ 


‘ to speak up* 


‘ to ascend.’ 


‘ to attack.’ 

^»IT. 

‘to deliver.’ 

wn. 

‘ to entrust. 


Usajfe of In- 428 . The above list comprises about all the verbs which 
combined with the conjunctive participles of other verbs 
to form Intensive Compounds. It is evident that, in most 
cUsses, the modification of the meaning of the verb may be 
expressed in English by a preposition adverbially used with 
the verb. It may be difliicult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in 
every case, but the following is an approximation. 


Permanence. 
t’TT, Intensity. 

Reflexion. 

HTVfl, Finality, completeness. 
Suddenness. 


Violence. 

Chance. 

Reflexion, appropriation. 
Continuance. 
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a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be furtber observed that 
^HT, (except in the compound, ^^TT, ‘to go away/) and 

<*an only be used with Transitive verbs; and 

with Intransitives only; the remainder with either 
Transitives or Intransitivcs. Such combinations as 

etc., can hardly be reckoned proper Intensives; 
since each of the two words maintains its distinctive signifi- 
cance ; as, lit., ‘ having Seen, to come,’ 

‘ having bathed, to come.’ 

b. It may be also noted that ^iTT is the compound which 

is most frequently used with Causal Verbs : as, ^(TT ‘ to 
.show;’ ‘to explain;’ ^’IT, ‘to take out.’ 

But with a few Cau.sais it cannot be used; thus, from 

‘ to call,’ •we never have ^?i|T ^*11) but always ^WT %’IT) ‘ to 
call here,’ i.e., ‘ to one’s self.’ 

c. ^rr^T is the verb which is most commonly found 

combined with I n transitives : as, ‘ to be broken ;’ 

5!T^T, ‘to meet/ ‘to unite;’ ‘to arrive;’ 

but it is also used with Transitives : a.s, igr ‘to eat up;’ 

^ WT^n, ‘ to tell.’ 

d. Occasionally, ^MT takes the place of BIT*IT in Intensives, 

u'hen the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker : as, ‘ (thy) 

shoulders have become stooping;’ ^31 ^1*1 ^ 'GPC ^ 

TRITSIT, ‘to-day this thief has come back safe from the 
house of Yama (the God of death).’ 

e. Compoiinds with ai'e common, but for the most 

part arc used in the tenses of the perfet^t participle. As 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the 
verb, cmphati<*ally, as eontinuing or permanent. Thus, 

‘sit still;’ %, ‘the two children were 

playing;’ but, Tf ‘the two children 

were engaged in play;’ ^ ‘i'c hears,’ ‘ is hearing ;’ 

^ XIT ‘ he is oecu)»ied in bearing/ etc. 
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Rem. It has been questioned by good authority whether these 
combinations witli wn should be classified under these Intensive forms. 
The Pandits certainly regard the present and past perfect forms of this 
combination as distinct tenses, respectively called tatkdUk varttamdn, 
kdly * the present tense of that time,* and tatkdlik apdrna thdt kdl^ * the 
imperfect past tense of that time.* 

/. SNT when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents th« action of the verb as terminating with, upon, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
therefore, this compound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
in Greek. Thus, WfirTT; is ‘ to call,’ in general ; but 
%»rr, is ‘to call one’s self;’ ‘to place;’ ^»IT> ‘to 

lay by;’ i.e., for one’s self. Thus .in the Shakuntald, 
Dushyant says, wilt Wtf '‘ST 

If} ‘when by my ima^native power I complete it for my- 
self.’ %vrT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 
with ^ifT} emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 
to the advantage of one’s self; while ^vri represents it 
emphatically as terminating upon or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., INT, ‘ to understand,’ i.e., for 
one’s self ; and ^*(^1 ^*IT} ‘ to cause another to understand.’ 
^VTI approaches to a reflexive sense, but is of much less 
extensive application than %iiT. 

g‘ tRTTT} although' used with both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. The idea 
of ‘causation’ necessarily excludes that of ‘chance.’ Thus 
while we can say, ^ tj!|T} ‘it appeared,’ we cannot say 

h. In many cases, the .same conjunctive participle may 
be combined with different secondary verbs. A few such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Thus, from 
‘to eat,’ we have ^ ^TT’IT, ‘to eat up ;’ ^ %?it, ‘to 
eat down ;’ i|ff ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 

from ^nT*lT} ‘to strike,’ we have both JTIT ‘to beat,’ 
and znr '5T?I»IT, ‘to strike down,’ ‘to kill.’ 
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429. While the znodification of the first verb by the seeondary 

member may often be expressed in English either by the addition of 
certain particles, or by the use of another verb from that employed to repre- 
sent the simple Hindi verb^ in many cases, again, it will be found quite 
impossible to indicate in English the slight distinction between the simple 
verb and the combination. Indeed, it is to he remarked, tliat combinations 
in which is the last member, even in Hindi, are often scarcely 

to he distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus, such forms 
«» and etc., are often 

used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in 
the one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended, it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

430. Frequently^ both in prose and in the colloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb ; thus, gjWf 

"nothing appears;" ^ ift is indeed 

broken." Sometimes several words are thus interposed, as in 
the following from the Shakuntald\ ^ HWT 
" exactly such have I indeed become," The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb ; thus, 

" he has fled away." This inversion is never 
found in dignified prose, but like the previous idiom, is not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431. The learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinations with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individuality and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are : ^«rhr ^ lit., ‘ having seen that 

village, come;’ ^ »rT^ % ^ ft TS, lit., ‘having been 

at the gardener’s house, 1 have come ; ’ i.e., ‘ I have come 
from the gardener’s house.’ 


* For other examples, see the section on Dialectic Cunjagaiioii. 
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Potential Com 
pound Verba. 


Completive 

Compound 

Verbs. 


a. % may be explained either on this principle, as 
‘ having taken, come,’ or as if a compound, ‘ to bi'ing.’ 
Similar are, qsf flWRT, ‘to announce,’ ^ ‘to come 

and meet,’ etc., etc. 

432 . A number of combinations occur in which the conj. 

part, of ‘ to ascend,’ is the first member, and a verb of 

motion, the second. But in these the leading idea is in the 
second memher, to which ^ adds the idea of ‘hostility.’ 
Examples are, VT’TI, ‘to run up hostilcly;’ ^ ^^IT, ‘to 
attack;’ ‘to attack’ (where seems to give 

the idea of irresistible attack) ; 5^5 ‘ to nish up 

hostilely.’ Thus, e.g., ^ ^ ‘he 

hastened up with all (his) army;’ ^ BBTlft Tl^IT 

one more also, the king of Kashi, made an assault.’ 

433 . Potentials are formed by adding to the con- 
junctive participle of any verb, the verb ‘to be 

able,’ which may then be conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes ability to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples: — ’(RiWl. ‘to be able 
to speak ;’ % ‘ he can run ;’ 'll art ^’fT, ‘ I 

shall be able to go;’ % ^ ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb ^vrt takes the verb which it 
modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive, instead of the 
conjunctive participle, thus; 'll ?t^ artif ^^TTt ‘I am 
not able to go.’ But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and about Mathura is called incorrect. 

434 . Completives are formed by adding to a con- 
junctive participle, the verb which may then 

be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 
aratrj, is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of the act denoted by the priniary member of the com- 
pound. It is never identical in sense with the perfect 
participle, but denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, e.g., 

‘ he ate,’ but, ‘ he has done eating." 

a. Very often the force of will be expressed in 
English by the word ‘already;’ as, «fr m % 
‘he is indeed already gone.’ "WTien in the absolute 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to the 
English future perfect ; as, ‘ when he 

shall have eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eating.’ 

Class II. Combinations formed with Verbal Nouns* 

435. Frequmtatives are formed by combining with 
the verbal noun in the verb qf^T, which may then 

be used in any tense. These denote the habitual or 
repeated performance of the action expressed by the first 

* It lias been customary to speak of compimnds of this class as formed 
with the perfect participle. This, however, Is not accurate. What we 
have in tliese combinations is not a perfect participle, hut a g^eruiid or 
verbal noun in a, etpiivalcnt to the common Hindi gerund or infinitive in 
nd. The coincidence in form with the perf. part. masc. is purely 
accidental. This form of the gerund, restricted in High Hindi to this 
combination, occurs in Bangali, where w'e have, as three equivalent and 
alternative forms, e g., chalan, = H.H., ehalnd; chulif)d=- Braj, ehalivau ; 
and c/tald. This same gerund in its inflected form in ai is constantly used 
in E. Hindi in these compounds; as, e.g., E. H. chalai /fl^'a=H. H. 
chnlne lagd ; smiai chaha = H. H. sund chdhd. There is no reason, 
therefore, to doubt that such forms as chalu and chalai in these com- 
binations are true gerunds or verbal nouns, exactly equivalent, respectively, 
to cknlnd and chalne, which latter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted in them for the more usual form in a. This view, first 
suggested in the 1st ed. of this Grammar, has been abundantly confirmed 
by the writer’s more recent studies. It has since been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illustrations from the cognate languages, by 
Hoernle; Comp, Gramm, pp. 388, 8‘20, 147. 


'20 
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member of the compound: thus, ‘tu read 

often;’ ‘come often;’ ^ f, - hois 

in the habit of saying.’ 

a. Thus, whenever in an English phrase, the adverb 
‘always’ denotes, not duration, but repeated or customary 
action, it naust be expressed in Hindi by using the verb which 
it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, the 
phrase, ‘ he always bathes in the morning,’ must be rendered 
in Hindi, ^ flrtiT f- But, on the contrary, 

‘we shall be always happy,’ is in Hindi, 

Other examples are: ^ ^ ^ 'ITm ^, ‘ I am 

in the habit of reading the Shdstra ^ ^TRf JTPIT 
‘always obey my words;’ ^ ^ fw ^6 ft, ‘why 
do you always do so ?’ The idiom may be illustrated by 
such English expressions as ‘ he does washing,’ ‘ he does 
much talking,’ etc. 


Desiderative 

Compounds. 


436 . Desideratives are formed, like Frequcntative.s, 
with a verbal noun in 'sn, combined with the verb ^ifWT 
as the second and conjugated member. Tiiese denote, 
primarily, desire to do the action cxpres.scd by the par- 
ticipial member; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of that action. It can only be known from the context 
which of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Thus, ff ^f <TT t, 

‘ he wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak ; ’ quTT 
^TffV ‘ the clock was about to strike.’ 


a. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
ff ^TfWf ‘he wishes to go.’ ’I’he uniujlected 
infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
the perfect tenses of though this has been denied. 

But this form occurs in the Shakiintnld : as, 'll % f fit 
fWT ^ ^fT, ‘ 1 wished to hinder the 

hermit’s daughter from going (away).’ 
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Rem. In these cases the infinitive is to be regarded as a verbal noun 
under the regimen of and, liUethe analogous combinations under 
Class in., they cannot with strict accuracy be called Compounds. 

437. The Desiderative compoxmd, in the respectful 

form with is idiomatically used to express obliga- 
tion or* dutg : as, ^ ‘ (one) ought to 

read this hook ; ’ or, Avith a noun or pronoun expressed, 

■jpf ^rrerr ‘ you ought to go there.’ The con- 

struction of this idiom will be explained in the Syntax. 

In this combination, the direct form of the infinitive is 
very commonly substituted for the A'erbal form in 
Thus we may say, ‘ (one) ought to go 

there.’ 

Class III. Comhinqlions formed with the Inflected Infinitive. 

438. Incentives consist of an inflected infinitive in inceptive 

... , , ■ M Compounds. 

construction Avith the verb ^»HT, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used Avhen that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explaiiKid the common use of the phra.se, ^T, 
lit., ‘he begun to say,’ in the narration of conversatior 
Examples of these combinations are abundant : as, 

^»IT, ‘ to begin to beat ; ’ ’5r»n, ‘ he began to eat,’ 

etc., etc. This use of is almost, if not wholly, con- 
fined to the tenses of the perfect participle. 

439. Permissives arc formed by combining Avith an Permissive 
inflected infinitiA'e, the A’erb ‘to give,’ and expre.ss 
permission to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, 

anil is ‘let me go;’ ‘have the 

goodness to allow mo to speak;’ 'OT % ^ 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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Acquisitive 

Compounds. 


Continnative 

Compounds. 


440. Acquisitives are the exact converse of the pre- 

ceding, and are formed in tlic same Avay, substituting 
VT*iT for ^ifT. Thus, ^ ‘you Avill 

not obtain permission to go there imn, ‘ I 
was not allowed to sit.’ It is to be observed that in this 
idiom, with Trrar, as also in the frecpientative combination 
with fwT, the case of the agent is never used. 

441. In all these coiiibinatioiis of infinitives or verbal 

nouns^ the latter element is to be resi^arded as governed by 
the verb, in the same way tlnit a noun would be in the same 
place. Thus, not only the verbs and but 

other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way: as, e.^., in such expressions as ask leave 

to {TO ; ’ SIT , ‘ to wish to give ; ’ *1? itsbV for 

H ^ ’H«ir?n ‘ I cannot go,’ etc. The tise of tl\e inflected 
infinitive in the last two cases, how’ever, although heard in 
the collo((uial iti many places, is not regarded as elegant. 

Class I V. Combinations formed with the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles. 

442. Cf tlu'sc combinations, those have been called 

Conlinua lives in which the imperfect participle of any 
verb is c()nne(d('d with the verb ‘to remain.’ The 
participle, wiiicli is regally a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it iu gender and number. This 
combination denotes tlu^ continuance of an incomplete 
action : as, %, ‘ continues singing ;’ 

^ ft, ‘why do you keep laughing?’ ; aiV 

'trrr t, ‘the stream of the river keeps 

flowing on.’ 

Rem. 1. afRIT ''‘‘•’y commonly means ‘ to die thus, ttr?TT 

’srrmTint. would he, in English idiom, ‘ my father has passed away.’ 
It is also used of things: as, ^ ^i^ STtUT ’tfT, ‘every thing is gone.’ 
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Rem. 2. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others 
closely similar. Thus, ^ simply, ‘he is reading;’ 

TWT ^ is* ‘ he is engaged in reading q^T ^ is* ‘ he con- 
tinues reading.* is, ‘to tlow away* from the speaker ; 

is, ‘ to flow o»,’ continually, as it were, before the speaker.* 


443. Although combinations with srrWT and 

1 1 Compounds. 

have always been grouped together as Continuatives^ 
they cannot; be interchangeably used, and should be 
separately classified. The combinations with in*rr may 
be more accurately termed Progressives. The action of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing 
or advancing. Thus we may say ; f5lwr^7TT%, ‘he 
is going on writing;’ ^ ‘those 

girls were going on reading;’ an?rr %, ‘the 

water keeps flowing away.’ 

444. Closely analogous to the above, is a common 

combination in which the perfect participle, instead of 
the imperfect, takes the first place, and a verb of motion 
the second place: as, irnrr ^’*11, ‘to flee away;’ 
grprr, ‘to go along;’ ‘to come along,’ etc. 

As in the case of the above combinations of the imperfect 
participle, the perfect participle agrees with the subject 
of the verb in gender and number ; us, 

‘ the girl was going along.’ 

a. Sometimes in these combinations the perfect participle 
apparently takes the obi. sing, inflection, as in the Statical 
Compounds mentioned below. Thus, we have, ‘say 

on.’ But the form is probably emphatic, contracted as above, 
e.g., from HT. 

iim. It is perliap» iinpos8il)le in all cases to give in English idiom the 
force of tliis coinbinution. Hut it will be foniid to lie in tiie distinctive 
idea of the perfect participle ; i.e., the subject is represented as having 
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completely come ii)to a certain state, if» winch state it is then represented 
as remaiiiingf or rnoviiijr. Thus, in the phrase tpH ifTST ^^T ^ » 

the compound, (from fall/ and fWTT. ‘ to move around,*) 

represents the lion as 6rst ‘ crovched^ and tiien in this state inovin^ 
around ; hence we render, * a lion was prowling ahoiit.’ Hence these may 
he termed Perfect ProgremvtSy and (hose with the imperfect participle, 
Imperfect Progressives, 

Statical Com- 445^ I’lio vovbal ooinbiiiatioiis ■winch are called Sfnti- 

pounds. 

cals denote motion while in tlie act or state of doing 
any thing. They are formed by combining a verb of 
motion with an inijierfect {larticiple in the inflected masc. 
sing. Tlie participh' snifers no change for gender and 
nnmbi'r. Tims, nf 'ftn ¥T! 'Wm ft ' 1 ^*^' comes w^ceping ; ’ 
T[«S ^ ‘ a woman was coming singing.’ 

Heiterativos. 446. TIu' so-called Ueiteratives scarcely need a special 
inciitioii. la tlic.se, tuo verbs of the same or similar meaning, 
and often similar in sound, arc conjugated together in the 
tenses of the partici]iles, and in the conjunctive participle; as, 
c.g., fj|5t ‘ w ithont having explained ; ’ iR BfVl 

15 TT« ‘ having left everything;’ ‘having seen,’ 

etc. 'Fhe latter word adds little or nothing to the former ; 
hut, in accttniaucc witli the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
ill sense or .sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447 . With regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 
as these other various combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that whim several roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same construction, the finite verb is 
written only with the last. ' Thus, ^ JR, 

‘ when they had eaten and drank everything up ; ’ Ijf t|f if 
‘ I neither to read nor to write ;’ iff 

’ ffl UT gpRl ‘he was in the habit of coming and 

going;’ f ‘they have done singing and reading;’ 


SO far as 1 know, is only used in this combination with 
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^ fwr ’^Tf fTT ‘ I wish both to read and 

to write;’ »lT^aT ^TTaT arrWT >?T, ‘he was going along, 
dancing and singing 3rT% ^JTT) ‘ i‘e will allow 
me to come and go.’ 

Class V. Combinations formed with Substantives or 
Adjectives. 

448 . Sometimes a substantive or adiective is so com- Nominal Com- 

pounds. 

bined with a verb as to form, conjointly with it, but one 
conception. Such combinations as these have been called 
Nominal Compounds. Of these, the largest part are 
formed with the verbs, ‘ to do,’ or ‘ to make,’ and 

‘ to be ; ’ but several other verbs are also employed 
in the same way. These may often be rendered into 
English by a single word : as, e.g., ^1, ‘to stand’ 

(intr.) ; ^ ‘to stand ’ (trans.) ; iruT ‘ to 

obtain;’ ^JiT, ‘to be completed;’ %*IT, ‘to 

buy,’ etc., etc. 

a. In many cases, a passive sense is given to these Nominal 
verbs by substituting for in the compound, the verb 

‘ to be.’ Thus, as above, ‘ to obtain,’ is, in Hindi, tttH 
^•rij but, ‘to be obtained,’ is TTHI Other examples 

will be noted in the study of the following lists. 

Rem. Very cummonly, when it is intended to express especial respect, 
or when, as in poetry, an elevated diction is desired, a Nominal verh, 
formed by the combination of a Sanskrit noun or participle with 

or some other Hindi verb, is preferred to the corresponding* simple 
verb. In sucli cases, the slight modification of tlie meaning may often be 
well expressed by the use in English of different w’ords. Examples are ; 

‘to behold,’ for ‘to see;’ for 

^ilT, ‘to eat;’ or ‘to go,’ for BHWr 5 IWin 

or ^t«n. ‘ to depart,' for the more colloquial WPTT > 

‘ to go away ; ' etc., etc. This matter is deserving of special attention by 
the student both in Hindi conversation and composition. 
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449. These Nominal Compounds present peculiarities of 
construction which it is impossible to classify under any 
general rule ; so that, as the best aid to the student, we give 
the following lists of the most frequent combinations. It will 
be observed, on inspection of these, tliat not infrequently the 
compound takes a different meaning, according as it is used 
in regimen with one or another case. 


Combi )uitkms with 

450. The following are preceded by a noun with — 


‘to af?ree to/ 

‘ to cover/ 

‘to embrace/ 
to eat, consume.’ 
'9WIT ,t ‘ to save/ 

^*5 ‘to instruct/ 

‘ to benefit/ 

‘ to accept/ 

‘to contemplate/ 
3R*, ‘ to cut/ 

^*5 ‘to punish/ 

) ‘to forsake/ 


trr?r*T > ‘to protect/ 
ill® , ‘to cast behind/ 
inSFT^ j ‘ to do obeisance to/ 
■jpftV ***. ‘to instruct/ 

> ‘ to be done with, stop/ 
^*5 ‘to dismiss.’ 

‘ to break/ ‘ to violate.’ 
«li“ > ‘ to do good to.’ 
KtSt ‘to support.’ 
afr^r ^», ‘to enjoy.’ 

‘ to eat.’ 

?I5®4 ‘to rub/ 


* The words in this mid tlie following lists have been furnished me 
by Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, of Allahabad, with the exception of a few 
which I have myself added, in part from the full lists iii Pincott’s Hindi 
Manual, In particular I have added a few Urdu words, because, while 
purists may deny that they are Hindi, Hindoos everywhere use them. A 
very few differences reganling the construction of certain words will be 
found, on comparison with Mr. PiiicotPs lists. I have followed my 
Pandit’s authority, but the differences indicate variant usage, 

t In a religious sense : when referring to deliverance in general, the 
person saved is put in the gen. So my Pandit. 

J Preceded by an acc. with of direct object, and an ahl. of that wdth 
which the rubbing is done. Or, when the direct object is omitted, then 
a gen. with may precede. Thus, us ne tel se deh ho mardan hiydj ‘ he 
rubbed his body with oil or us ne tel kd mardan kiyd, ‘ he applied oil.’ 
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to consume.’ 
j ‘to destroy.’ 

‘ to prevent.’ 
ilfTTHW^T ‘to protect.' 
xre^ ‘to approve.’ 


to infatuate..’ 
?R®, ‘to kill.’ 
zfSf Hi* , ‘ to subdue.’ 
lynar^l tR®, ‘to chastise.’ 
RR® , ‘ to tolerate.’ 


451. The following are commonly preceded by a noun in 
the genitive, in regimen with the substantive member of the 
compound : — 


‘to he humble.’ 
^® , ‘ to peruse.’ 

^*3 ‘ t** show disrespect 

to.’ 

«R®, ‘ to infer.’ 

^® j ‘to observe.’ 

^®, ‘to defame.’ 

HI®, ‘to treat with 
contempt.’ 

HIHWr Hl®> ‘to wait for.’ 
HUHTO Hi®, ‘to study,’ ‘to 
practise.’ 

HrfJTHTTtT HI ® 5 ‘to he proud, 
haughty.’ 

HIH^HH Hi®, ‘to rely upon.’ 
HOHnenr hi®, ‘ to behave.’ 

HI® , ‘to favour.’ 

HnfTTBaf HI®, ‘to iSbow hospi- 
tality to.’ 

HI®, ‘ to treat with 
respect.’ 

Hir<Hr HI®, ‘to begin.’ 

HldUHlI HI®, ‘ to suspect.’ 

H||4|H HI® , ‘to depend upon.’ 


to desire ; ’ (neut.), 
‘to he ambitious.’ 

VeSHT^ HI®, ‘to remove.’ 
HIHHiTT ’B®, ‘to aid.’ 

^HT ^Ih hi®, ‘ to acquire.’ 

Hi®, ‘ to pain.’ 

HI®, ‘to be anxious about.’ 
%gT Hi® , ‘ to strive after.’ 

HI®, ^ to watch,’ ^ piard.’ 
to save ’ {sens, relig .) . 
^to burn.’ 

HI®, < to make com- 
plaint.’ 

\)H)Hli^ Hi®, ‘to thank,’ ‘ bless.’ 
1ZITH Hi® , ‘to give thought to.* 
finrf Hi®, ‘to restrain.’ 

Hi®, ‘ to revile.’ 

hTRT Hi®, ‘to decide,’ ‘judge.’ 
hi®, ‘ to test,’ ‘ try.’ 

IB", ‘to pursue.’ 
tJWH HI®, ‘to worship (the 

Os 

gods and idols only).’ 

HIT®, ‘to worship (idols).’ 
HHnU HI®, ‘to reveal.’ 
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nTHum ‘to cherish/ ‘ to 
provide for.’ 

HfTIST ‘to dedicate.’ 

TmWr ««“ , ^to await/ 

‘ to confide in/ 
‘ rely upon.’ 

’*•>* ‘to pass round 
(to the right).’ 

HHT» ;y 'to assent to.’ 

^®> ‘ to extol.’ 

HT^’n ‘ to pray.’ 
isnaTM ‘to describe,’ 

, ‘ to magnify.’ 

^T'^fT ^®5 ‘to distress.’ 

®l®> ‘to injure/ ‘spoil.’ 
«*o,t ‘ to supplicate/ 
‘ entrust.’ 

iHWT «ll® , ‘to do good to.’ 
tfi* j ‘to take care of.’ 

, ‘ to protect.’ 

^®j ‘to caress.’ 

Ufm ^®j ‘to covet.’ 
m®, ‘ to kill.’ 

^®> ‘to consider/ 

‘ reflect.’ 

fij^nTir ^l®> ‘to describe.’ 


[§ 452 . 

ftrWW ‘ to trust/ ‘ believe 
in.’ 

‘ to develop.’ 

'^®> ‘ to trade in.’ 

^® > to teach.’ 

^®j ‘to treat with 
honour.’ 

^®, ‘ to grieve.’ 

^®j ‘to justify/ ‘clear.’ 

‘ to collect/ ‘ gather.’ 
^®j ‘to acquire.’ 

’^i® j ‘to honour.’ 

^®, ‘to bold in restraint.’ 
lErcS»rT^ ^o;, t to treat respect- 
fully.’ 

efi® , ‘ to take counsel.’ 
^®, ‘ to oppose.’ 

^®, ‘ to call to mind.’ 

^® , ‘ to serve/ ‘ worship.’ 
^® » ‘ to serve/ ‘ worsljip.’ 
SR®, ‘ to praise.’ 

Bfi®, ‘ to establish.’ 
^SRTT sii®> ‘to confess.’ 
fXBTT ^® , ‘ to kill.’ 

ITf^ ^® , ‘to injure.’ 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


452. The following are preceded by a noun either with 
HT (^) or lit:— 


• Used of a certain religious ceremony. 

t Requires gen. of person with as, mam ter( hinti kartd ‘ I 
entreat thee ; ’ that which is asked then follows in an objective clause. 
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j ‘to instruct.^ 

’qrn ‘to waylay,’ ‘kill.’ 

lirnf » ‘to leave,’ ‘ forsake.’ 

> ‘to ascertain.’ 

‘to prevent.’ 


n fX.W T^T 'Ji®} ‘to abandon.’ 

^i®, ‘ to enunciate.’ 
^®> ‘to avoid.’ 

^®j ‘to describe.’ 

‘to touch.’ 


453. The following are preceded by a noun either with ^ 
{tS\) or ^ 

^® j ‘ to distinguish.’ ^® > ‘ to investigate, 

sjjo ^ ‘ to deride.’ Mdel *8® > ‘ to investigate. 

454. The following are preceded by a noun either with 
(^) or : — 

^® j ‘to wonder at.’ ^'S ^® > ‘to insist upon.’ 


preceded by a noun in the ablative 


455. The following are 
with % : — 

^® 5 ‘to act towards.’ 
Tjirir^ S8®, ‘to enjoy.’ 

’ll® ) ‘ to forbear.’ 
irsrrxTT ^® > ‘to subsist on.’ 

t| 5 ® , ‘ to be hostile to.’ 
ira ?||® , ‘ to inquire.’ 

^®, ‘ to pray.’ 

lfVf7!«l®> ‘ to display affection.’ 


eR* , ‘ to be at enmity n’ith.’ 
^® , ‘ to be afraid of.’ 

^®, ‘to exercise kind- 
ness towards.’ 

iRo , Ho form friendship 
with.’ 

I*®, ‘ to become intimate 
with.’ 


^’anr a*®, ‘ to join with/ 


456. The following are preceded by a noun either with % 
or : — 

^ aii* , ‘ to discuss,’ ‘ dispute.’ ^®> ‘ to do injustice to.’ 

457. The following are preceded by a noun with tjx or 


^® j ‘ to show grace to/ 
c(5® , ‘ to oppress/ 

take effect on/ 


wamm ’ll® , ‘ to deal niggardly 
with.’ 

^|xrT ^II®J ‘to show favour to.’ 
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* to be angry with.* ?l*, ^to show mercy to.* 

flStiii ‘to be angry with.* ‘ to regret.* 

^Wr , ‘to pardon.’ ’I*, ‘ to trust in.* 

t||* , ‘to be proud of.* ^*5 ‘to be dismayed at.’ 

468. The following are preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with or ^ : — 

iStr? ’tR®} ‘to deal deceitfully ^®, ‘to make friends 

with.’ with.* 

Zfl ?«», ‘ to make sport of.* ‘to be beneficent 

inni m®, ‘ to have sexual to.’ 

intercouree with.* H®, ‘to be intimate with.* 

‘to deal gener- ’I®, ‘to associate 

ously by.* with.* 

469. The following are preceded by a noun with ^ : — 

ZR®, ‘ to engage in.* ^®j ‘ to be attached to.* 

t*" , ‘ to enter.* ZR®, ‘ to doubt.* 

460. The following are preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with Note that as feminine, requires the 

genitive in z^. 

j ‘to give thought to.* ^® , ‘to turn the back to.* 

n®, ‘ to look towards.* z|®, ‘ to face.* 

Combinations with ^rnTT* 

461. In these the passive construction, § 412, (1), is em- 
ployed with the tenses of the perfect participle; so that the 
verb in these tenses is inflected to agree with the noun 
of the combination. 

ZRt^ za®, ‘ to be whipped.* ZSHC t ^*9 ‘to stumble.* 
zi*r* ^®, ‘to be patient.*t ''lift ^®j ‘to be jealous.* 
i Zi®, ‘ to bask.* za®, ‘to be deceived.* 

t ^®, ‘ to take a bribe.* WI* za®, ‘ to be afraid.* 


Mhsc. 


t Lit., * to eat (one’s) sorrow.’ 


J pern. 
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*rrc* <to be beaten.’ ^*5 ‘to take an oath 

t ’ll®, ‘ to faint away.’ with gen., ‘ to swear by.’ 

t ‘ to take the air.’ 

a. Many of the above combinations with may be 

converted into Causals by substituting for ^«fT, its Causal, 
filing. Thus we have, e.g., inT ‘to cause (one) 

to be beaten f^T^n^T, ‘ to deceive,’ etc. 

Combinations with ^T. 

462. These all take the passive construction, like the 
combinations with ^TVIT< 

^rarc j ‘ to lend.’ fjnf ‘ to trouble.’ 

WZ ‘to afflict. ‘ to make appeal.’ 

^TI^T , § ‘to devote one’s self to.’ 

463. Many of the above can scarcely be called Compounds. 

The combinations with however, in the following list, 

more closely approach this character. They are all peculiar 
in that the verbal element is construed as intransitive, and 
therefore in the tenses of the perfect always takes the direct, 
instead of the passive or impersonal construction. Thus we 
say, not % f^ tt . but ^ ‘b« 

appeared ;’ f^ ’gTT, ‘ it was heard,’ etc. 

^«IT, ‘to be felt.’ ‘ to be seized.’ 

‘ to appear,’ ivrt: ^T, ‘ to be bound.’ 

‘ seem.’ ‘to be hear«l.’ 

Combinations tvith 

464- The verb in all these may take the passive con str no- 
tion, and is thus determined in form by the noun ot the 
combination. 


**• Masc. 

X Takes noun with k(o 


t Fem. 

§ Takes noun ^’ith men. 
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‘to snatch/ ‘to t ‘to dive.* 

spring upon.’ ***> J ‘ to splash.* 

»?®, * ‘to deride.’ ‘ to jump.’ 

^flNr ??*5 t ‘to boast.’ scream.* 

»r<*, ‘to leap.* 

465. The following list includes a number of additional 
combinations of frequent occurrence, arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the several verbs. 


^*iprr , ‘to seem certain.’ 
!l ‘to come to 

mind.* 

fTEf ’W^T, IT ‘ to be found.* 
^T«T § ‘ to start a 

subject.’ 

‘to beat with 

the fist.’ 

1 * ‘ to bite at.’ 

fwt ^vl?nrr, ‘to plough.’ 

t ‘ to look for/ 

‘ expect.’ 

wff § ^ar^nrr, ‘ to conjure.’ 

tt ‘ to re- 
mind.’ 

T'R[§ ‘to expect/ 

‘look for.’ 

t » U ‘ to listen.’ 


t ‘to apply the 

mind to.* 

ITOt §§ ‘to resign/ 

‘ relinquish.* 

‘to take root.’ 

‘ to appear.’ 

‘ to be heard.’ 
‘to be ascer- 
tained.’ 

Pg?*!!,** ‘to make in- 

CK 

quiry about one.’ 

‘to take 

pity upon.’ 

WR:tt%^K’'rr,** ‘tofeel love.’ 
Wt ‘to feel fear.’ 

%S[t »rnw, ‘ to grieve.’ 

5TT *11*1 *IT? ‘to take (some- 
thing) ill.’ 


* Ke^uires the loc. with . f Mhsc. J Requires loc. with 5R § Fern. 
II Construction either ^ah mujhe ydd dtd hai ; or is kd ydd mujhe dta hai. 
H Requires the gen, with Preceded by the gen. 

tt Preceded by the dat* tj Preceded by the loc. with 

§§ Preceded by the abl. 
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Hwr »rPn»rT,* ‘to take in 
good part.’ 

^ ‘to turn away 

from.’ 

^T’TT, ‘ to sigh,’ 

WPt ‘to think upon.’ 

^ ‘to love.’ 

^ T^’rr, ‘ to end,’ ‘ result.’ 
IV WrT,§ ‘ to remember,’ 
^ look after.’ 

f^T^n^T ‘ be certain.’ 

^to be found.’ 
mrr ‘ to feel eolcl.’ 

WVT, ‘ to feel warm.’ 

take aim.’ 


WarnTT,!! ‘to bet.’ 
WraiTjt ‘to accuse,’ 
‘blame.’ 

rm van«IT,** ‘ to make 
inquiry about any one.’ 
WVan, ‘ to butt.’ 

Vinr §fan,t ‘ to borrow.’ 
aftv %*rr,tt ‘ to buy.’ 

^ Varr, ‘to re.st.’ 

‘ to breathe.’ 

•JTir ^t*n,** ‘ to be destroyed,’ 
wYrT, ‘ to be made clear.’ 
‘to take leave.' 
‘ to be known.’ 

iftRIj ‘ to disappear.’ 


Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

T'/te Defective Auxiliary Substantive Verb. 

466 . As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic 
conjugation, are exhibited the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary 
substantive verb, answering respectively to the High Hindi, ^ 
and etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the 

variations for gender which occur in the past tense, as they 
are identical with those which occur in the same dialects in 
nouns and adjectives of the same termination. Nor has it 
been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun in each dialect. 
This the student can easily supply for himself from the 
pronominal tables. 

Preceded by the acc. with t Requires the abl. with J Fern. 

II Requires the loc. with or § Requires the gen. with 

IT Preeeded by the dat. %vith Requires the gen. with . 

tt Requires the abl, of the person, and the acc. of. the tlaug. 
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Braj. Con- 467. The. Braj forms in Table XVIII will be found on 

lugation of 

ubst. Verb, almost: every pa^e of the Rdjyiiti and similar books. In the 
present they differ but slightly from the High Hindi forms, 
and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. only. Thus, ^ 

‘I am Lakshmi-,' ‘who are you?.’ mff is used 

as 2nd plur. in one passage in the Prem Sugar, viz., TO 

^ ^rrf^, ‘ you two who are parts of me.’ But this 
properly bdongs to E. Hindi. Of the Braj forms of the past, 
the following are examples of the use of ^ (fern. ft): 

TOi TT^rr ft, ‘ in that place was a kinj; named 
Sudarshan TfT ^ he had a wife named 

Pdrvati' This form of this Braj past tense is the more 
common in books; but also occasionally occurs,* as in 
the following: ^fft ^ ft ffiaf, ‘thou shalt 

see my face just as it was ;’ 3 r<fV ^ T'Pft} ‘ in the house 
was the queen.’ Closely connected ai'e the Bagh. 
and K. toY 

Kanauji Con- 468. The various Knnaiiji forms of the present of the suhst. verb, in 
jugation. ^ 

or »fr , etc., are colloquial throughout the central Dodb, but the High 
Hindi forms are no less common. Panjabi has analogous forms also in 
the pres. 1st sing., am,’ and 2iid plur., ‘ you are.’ 

Subst. Verb in 469. Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the 
D?alect8°^ present, etc., and past, etc., are used throughout Mew^t^ 
and Mdrwar; and east of Mewdr, through Kotah, Bundd, 
Jaipur, etc., the forms with igf are used. But in literature 
and correspondence, it is said that iff, etc., arc used much 
more extensively. Thus the forms in 5 constantly occur in 
the ^ Plays,’ as in the following examples : ^ ^ I am 

a shopkeeper;’ ^ (plur. for sing.) ^how 

am I ignorant ?;’ ^ uiy name is Lot no i* 

thou art a prince,’ etc., etc. 


* This word is erroneously explained in Prof. Eastwick’s Prem Sdgar^ 
p. 194, as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, 
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a. It should be noted that the Marwdri forms of these and other verbs 
ire often disguised by tlie addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as etc. Thus in the ‘ Plays’ we find 

‘yo«i are that same,’ where is for H.H. These 

letters are added, indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of 
speech-* 

470. The Garb wall forms given in Table XVfll are those which ore- Subst. Verb in 

* GarhwA^* 

vail in ind about Tiri, the capital "'f native GarhwAl, and are commonly 

understood (though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The 

form ^ is used for the present tense in some villages of Garhwal, both 

alone and as an auxiliary. Thus I have often heard H.H, 

wr=H.H. fr, ‘ are you coming?,* etc. 

The longer forms given in the pres. plur. belong east of Tiri. 

471. In the archaic Baiswdn of the Ramdyan^ as in Subst. Verb in 
poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, both * ^ 

in the present and the past tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., of the verb 
^to be,^ is often thus used. But occasionally in the 
lldrndi/any as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the verb ^to remain,’ is used both as a 

(‘opula and as an auxiliary, instead of the II. II. Thus 
wc read in the Rdmdyan, ^ TfT ^ 

‘ {lirahmd) has done whatever was proper;’ 7TW Tf 

Wf T^T j ^ then your name was SatiJ 

472. With the Avadhi and old Baisw^fi forms of the present may be Subst. Verb ia 
compared the almost identical Mardthi conjugation, viz., Sing. frf|. *■ 

! Hiir. -^n^, The common negative, sifY. 

]Jr. h«s uri«fn from the combinaliou of the negative if, with the 

;ir<l sing., 

of the subst. verb. 

473. Bhojpdri has two forms of the present and past tense of the BhojpOri 

. . , . , Auxilianes, 

NubsUutive verb, answering to H.H. etc.; derived respectively 

l»‘om the roots und ^ or Fragments from the root 

occur on the hordei s of the Maithili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 

taken from the root as in Avadhi and RiwAi. The indefiuita 

See § JOO, n. (Or is ^ here, possibly, an old inflectional ending?). 

21 
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perfect firom the root etc., is never used as an auxiiiaty. It 

is conjugated as the inflected perfect of other neuter verbs. With this 
exception, the forms derived from the root ft» are used in all their 
tenses as auxiliaries ; those from only occur in the present. 

a. Connected however with this root an emphatic conjugation, 

formed by prefixing to the present throughout, an inflected verbal noun, 

from the same root ; thus : 

2. m. int, 3, m. 

2.f. 'iTf^irrfCT, 3.f.. 

2. m. irre^ 3. m. 

2.f. 3.f. 

This tense may be used as a present, coating, future, or an imperative. 

JUm. The root 1|T^ often becomes and 

b. Besides the auxiliary ^ = H.H. flpiT, Bhojpuri also uses a 

strengthened form from the same root, This is regularly con- 

jugated throughout, and may be substituted for the other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

c. In the region west of Bhojp(jr, % is used for 1|, Ms.’ Is 

confined to Bhojpur, but is used for all persons in both numbers, both 
ill W. Bhojpijr and as far west as Allahabad. Thus, ^ ^llT^nT ‘he 
is coming;’ ^ iftiTT^nr ‘whom are you calling?* Ac- 
cording to l^ames, the Bhojpuri declinable forms, WHTJ and 

are used in questions and replies, while the other forms given are 
preferred in narrative. 

Bh. Negative Besides the above, Bhojp6ri also possesses a negative auxiliary 

Auxiliary. gubst. verb, assigned to the root or This is conjugated 

only in one tense, which follows the inflection of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and, like the emphatic form of the verb, may be used either 
as a present, a coating, future, or an imoerative. 

475. For the past tense of the Auxiliary substantive verb, Bhojpuri 
uses the root instead of Sk. as in the H.H. There is no 
difference in meaning between the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given In the Table. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


fl. m. 
il.f. 

ri. 

ji.f. 
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476. M%sdhi presents two nnxOiaiy verbs, the one defective, the 
other complete in conjunction. Auxilisn 

(1) Of these, the former is derived from the root Sk. In 

the preseot, a few fragc^ents also occur, from a root , funned from 
16^ by the elision of the initial iff, and the addition of the Prakritic 

Unlike H.H., forms also its preterite trom this same 

root, by the addition of the usnal terminations of the inflected indefinite 
perfect, giving f etc.,= H.H. '^T- 

(2) The second auxiliary verb is = H.H. And is con- 

jugated in all tenses. The only deviation from regularity is found in 
the inflected indefinite perfect, where, beside the regular form, IftW* etc., 
an older form, H- etc., is also used. As in Bhojpuri, this inflected 
perfect is never used as an auxiliary. 


477. In the various Maithili dialects, five different roots are used for Maitbili 
the different forms of the auxiliary verb. 


(1) The first of these is which appears only in a present and 

preterite, s H.H. Tf and IfT; the ioitiai H is lost, except in the 3rd sing, 
vv. N.Mt. ‘he is.* In the present only, appears a strengthened 

form of this root, fljilfi, whence, Ate., conjugated regularly 

throughout. 

(2) The root 1I1|, for Sk. in most parts of the Maithili area, 
appears only in certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, viz., 

ft. t, liorders of Bangui, 

in Central and Western Puraniya, is heard also a future from this root, 
which is conjugated as follows: 

sing, 1. IS. flit, 2.|fT.|l.|l.*|S.W5 

PInr. 1. |W. 1^ : 2. , |fff|. 3. Nat » Me. 

a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of Hi which is conjugated after the analogy of Table XVI II, 
with the addition of some alternative forms with Maithili terminations : 
thus, ling.. 1. fiff, frft ; 2. finr, fl, fn; 3. fl, fl. fS^.ete. 

(3) In N. Maithili Is used also a present from the root stren|^- 

ened from for Sk. This is regularly conjugated, or 

fWf. etc., as in Table XVIII. 


* Annavir optionaL 
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Braj Conjii- 
gatiun. 


Tbe Braj 
Infinitive. 


(4) Besides a preterite auxiiiary derived from the root Maithili 
very f^oeraily uses, like other eastern dialects, a form from the root 
This is conjugated both in the form of the present and the perfect tense, 

or <^tc. ; but always has a preterite sense, =r H.H. IfT, * was,’ 

All these various auxiliaries, present and preterite, are used inter* 
changeably, with no difiference of meaning; and two or three different 
forms will be heard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, ftfaithiK, like all tbe Hindi dialects, uses as an 

auxiliary, certain tenses of the verb 1^^ = H.H. As in other 

eastern dialects, the H of the original root, 1^, is still preserved in one 
form of the inflected perfect, , etc., as also io the perfect partidpie, 

, and the conjunctive participle, This Inflected perfect, however, 

in none of these dialects, is used as an auxiliary. 

478. The very numerous forms of these two auxiliary tenses are pre* 
sented in Table XVlll. 

Conjugation in the Western Dudeets. 

479 . The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially 
with that in Hi^h Hindu For final ^ and n, the Braj 
characteristically exhibits ^ and ^ (§ 101). Thus, e.g., for 

we have for for Vlft, etc. 

in the 1st sin^., and in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to as, e.g., in 
min, for H. H. vrni^ and But for we 

occasionally find 'ijt; and after a vowel is sometimes 
retained. After roots ending in or ^ , we commonly 

haVe not only, as in High Hindi, before ij, but also 
before occasionally before iJTi and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we 
have VTVg, inff, for H. H. 

ifniT, IflT, ^T- Similarly, n is inserted after roots in ^ ; 
as, e.g., ‘who will touch (it}?.’ 

480 . The Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms, the 
one in or the other in tft or Before the latter 
termination, is often inserted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For the common inflecUon, 
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H, of the infinitive, the Braj, after v| has not only % but tf, 
which, again, is often dropped, leaving w as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for H, H. Braj has or 

or inflected forms, i|^%, ^TCf^ or and 

or The vowel of union, after ^ is often 

hardened to tt, as in = H. H. f4l9l«iT. But still 

more commonly it combines with the preceding 'vr> forming 

whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g., ^ ill, for 

H. ^ ‘of coming;’ irB^, for or 

= H. H. ‘to show,’ ^ or ^vpf, for ^vrr, ‘ to 

give,’ etc. etc. But before i^, after is more commonly 
found than as in ‘to steal,’ for H. H. 

Further examples are : Tfipft wrff , ‘there is no 

remaining always with any one ^ ^ ^ 

ft, ^you are competent to make my sons wise men;^ 

TWT ‘the king began to say 

iffy ^1 have come to tell yon/ 

481 . Instead of the High Hindi terminations m and ^ Braj Imperfect 
(^) of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has 
and Before roots in nr sometimes take ^ or ^ 
instead of ?r, as, e.g., in for %JT^, ‘ seating,’ in^, 

^finding.’ The ^ which in High Hindi is inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before ^ after aU roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, ft^, for H. II. fl?iT, 

^wnT, ^nrr, 

a. 'The final ^ of the imperfect participle is occasionally 
dropped even in the singular, and often in the plural. is 
substituted for ^ in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in ^ or ?f, longer forms in ft or ft, 
plur. %, occur; as, e.g., WlTft, for ft^n, HTW- 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes % Braj Conjanct 
or or but, much more commonly than in High 

Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix If the root end in 
a vowel, TJi is very commonly written instead of but the 
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pronundation is not perceptibly difierent Even when i|^ 
or % is added, this ^ or tv is often retained after the root. 
Examples are, from inft» %. ’nfT tlfT; from 

etc- 

Bng ittMB «f 483. The Braj Noun of Agency agrees, in general, with 

'****^‘ the High Hindi form ; except that for tvi find, as usual, we 
find and the suflSx irnvt ni* fTt^ is added to one of the 
dialectic inflected forms of the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from 
come the various forms of the noun of agency, 

etc. 

Bnj CtaiiBf. 484. The usual Braj terminations of the Contingent 
Future are: Sing. (1) ’tif, (2; (3j Plur. (1) 

(2) ^;*{3) V- Besides these we also have the older forms 
of these terminations, in the Sing. (2, 3,j ff ; P/ur. (1, 3,) 
tt^, (^-ir. Both forms are common in the Prem Sagnr. In 
the 1st sing., ^ or ^ is used after vowels. For irt, ^ is also 
found in the 2nd plur., as in ‘ you may go.’ ff and ^ 
often appear, metri gratis, as ff and 

AlMhte 485. In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 

FnlorB. 

of termmations. 

(1) The first variety of the future is formed as in High 

Hindi, by adding the syllable sff, for H.H. vrr, duly inflected, 
-to the several persons of the contingent future. Thus, e.g., 
we have firom Sing. (1) f2, .3j Plur. 

(1, 3) if^, (2) tref^. This affix srf is also added to the 
longer terminations above noted, as, c.g., in the Plur. (1) 

fiw H.H. (2) f«r H H- 4iT?|ii= 

H.H. The short penultimate vowel is often length- 

ened, metri gratifl; as, e.g., in 

(2) Hie second variety of the Braj future is formed by 
ad^ng to the root the following terminations, f being regu- 
larly employed as a vowel of union : — Sing. (1) |ff ; (2, 3,) 
Plur. (1, 3,)^; (2) For ff, we occasionally have ff, if 
or and foi iff, ff. 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 
roots ending in either becomes jf, or more commonly 

combines with to form Thus arise, e.g., such forms as 

^?n^; and ‘he 

will come,’ ‘you will go,’ for WTf;0> = H.H. 

«nf^. 

h. More rarely this f; combines also with the short a in- 
herent in the final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., 
such forms as ( = ^ + T + 1^) ; 

intf for gfirfr, »nfy:\ (H.H. gifril, ^rf^)- 

c. The following passages will illustrate these future forms. 

‘so will 1 bring a beautiful woman;’ 

^ ‘I kill this (snake) immediately;’ 

^ ‘who will form an alliance with us?;’ 

‘when the rains are over, you shall go 
home;’ W?ff *rfTW> ‘"’O shall all starve to death;’ 

^ ^ft gi=f ‘ with this (snake) how will you be 

at enmity;’ ‘they shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Rem, L In some Braj books, printed under English supervision, these 
terminations ff.1. etc., will he found separated from the preceding 
root. This seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations 
with the substantive verb. Similarly the terminations and JT, of the 
contingent future, are often printed separate from the root, having ap- 
parently been confounded with the emphatic particle. This not infrequent 
printer's error should be noted. 

Rem, 2. Observe that there is no difference of signidcation whatever, 
l)etween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
express the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

486. The Imperative, as in High Hindi, agrees in form Braj 
with . the contingent future, except in the 2nd pers. sing. ^"'P®*'***''^** 
which consists of the root atone. But a form in ff is fre- 
quently used in poetry and archaic prose, instead of the root ; 
as, ^ ^ 5 ‘ labour thou not in this;’ f^RTT *rfH 

be thou not anxious.’ 
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Braj Parti- 
cipial Tenses. 


Passiye Con 
struction of 
Transitives. 


a. The Respectful Imperative commonly agi'ees in form with 
High Hindi, except that, as usual, ^ and final become 
^ and ’ft. f is occasionally doubled; thus, fti| 

‘ afterwards kill (me).’ Occasionally f appears instead of ^ 
in these forms, and ^ before f or f is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: ‘abandon grief;’ ft 

fTlirtt, ‘regard him as a brother;’ ^ ^ flfT ‘kill 

and eat this.’ 

Rem. These j forms are the orig^inal of the modern y forms. The 
lengthenings of the i is in rompensation for the loss of the first consonant 
in the original Prakrit termination, ijjai. 

487. The Participial Tenses are all formed as in High 

Hindi, by combining the participles with certain tenses of 
the substantive verb ; i.e., in the tenses of the present, 
etc., in those of the past, in the presumptive, or 

etc. Examples are: ff %> ‘tbe snake speaks;’ 

I, ‘ why art thou crying ? ’ ; f f EfT c[^ %' 

t) ‘he is seating him in (his) lap;’ fTR fffIZ 
flTfg ‘ death comes near ; do not 

find a place;’ ‘the queen was crying;’ ^ 

llfj ‘I have come;’ ^rnft ‘he may have 
come;’ ‘he had walked for some 

distance,’ etc. 

488. The passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

transitives witli the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Braj, as in High Hindi. But it should be noticed that 
while if is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose ; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, ‘he settled 

a city;' ifTR? ‘the crow cawed.' In a French 

Braj translation of the Hitopades,^ a special inflection of the 

♦ Vid. De Tassy’s ‘ Chrestomathie,^ Paris, 1849, and compare the 
Marwari infiected case of the agent, § 109, a. 
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substantive in this construction occurs, as, e.g., 

‘the iiare said,’ wliere is the inflected case of the agent, 
from and ^|f|, perf. fern, sing., agreeing with 

489. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms 
in Braj, which the student will do well to notice. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, ‘ to be,’ in the 

2nd form of the absolute future, in the infinitive in and 
in the conjunctive participle, becomes 5. Thus, the abso- 
lute future becomes etc.; the infinitive, and 

tl)e conjunctive participle, ^%, etc. In the perfect 

participle and all its tenses, (masc. infl. or »ni, fern. 

or is the common substitute for 

Rem. The same form, with only the change of to is universally 
employed in KapaiijS, where it is even shortened to or 

a. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, 

(Sk. ‘was,’ for H.H. yw* also occurs, 2nd plur. 

fut., for ^it. 

(2) In the verbs ‘to give,’ and ‘to take,’ the 

Sanskrit roots, ^ and '5rr» are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
2nd form of the future, the infinitive in and in the perfect 
participle. In the participle, the final ^ is shortened to 

In the future and infinitive, the radical ’?n, combining with 
the union vowel n;, gives Thus, the Braj forms of the 
above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf., 
obi. form, fut., etc-; perf. part., 

IRft, obi. forms, or or WU, etc. Thus, e.g., we 

read, rn ^ |pf ^ ^ , ‘ we will give some of that 

to you.’ Similar forms occur in Kanauji. Sometimes the 
vowel of union is omitted in the future of these verbs, and 
‘he root of the tense becomes ^ and W- Thus, e.g., 

‘ they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Similarly, 
■31^'*^, ‘ to appoint,’ makes the perfect participle, fem. 

■3^^, as in the following: filtJTTn ^ ‘■Vidhdtd has 

appointed this.’ In one place in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. I.), 
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Additional 
Bnj Tenses. 


we find a fut. 1st sing., for H.H., ^in, from ^in, 

‘to give; ’ thus, ^ ^ ^ *Jrni, ‘ I will curse him.’ 

a. In a Braj commentary on the Bhakt Mdld, I have fmind, in a com- 
pound form, an imperative 2nd pliir., from , for or 
H.H. thus, ^ igTfT fTPT ^ OlWlff «IT. ‘ give this daughter in 
marriage to him.* The form has evidently arisen by iandhi from 
from the root for 

(3) The verb ^to do' or ^make,' in Braj often forms 

its perfect participle regularly as instead of 

which, how^ever, also occurs. Similarly the Kanauji makes 
wCt, for H.H. In the future of this verb, besides the 

more common and regular forms, etc., the Braj 

also has %ff, S!%, etc., (for etc.,) from the root 

one of the Prakrit substitutes for Bf.* Thus, Wl' 

‘ 1 will sway Indra’s sceptre.’ 

(4) In the perfect tenses of the three verbs, ^viT, %*n, 

JiT;vrf, we often find, besides the forms already mentioned, 
the forms with ^ dropped, 

Thus, ^ I irt 

,t some one in a former birth has 
practised virtue, hence Brahma has given this vision as a 
reward.’ From the root for we also have a rare 
infinitive, 

490 . Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those 
of the High Hindi, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, the old 
Baiswan of the Rdmdyan^ and the other eastern dialects, 
presents, in addition to the coriimon regular analytic present 
imperfect, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
also a purely inflectional form of the same tense, exactly 
agreeing in form with the contingent future. While not 
infrequent in prose, it is especially common in poetry and 

♦ Vararuchi, Pr^k. Prak. VIII. 17. 

t In Prof. Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Sfigar, Anusvdr is added to 
^be final vowel in this passage. 
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in proverbial expressions. It is occasionally used even in 
literary Urdd, in such common expressions as 
Khuddjdne, ‘ God knows,’ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 

^ ‘ he who is wise r^rds 

neither sorrow nor joy ; ’ ^ ^ ‘ he abandons 

the society of all;’ dfin ‘there Pundits are 

reciting the Vedas.’ This tense is very common both in 
literature and in the colloquial of the Ganges Valley. Furthei 
examples will be found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present ts combined occasionally, in 
Braj, the several persons of the present of the substantive 
verb, etc. Thus, e.g., the following forms arc found in 
the Prem Sugar: ?|f if, ‘I recognize;’ %, ‘it 

appears ; ’ Wf*!, ‘they come.’ Further west, in M^rwdr» 
this becomes the rule. There seems to be no diifercncc in 
meaning between this and other forms of the pre.scnt. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kananj, 
than in common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, 

the Sahib is caUiug;’ ^ ‘ I coming.’ 

Rem, Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense of this form in modern High Hindi, most grammarians have 
stated that the contingent future ( ‘ aorist ’ of Forbes and others) is some- 
times used in the sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to 
regard the present as the original, and the future as the secondary 
meaning of the tense, which in fact is the worn-out remainder of the 
Sanskrit pres. Paraemai. 


491. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found Braj ‘Inceptive 

. i. j 1 . Imperfect.’ 

occasionally in Braj prose and poetry, formed by the com- 
bination of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 
aofl, of the substantive verb, The nature of this tense 

may be best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Imperfect.’ It 
indicates the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
by the verb. Examples are : M^q?| ‘he began lo 

drink the sour milk;’ tff ^ ^ TUI ^ *** 
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Braj Causals. 


fhe Braj 
Passive. 


began to think on this matter.’ Further illustrations will be 
given below, in treating of the dialect of the Rdmdynn. 

492 . The Braj commonly adds arPI to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like High Hindi, ^ (or for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Causal 
irregularly in or take the regular form in Braj. If 
the root end in a vowel, w or is inserted before the causal 
aflix, • Thus, e.g., ‘ to forget,’ makes and 

‘to speak,’ and 

‘to eat,’ (or and (or 

‘to drink,’ and vmi is very rarely 

in poetry shortened to thus, in the Prem Sugar we Imve 
a causative form, jaif; ^ jut ^ ‘who will 

fill the desire of my heart ? ’ where ^*9 is for 


493 . The Braj forms its passive with the verb ‘to 
go,’ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

a. But while this is the common form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by the 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the suffix or 
To the new root thus formed, the usual conjugational ter- 
minations are then affixed. 1’his chiefly occurs in the inflected 
present, in which tense it frequently occurs, e.g., in the RdjnUi. 
Thus we read, tfl fwWT ’TT^, 

‘the knowledge which is taught in childhood is not forgotten;’ 
where is 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 

causal verb, fwpff or twpnff. 

Rem, 1. In many instances, doubtless, it will be found possible to 
render such a form as the above either as a present passive, or as the 
respectful form of the imperative active. But in this case, as in not a few 
other instances, the latter renderings seems impossible, and the true passive 
character of the form appears quite clear. 
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Rem. 2. I'he existence of inflectional passive forms in Brajt so far as 
I know, has been hitherto unrecognized, and all such forms liave been 
regarded as respectful forms of the imperative or contingent future. 
Careful study will simw, however, that it Is impossible in all cases so to 
render them, and that we must recognize as still remaining in Braj, 
fragments of the old inflectional passive, which in MaruAH, NaipiU, and 
some other Hindi dialects, still retains a complete conjugation.* 


494. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. ^ Conjugation 
and are preferred to the Braj and ^ final is dropped from the 
termination of the imperfect participle ; ^ is only inserted before the 
termination ’lit of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. «nd 

form the perfect rejfnlerly from the root of the infinitive, making; 

««d ‘did.’ 'died,’ for H.H. ftWT «nd For H.H. 

* became,* K. has or like the Braj. The remaining details can 
be learned from the tables. 


496. The dialect exhibited In the Baghelkhan^i N. T.f is related much Baghelkhandl 
more closely to the Braj in its conjugation tlian to eastern Hindi ; and 
exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of the agent with H.H. 
transitive verbs, which is chanicteristlc of all western Hindi. The 
infinitive ends in and the noun of agency in or frfr* The 

future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that tj and o**© 
preferred to ^ and as, e.g., in i|^,=:Br. H.H. ^1^911, 

*l will go;’ = flr. H.H. etc. Tlie imperfect 

participle ends in as in Braj, and the perfect in as in Kanauji. * '9f 
Is however preferred to ^ before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 

Hindi. Thus we have, e.g., for H.H. 919n» ‘ goui*,’ and 

* given.* regularly used for H.H. * become.* 

Quite peculiar is the termination in the conjunctive participle, 

which is added to the root, like % in H.H. however, is inserted 
before the terminations when the root ends in a vowel ; thus we And 
gwwt;. wrvsiwrt. = Tl.is termination is 

evidently connected with tlie MewAyl terniiimtion, of the same 

participle, to be noticed below. 


* See § 611, and ifernparc remarks on the H.H. ehdhiife in the Syntax, 
ill which section will he found additional illustrations of the Braj inflected 
passive. 

t Bapt. Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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496. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout 
Rajputana, it will be convenient to treat Marwdn and Mewdfi, 
etc., together, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in i|fV 
or 1 ^, the other in Between these tiiere appears to be no 
difference in meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are 
heard everywhere, but among the Mairs and are much 
the more common. In W. Rajputana the final vowel of is 
usually dropped, giving, e.g., for etc. But 

and retain the final vowel. Both lit ^od tit tue used in 
an inflected form, it is regularly inflected to but i|t is 
changed to %, never to ip, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition, n, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any inflected form be required, the 
oblique form in WT is used. Thus, the Mairs would say, 
ast, 'al, = H.H. hr;% tn, qtrSr %, ‘of doing,’ ‘by doing J ’ 
but the Marwdpis* 'Wtj ’3^- So also in the ‘ Plays ’ 
we read, ^ frtr vrat,=H.H. w ‘1 have 

come to be a disciple.’ But the High Hindi inflection of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of ‘ Dungar Singh’ 
{«c) ^ ‘there is no hope of your 

remmning thus.’ 

a. The infinitive in is used by the Mairs, in the Fre- 
quentative form of the’ verb only, where High Hindi employs 
the verbal noun in w. Tims for the Frequentative verbs, 
arnn WTTT ‘ to go often,’ ‘ to beat often,’ the 

Mairs say, The Marwdfis also 

use the infinitive in the frequentative verb, but in the other 
form, saying, e.g., ifPit The infinitive 

in ^ is employed in the Mdrwdri ‘Plays,’ in the same 
manner as the other forms ; thus, in the Play of ‘ Bharatr'i,’ 
‘ believe my word,’ lit., ‘ my saying.’ The 
infinitive in ift is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdd 
infinitive, and may therefore he inflected to l[|t to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: ‘bread must be 
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cooked ; ’ and in an imperative sense in ‘ Dutigar Singh,’ ^ 

‘make no delay.’ But the infinitive in ift is 
never thus employed.* 

497. The Imperfect Participle everywhere in Rajputana *"4 

ends in yft, and the perfect participle in vjt. But when the Rajputana. 
perfect participle is used adjectively, in Mdfwdr the suffix 
is added. Thus, from ‘to read,’ the perf. part. adj. is 

= H.H. xiiET y'Wr ; from ‘ to beat,’ = 

H.H. ?rTTT etc., etc. Before this affix ^ of the ter- 
mination is sometimes dropped, as in qftvt^, = H.H. 
iriRT' To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used 
adjectively, is also optionally added, either the perfect par- 
ticiple, of ‘ to be,’ or or as, ^ 

% Wmjfl ‘ I saw the boys coming ; ’ HtWT ^ 

‘their father died in (their) childhood,’ etc. 

a. Before the termination ^ of the perfect participle, ^ is 
often inserted in the ‘ Plays ; ’ ^ is also often written for 

Thus, ‘the sun has risen;’ -iqni 7lTf^7r> 

‘(I) have forsaken (my) kingdom;’ 5l lit qrrfq^it, ‘1 

have brought a paper (i.e., a letter).’ 

b. When the particnples are used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, qh final becomes qrt in the oblique form. Thus, 

‘ f will take (thee) about the country ; ’ 
so also, »fRfl wniwt ^ 5lqf, ‘he will not 
make an hour’s delay in sending for my property.’ But 
otherwise the oblique form ends in qrr, sing., qit, pJur. 


* De Tasgy mentions an infin. in ns, e.g., qi^, for qrrqr. 
This looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here ; hut 1 huve 
no furtlier information about it. 

I is evidently a perfect participle from the root strenjrth- 

cned from ^ (Sk. ^fT)^ which appears in the H.H. Witli this 

may be compared the Guj, subst. verb, and the Mt. strengthened 
pres, forms, etc. Vid. § 477, (3). qrnt used chiefly in Mewaf 

<#N 

and Maifwafa* 
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c. Tlie various verbal forms are often disguised by mean- 
ingless enclitic additions. Thus vve find for 

= H.H. for = ^T; 

for H.H. etc., etc. 

in*llajitutan'i* 498- The Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 

( 1 ) The root alone is used ; or (2), % is added to the root ; 
as, e.g., = »nT^- Both of these 

are used througiiout Rajputana. The former often oc«;urs 
in tlie ‘ Plays.’ In Mewiir, the conjunctive participle is^ 
formed (3) by adding to the root; as, e.g., in t|Ipr, 
*rT^, = H.H. or (4) by adding ^ to the 

imperfect participle, as in ‘ having cut,’ = II.H. 

(•’’) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formed 
by adding ^ to the root. Thus we have ?rnC'^=: II.H. JTTT^ ; 
stT, = H.H. wr, = II.H. etc., etc. This 

last form occurs in the ‘Plavs;’ as, e.g., 

‘(although) thou wilt cat (it), sitting iu a corner;’ and in 
‘ Ilandlnr aur Prem Mohaniy ^TTC, = H.H. thus, ^ rft 

AJZ WIX, ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weiglits and 

scales.’ (0) 1 have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a eonjunetive participle formed by the sutlix: 

or as, e.g., M H. 

‘ having heard,’ etc. This is said to be also used in poetry, 
but I have not met with any example. 

Koimof 499. The Noun of Agciury is formed by the suffix 
itajpuiana. wlucli is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in lift, inflected to nn? seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following; ‘ the 

robber of my property.’ (Play of lJungar Sbjgh,) 

i 

* Compare the Bagh. cuiij. part, termination, given above, 

5 4 ^ 5 . 
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600 . The tenses may be distributed in the same MfijTrftri 

/ ^611868 

three groups as those of the High Hindi ; though 1 doubt 
whether examples can be addliced of each of the twelve 
participial tenses, if is inserted before the terminations as 
in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con- 
stantly inserted after a vowel in the contingent future, 1st 
sing, and 2nd plur. : as, ^ shall I bring Ganges 

water? ^go and get tidings (of him);^ 
also before the termination of the imperfect participle, tft, as 
ia WR?it> = H.H. WTHT: also even after a short 

vowel in the perfect; as, ^ ‘I had taken up 

the life of a mendicant.^ But in the tenses of the perfect 
is more common. Thus, although we find in the 
‘ Plays,’ = H.H. is more frequent, as, e.g., in 

< he became a JogiJ The common colloquial form 
of this word is fsfp^ or 

501. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Continp. J’ut. 

, , / / . , . ■ . -s ^ r in Kajputaaa. 

wai^i, Mewari, etc., are, Sing. ( 1 ) ^ or ^ ; (2, ,i) ^ ; Plur. 

(1) 'Bt; (2) (3) A sinjrlc example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; ‘we will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us,’ (lit., ‘ may come 
into the mind ’). 

602 . Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Raj- Absolute Fut. 

in llajputaua. 

putana. 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the root, by 
adding the following terminations, viz. : 

Terminations of the Future. Terminations of the 2nd Future, 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 1. ■Jg. 2. ft. 3. ft. 

Plur. 1. 2. 3. 1. ft. 2. ft. 3. ft. 

N.B. ^and ^ are sometimes corrupted to ^ or and 

(2) The 3rd form of the future is formed after the analogy 

of the future in High Hindi ; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz., 

22 
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^(in.stead of H.H. TIT), l^o the several forms of the contina:ent 
future. Like art, this ^ is inflected for gender and number, 
and therefore becomes ^ in the masc. plural; in the 
fern, singular and plural. But ^ is sometimes used for ^ 
in the masc. singular. Thus the full terminations added to 
the root are as follows : — 

Terminations of the 2rd Future, 

Sing. I. 2. 3. Plur. 1. Tr^TT. 2. 3. 

Jtem, These forms appear to he substantially identieal in sig^nifiration, 
except that the future in ^ is said to express a sli(rht degree of dulnety. 
This future in ^ is especially cominon about Jodhpur. Further east, 
in eastern Manvar and Mewar, the 2nd ftirin in etc., is chierty used ; 
while in Bunda, Kotali, along the river Chambal, and northward to 
Jaipur, the future in etc., is the usual colloquial form. The use of 
this form of the future, therefore, is territorially co-extensive with that of 
the siihstanfive verb, etc. 4t>0), and, like that, appears to he the 
common literary form ; while the other futures are used in the same dis- 
tricts ns the substantive verb, etc. 

A. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are 
from the ‘Plays.’ XTRt ‘afterward I will bring 

(him) to (your) feet;’ ^ ‘thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a corner ; ’ ^ VTJT ‘ there shall 

be (to thee) a son like Go/ji Cliaud-,’ fjT?| ‘we 

all will go together ; ’ ‘ which you shall 

succeed.’ The final Anusvar in these future forms is often 
omitted in the text, but 1 judge it to be a printer’s error. 
The ‘ Plays ’ do not, that' I have noticed, give any examples 
of cither of the other two futures. 

503 . The Imperative, in the 2nd singular, consist.s of the 
root alone; and adds to the root for the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the root ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted 
before thus, % ‘ take up the tent ; ’ grrft 

‘go, mother!’ In a few words, final Tj in the root is 
often hardened to tg before thus, ^ 
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‘take swords in the hand;’ ^TIT ‘point out the 

way.’ Occasionally in the ‘ Plays,’ the 2nd sing, terminates 
in thus, ‘mind my word.’ 

604. In the Respectful forms of the Imperative, the ‘ Plays’ 
exhibit the terminations ait or wt, and % or These ^ 
forms are added not only to a few verbs, as ^ifr, il^lTy etc., 
as in High Hindf, but to all verbs whatever, even when the 
root terminates in a consonaut. The form in gift or gftj at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoun. 

Examples of these forms occur in the following : 

‘ immediately on reading the paper, come ; ' ^ 

^hear ye, chieftains;’ ^ ^ SR ^make thou 

no delay; ’ tnTt ^ bring (him) to my feet.’ 

a. In tlie colloquial the respectful forms of tlie imperative are ^ or 
and gft or Thus from ‘ to eat,’ the respectful forms 

are or gttvftily and or In the * Plays,’ also, 

is sometimes inserted before the termiimtion ; thus, 

* make you uo delay.’ 

505. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect par- Tenses of the 
ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past contingent RaJpJtanV^*^ 
tense, and not unfrequently iii the ‘ Plays,’ as a present tense ; 
as e.g., ^ ^ ^ he who is perfect, dwells 

not (here).’ 

506* But the Present Imperfect is regularly formed, both 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verb, either of the 
or the ^ series, not to the imperfect participle, as in High 
Hindi, but to the contingent future forms. Illustrations are : 

‘ ^jogi is calling “ Alakh 

t| !!■?(, ‘why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ nfuflTf ^ 


♦ Alakh ! is ‘ 0 (thou) Invibihle.’ 
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fr«r> ‘ why do you lay hands upon the merchant ? ’ ; 
^ ^ ‘ why do you eat poison ? .’ 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the contingent 
future. Thu.s, in the following, both the first and the second 
verbs are to be regarded as in the present imperfect; 

^ ‘he is playing the lute, 

singing a song, standing without the palace/ Similar is the 
verb in the following; ^ ^ ^what do you 

command me ? / 

507. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 
that of the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, ^ 
or of the substantive verb, is add(‘d both in the singular 
and plural, to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Thus, for the II. II. ^ 
Vinn ^TTj we have nf ^ BfV, ‘I was hearing;’ similarly, for 
^ ‘what were you doing?’ ^ or 

fr, etc. 

a. Ttiese forms are colloquial throughout Rajputnim, hut the tense is 
sometimes also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the 
substantive verb ( 13 ^ or to the imperfect participle. 

Tenses of the 608. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed ivith the 

Perfect in 

Bajputona. perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
various tenses of (VtWf) ; aod transitive verbs construe 
these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
(§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction ; tjtft 

‘ a dream came in the night,— I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses : ^ 

% 'I had sent thee; ’ ^ ‘he must 

have mounted (his) horse;! nnf ‘some 

one must have struck him.’ 
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609. The irregular verbs mentioned at § .391 , are irregular also in the 
Rajpufana dialects. In W. Rajputana, to do,’ makes the perfect, 

or ; so %nft. ‘ *o take,’ perf., and 5 

‘ to give,’ perf., and So also, ‘ to eat,’ 

makes the perfect, 5gTCit- ‘ to die,’ makes the perfect, 

or Sut in E. Rajpntana, as in the ‘ Plays,’ ERTH^, ?|iqV, and 

have the perfect in "ilYf or "ifTj fcwi, "ift, as in the following 
passages : HT*it ‘ my brothers have been careless (lit., 

done carelessness);* ‘(I) ^Hve taken up the life of a 

faqir ; Rant Ji hath given sorrow and joy ; ’ 

tr ^trMT ^fY $ , ^ 1 have not let 

my children go to school;’ it go/ ‘to g«>,’ 

makes the perfect ^Phfr. 

Rem. These perfect forms in are well Illustrated by such 

archaic Hindi perfects as * given, * taken,’ cited by 

Benmes from Chanda who has also == 

f^^'Y and Oii^q = Ob^. As he observes, sitriY and ^1|ft have 
here oddly borrowed a form properly belonging only to %nft» which in 
Sk, makes the perfect passive participle Pr- So also , 

which he does not mention. A similar confusion has given rise to the if 
forms of the perfect participle of and in MdrwdrI and other 

dialects, as also fW^TT f^i|T in High Hindi.* 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irirgular in other Hindi dialects, 
all verhs of which the root terminates in ff , often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations, and thus appear as irregular. Thus the 
perfects of the verhs ‘ to sftyt’ TfWt, ‘ to remain,’ ^URY. ‘ to 

flow,’ become si?iY, s^'Y. ns in the following : fmvY 

*1T^. ‘regard what I have said;’ WRl 'BJ^mi, ‘in the 

month of Kdtik we reWiained without salt ;’ ^ iparY vttt 
‘ water has flowed in your eyes.’ Sometimes the ^ of the termination is 
doiihled, in compensation for the loss of ^ ; thus, eiY tiOTT 

‘ if thou regard my word.’ Sometimes, again, ^ is inserted in the hiatus 
caused by the elision of giving such forms as sir^r = ^RlT; T’'Ofr= 
TfRT; etc., etc. Thus we have, c.g., ‘ remain in happiness;* 


* Vid. Beanies, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii. 144-147. 
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m the word ; ’ ^ ^ T^TTt ^ »rtt , ‘ that 

(man) dwells not in this village ; ’ ^ ^ ‘BTTt ‘ that man 

also was saying.’ Sometimes in the imperative, ^ being dropped, the 
concurrent vowels are united, so that we have for and 7:1' for 

Tft. Similarly, % stands for TJiff , and % for ^ or , as, e.g., 
^ aif^, * the river flows away.’ 

a 

Causal Verbs 510. Causal verbs in M^rwiir and Rajputana ffenerally, are 

in Hajputana. ’ * ^ 

form«d as in Braj, by adding to the root for the First, 
and for the Second Causal. A long vowel in the root 
of the primitive, is shortened as usual before the heavy affix. 
These forms therefore require no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic open roots, shorten a final long 
vowel in the root, and insert before for the 1st causal. 
Thus ^to give,’ makes its first causal, and 

‘to take,’ as, e.g., It ^ar ‘I will 

cause (him) to take up jog;’ i.e., ‘to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, and WTRiJltj also exist, 

o. Verbs with IJ final in ♦he root drop this ^ before the causal termi- 
nations, as in ihe priraith^e conjugation ; thus we have the following 
examples: if^ ‘Ihe water caused (all) to flow away;’ 

TW I am called a king:’ where 

respectively = H.H. 


The Ukfyfkfi 

Inflected 

Passive. 


611. The colloquial Marwdri west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished 
by a regular inflectional passive verb, the root of which is formed by adding 
the syllable to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long 
vowel shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs W'hich take before 
the causal, insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, 
from to do,' is derived the passive, H.H. 

* to be done ;’ from ‘ to the passive ‘ to 

be eaten;’ from ‘to take,’ and ‘ to give,’ the passives, 

‘ to be taken,’ and ‘ to be given.’ Even neuter 

verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from 
come,’ the passive **'* c®s« s“cb verbs, however, the 

passive is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive 
verbs are conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, 

= H. H. K T(T7n ^ fliun. * it is not come by me,’ 
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i.e,, * I cannot come ; ’ ‘1 wss beaten;’ 

‘it will not be eaten l)yyou,’ i.e., ‘you will not be able to 
eat it.’ These forms are rarely beard east of the Aravalli hills. 

612. In the dialects of W, Rajputana the various forms of Intensive Intensive 
Compound verbs, explained §§ 427-43‘2, are but rarely used. Instead of 
these forms, or is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for TWWT 
the M^rwaris say, ^THT, ‘to g^o away,’ 

^ITRnift » ‘ to rise up,’ when the action 

is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, is used 
instead of irct. Tbus^%^J>. ‘to take for one’s self’= H.H. % 

%»IT. etc. These compounds with therefore approximate in use to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. and are iiifiected to xp^t 

obi. masc., and and fern., to a^^ree with the subject of 
neuter verbs, or with the object of transitives. Examples are, ^ flTi 
or (fern.) ij ATT = H.H. ^ ’^^TT WT or But with 

a transitive verb, in any tense these must agree with the object. Thus, 

^ ‘let him take the book (i.e., for liitnself) 

‘ I take the book (for myself) ; ’ ^ > ‘ he 

will give the book away ; ’ etc. 

Rem, Hence there will evidently be some verbs which can only he used 
with one of these prefixes. Thus, while one can say, 

^nxift. vfr ’STTift or ?rfr ^smifr would be a contradiction in terms. 

a. In Mdrwdr, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined M&yw&ri 
with as in Continuative Compounds in High Hindi, the 

bination has, not a continuative, hut a negative sense. Thus, in the 
Rajputana colloquial, iqicft continue singing,’ hut ‘ to 

be kept from singing,’ ‘ not to sing.’ So, again, 

»n| is ‘ shut the door that the people may not come in,’ — not, 

* may continue to come in.’ 

513 . Before leaving these Rajputana forms, we may briefly Forms used by 
indicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard Chand, as 
noted by Beames. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 
ends in if!; as, e.g., jr^sfl, H.H. ^fn, (2) The 

Perfect termination, i^i^Y (V^)> transformed into «!, or 
Vsr, as, e.g., ‘gave,’ for H.H. ‘wandered,’ 

for H.H. ‘ spoke,’ = H.H. etc., etc. 
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(3) The final 'in of If HT is sometimes shortened, thus, jn( ; 

is used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For ‘given’ 
and ‘done,’f^ and occur; and for fffi'. 
(5) The Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in or n, as, e.g., in faitl for H.H. for 

H.H, for H.H, IrtTC- 


GarhwfilS and 
Kumaoui Con- 
jugation. 


514. The verb In the Himnlayan dialects of Garhw^l and Kumaon 
presents in many respects a suggestive resemblance to the M4fw6H conju- 
gation. Tims, the auxiliary substantive verb has for its radical 
consonant ; ^ (fern. ^), instead of IfX » ** *** many places the termination 
of the future ; if in tlie indnitive, ns elsewhere, is changed to Hf. ^ final 
in a root is very commonly rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; 
but the consequent sandhi is to ifi and not ^ ; as in G. for H.H. 

SO that instead of appears to be preferred as a vowel of 
union before the infinitive termination. But with these resemblances, 
there also are some variations from tlie Mirw^ri type. Most noticeable 
is the Imperfect Partieiple, \vhich often ends in ^ or pliir. ^ or 
instead of ?fr, HT, tfius resembling the Panjabi. The forms, 
however, are also used, also sometimes retaining tlie ancient if before , 
as in ^ raining,* for H.H. tenses of the Im- 

perfect Participle of some verbs with a vowel final in the root, Kuin^ioni 
rejects the participial termination before tlie auxiliary, and shortens the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g., 15f» H.H. ‘he gives.’ 

The future termination, in Garhw'^li is often added, not to the con- 
tingent future terminations, but to the root. 1 have sometimes heard the 
negative particle interposed between the conting, future and this suffix 


thus : ^ = H.H. ^ fW. ‘su'h 

a thing will not he.’ Of the tw^o Garhwdli forms often given in the 
* Tables,’ the first belongs to Tiri, the second is used further east. The 
causal affix ^ff^ is softened to ; giving, e.g., from the intransitive 
verb, ‘to float,* the causal ^ should expect that in 

these dialects there would he an inflected passive conjugation, as in the 
closely-related M^rwari, and tlie Naipali dialect, contiguous on the east ; 
but 1 have not been able to secure examples. 


Naip&li Conju- 515. The Naipdil conjugation, so far as I have been able to procure 
gation. material, is exhibited in the Tables. In the case of the verb * to be,’ 

I have been obliged to supply a number of forms from the analogy of other 
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verbs in the dialect. The following remarks are added in farther expli- 
cation of the peculiarities of Naip^H conjagatioo, w^hich, as will apj>ear, 
arc numerous and important. Tlie usual termination of the infinitive is 

which is inflected to YfJ ; as, in xn^, obi, xrr^ * in 

* from not finding moisture.* But Imth the direct and obliqne 
forms also occur in iTU ; as in * to knoir,’ both dir. and ohi. 

This oblique form is preferred to tliat in ifft in those combinations called 
Intensives, Permissives, etc., in which an infinitive enters as the first 
member; ns in ‘to begin to say;* 

permit to go.’ But in cases wdiere High Hindi has the inflected infinitive 
>vith the postposition THfi, Naipdli adds to the Yf of the infinitive the affix 
which is then followed by = H. H. as in the following: 

doth she not seek until she finds (it) ? * 

516. The imperfect and perfect participles are formed by the addition 
to the root, in the former case, of the sufiBx ^ or in the latter, of 
the suffix Thus we have, from ‘ to know,* the imperfect 

participle, or the perfect participle, anaSt- Before tlie 

^ of the imperfect participle, after a vowel final in fhe preceding root, 
Anusvar is commonly inserted ; as in ‘going,* from ‘to 

go;’ ‘ coming,* from , ‘ to come.* 

a. In many verbs, however, ^ or ?f5 is added Instead of ^ or 
My list of illustrations is not complete, hut the facts gathered seem to 
show that the choice of one or the other is determined by the character of 
the final letter of the root ns hard or soft. If it be hard, the termination 
retains the original hard initial, 7^; but if it he soft, then the cT of the 
termination is changed into the soft Thus, from ‘to seek,* 

the imperfect participle is or from ‘ to find,* 

or but from to be able,* it is or 

from * to see,* > etc. 

617. Both participles inflect the strong termination to masc., 
and '5^, fem. But tlie weak form in or Tfo is unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very frequent i« also an 
inflected locative of these participles, in as, from the verbs, ‘«o 

eat,’ and ‘ to drink,’ in the following : ^ ^ 

sir4t. ‘ he came neither eating bread nor drinking wine.’ This 
form is most common in such statical combinations as the above, and also 
in the absolute construction combined with Jtf^, ‘ being,* a locative form 
of the imperfect participle of ‘ to be,* in which the ^ of the locative 


Naipkli Itw- 
perf. and Perf. 
Participles, 
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U shortened to as in ‘while they were gfoing,’ 

But the ohliqoe form in ^ is also used in this construction, with no 
apparent difference of meRoing; as in 
‘ as they were going toward Jerusalem/ 

Suffix of 518. When the perfect participle is used adjectively, the suffix is 
added to its obi. mate. form. Thus, in the attributive construction, 
^ ^ WIT WTT» (and) kill the fatted calf ; * and, 

in the predicative construction, ?ifr ^ ‘ ‘his 

thy brother was dead.’ This is inflected to , when referring to 
a feminine noon ; thus, ^ ^ ‘ 

mother-in-law was sick with a great fever;* and to HfJ, when the referciu’e 
is to a noun in the oblique masc., singular or plural ; thus, 
ws ^ fwrswr m 'gwr m wn, * my children are asleep with me 
in bed/* 

a. The participle thus combined with may again be used as a noun, 
and npiy then take the plural affix wliich is added to tite inflected 
form, IHT. In this way the affix is sometimes appended to whole 
clauses, which are thus treated as substantives. Examples are : Tfif 
W WT«W m IRTT, ‘ to bind up the broken-hearted ; ' ^ ^JT 
those (who were) afflicted (by) being p<»s8e8sed 

with devils came.’ 

Naip&li Subst. 519. The substantive verb, iny, ‘ to be ’ or * to become,’ forms l!»e 
* imperfect participle regularly, but in the perfect participle and the tenses 

derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialects, to the more primitive 
form of the root, ; so that w'e have a perfect participle, and nn 

inflected perfect tense:—!, sing., YHlt, ‘ I became ; ’ 2. sing., ; etc. 
It is to be noted tliat Naipdli possesses also an imperfect piirticiple, 

* being,’ belonging to the root ISf which appears in the present of 

the substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the absolute construction, 
as In the following : WW8K W the absence of the multitude/ 

Naiptli Noun 520. In the Naipali Gospel no instance occurs of the Noun of Agency 
of Agency. WTWT fT^I» or of any form that could be connected with these. 

Instead of these, is used a form derived from the root by the addition of 
the suffix from WTJf* ‘to sow,’ sower,’ = H.H. 

from ‘ to rise,’ ; «tc. The plural is regularly 

* With this idiom may be compared the exactly analogous use of the 
affix ^ in Vid.§497. 
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formed by the suffix ; as in those finding salvation.’ 

This appears, however, to have a somewhat broader use than the High 
Hindi noun in Thus, we liave, Luke xv. 12, 

give me the portion that is to be mine ; ’ where, in High 
Hindi, would scarcely be used. Other illustrations are: TfH 

^ ‘ the time of its becoming desolate is 

at hand ; ’ ^ in^’n ’WT ^ fr. ‘ my house is a house of 

prayer/ In tliese last, as in other instances, this form seems to l>e used 
where High Hindi would prefer an inflected form of the infinitive. 

621. The conjunctive participle in Naipali is regularly formed by NaipJili Conj. 
adding to the root ^ or to which the suffix H.H. or %, is 
very commonly added. Thus, from ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ we have 

the conjunctive participle, ff or fff^ ; from ‘ ti» 

gather,’ or In the case of a number of common 

verbs whose roots terminate in the root alone, or with added, 
forms the conjunctive participle ; as from * to fake,’ conj. part., 

or ftr Wi ; ‘ to give,* conj. part., or ; etc In a few 

monosyllabic roots ending in d, tlie ^ of the conjunctive participle unites 
with this final inherent u, giving forms in The most important ex- 
amples of this are found in the case of the verbs, ‘ to go,’ and Jfil, 

‘to be,’ in which, respectively, the roots ifS and which in other 
dialects are confined to the perfect participle, are substituted also in the 
conjunctive participle ; giving the forms, ^ or ‘ having gone,* and 

^ or ^ ^1!, ‘ having been ’ or ‘ become.’ 

522. The contingent future and imperative are identical in form, except Naip&li Con- 
in the 2nd and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the imperative, tlie 2nd 
sing, consists of the root ahme, as in High Hindi, to which in tlie 3rd 
sing, the suffix ^STWi a^td in tlie 3rd plur., the suffix >3^1, is added. ♦ 

Thus, from speak,’ we have the imper. 2nd sing. 3r(i 

sing., plur., The respectful or precative forms of the 

imperative, so common in other dialects, 1 have not found in Naipdli. 

Their place appears to he taken by a combination, in the honorific style, 
of the infinitive of the verb with the 3rd sing, imperative of the verb Jf^, 

‘to be,’ as in the following: be pleased 

to look upon my son ; ’ TTqTf^ tu fit*? ‘ your excellency 

will he pleased to go to my house.’ 


* So Hoemle (Comp, Gramm, p. 333); but in the Naipdli Gospel, 
I have found both these forms also in the contiogeut future. 
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Future* absolute future, NaipdK agrees with Kuiniloiii and Garb- 

ill usin^ the type in ^ or in which, again, is 

optionally changed to As wmU appear from the Tables, these termi- 
nations, which ill certain cases take personal endings, are added to various 
forms of the contingent future. To the forms in if are also added, some- 
times, the several forms of the present tense of the substantive verb, 
etc. ; as iu ® = H.H. qil^sn- 

Naipali 524. Naipaif has three forms of the present, which do not appear to 

’ differ in meaning. The first, and most common, is formed by adding to 
the unchanged root tlie present of the substantive verb, ||, laR, etc. ; 
the second, by adding to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
several personal endings ; the third is formed as in High Hindi, by 
combining with the imperfect participle the present tense of the 
substantive verb. In this last case, the weak form of the participle 
is used, and suffers no change for person, gender or number, which 
are indicated by the substantive verb alone. In the Gospel, at 
least, this third form is infrequent. As examples of these three forms of 
this tense, we thus have, from to do, * to make,’ the Ist plur., 1st 

2nd form, 3rd form, #. The full para- 

dig ms are given in the Tables. 

Xaip^H Past imperfect in Naip^U exhibits two forms, having no 

Imperfect. apparent difference in tiieaniiig. Of these, the first, and much the most 
common, is formed after the analogy of the Ist form of the present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, cl®* > 

second corresponds to the 3rd form of the present, and, like the imperfect 

High Hindi, is formed by combining with the imperfect participle the 
past tense of the substantive verbs. As in the present, the participle is 
used unchanged throughout in its weak form. Thus the first form, e.g., 
of the past imperfect of the verb, ‘ lo speak,’ is as follows 

(1) (2) (3) wwt; ««»•• (') (2) 

(3) >1.1 U||. The 2nd form of the same is. Sing. (1) (2) 

eto., etc. 

u. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the past 
imperfect, for the weak uninfiected form of the imperfect participlCf 
often substituted throughout an inflected loc. form in^. In some instances 
it is not easy to see any difference in the meaning of the two forms ; but 

* I supply this from analogy. 

t For Hoernle gives or*^. Comp, Gramm, p. 366. 
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commonly this latter form seems to be preferred when it is desired to 
suggest the action of the verb as a perinanejit condition ; as in the words 
of the Lord to the messengers of John the Baptist, ipf, ‘ the 

blind see/ etc. 

b. In the first form of both the present and the past imperfect, roots 
<»nding in a vowel take Anusv^r before the substantive verb ; thus, from 
nrrj, ‘ J go from f%r^, ‘ thou take^t ;* from yj, 

‘ye are;’ from ‘they find/ etc. So in the past 

imperfect we have, from * he was giving;’ from 

‘ w'e were coming,’ etc. Also TjfJ, ‘ lo remain,’ and 
‘ to burn/ sometimes takes Anusvar under similar conditions ; as, e.g., in 
they remain ‘I burn/ 

526 In the tenses of the perfect, Naip^H chiefly uses an inflected XaipiUPerfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But sometimes a perlpliiastic present and ^*’“**®®* 
past perfect are used, formed by combining with this inflected indefinite 
perfect, the present and past tenses, respectively, of the substantive verb. 

' ‘-i to be remembered that in these tenses Naipdli ft iiows tlie idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the transitive verb always ’ agree in person, 
gender, and number, with the subject of the action, even though after 
the analogy of Western Hindi the postposition is appended to the noun 
which denotes that subject. The periphrastic definite perfect is given 
in Table XX ; of the past perfect the following is an example, from 
the verb ‘ to see:’-Sm^. (I) |tf5Ett (2) 

(3) ; Plur. (1) (2) (3) 

fw. or^^ftr^. 

527. Naipali forms First and Second Caiisals after the analogy of the Nnipfili 

other Hindi dialects; adding for the. First Causal the suffix CausalH. 

H H. '^), and reduplicating this for the second or double Causal. 

Instances of irregular formations by internal change of the verbal root 
are also found, as in High Hindi. Examples are from 

‘to kill;’ ‘to cause to he killed;’ ilTTJ. ‘to do/ 

‘ make ‘ to cause to make.’ But I have met one example of a 
Causal formed by adding ^ to tlie root, in > ‘ loosed/ 

528. The only passive which is used in the Naip^H Gospel is an Naip&li In- 

^ . fleeted l^ftssivc* 

inflected passive, formed by the addition of to the root of ihe active 

verb. From this secondary root tlie several tenses are formed by adding 

the same terminations as in the active verb. This is reduced to ^ 
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Naip&li Com- 
pound Verbs. 


Conjogation in 
t^e sSxnaytm* 


before the terminations of the perfect participle, and before if in the 
infinitive and tlie verbal iiouii in Thus, from the infinitive 

' to beat * or * to kill,’ is formed the passive infinitive, YTTf^i * to be killed/ 
and the passive verbal noun, ‘ Other examples are the follow- 
ing ‘when thou shall be turned;' 

‘ he shall be beaten ; ’ wiftnfNrr. ‘ ye shall be destroyed ; ’ JfS tTTOf- 
Tt iftfr Hfw ^ w*. • I am not worthy to be called thy son ; ' 

‘that rich man, having died, was buried;' 
‘ tliey were found,' etc., etc. 

529. Tlie various forms of compound verbs which are formed in High 
Hindi with the inflected infinitive, are formed in Naipdli with the 
uninfiected infinitive in its weak form ; as in Jfif * it began to be,’ 

etc. But in the formation of the Frequentative, (H.H. ) is 

combined, not with a verbal noun in as in High Hindi, but with the 
inflected (loc.) form of the imperfect participle in as in the following : — 

T wS arjBfr. ‘ the dogs were wont to lick his sores,* 

This same form of the imperfect participle is used in the formation of 
Coiitinuatives ; thus, 91731^ }Slft=H.H. WIV XTf Wf* 
staying awake.' In Continnatives formed from the verb WJJ* the root m 
is substituted for this, as in If Q H.H. TTf 

630. It is important to note a peculiarity in the use of the negative 

with certain of the verbal forms, in that, instead of following the verb, it 
is regularly inserted before the final letter of the terminations. Tims we 
have , ‘ they believe,' but ‘ they believe not 

‘ thou knewest,’ but thou knewest not.' So also I have 

noted ‘thou seest not;' ‘they were not found;' 

‘ thou didst not deliver,' etc , etc. 

631. For the High Hindi forms, ‘ought,' 

Naipali has, for the former, > «t»<l 

the latter, isit, and 

Conjugation in the Eastern dialects. 

532. In the old Baisw^^;i of the Rdmdyan, as in all archaic 
Hindi poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor 
ace the distinctive characteristics of the various tenses so 
uniformly and distinctly marked as in modern High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a great variety of termina- 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to High Hindi. 

We begin with the tenses corresponding in general to those 
of High Hindi. 

533. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms, analogous inftuitivp in 
to the two in Braj, viz., one in if, and another in E.xamples ^ 

are: ^ ilfif ajifT ^ ‘when (he) told him to give up 

Faidehiy fitTT MW MTflT, ‘it is not well to 

return without Ram and Sitd.’ The inflected forms also 
occur; as, e.g., vre M ‘it is not so to be.’ = H.H. 
flr% WT; TIM WTWW, ‘ 1 am able to break thy 

teeth.’ 

534. The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding m to the Imperf, and 

root; as from fwlMM, ‘to behold,’ ‘ holding.’ 

This is often, though not invariably, inflected to tor the 
feminine; as in MMIMtri, from mMTMcI= H.H. MMTTft. There 
is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Braj participle in MM MTMTlt MM MMff, ‘the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart.’ 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 

alone; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from MfM, 

IMM, come the perfect participles, ?in|, fern., wff, MfM. 

But the longer H.H. forms in MI and are frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case of verbs with 
roots in mT> the M which in High Hindi has only been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or d 
in the perfect participle also ; thus we have MTMT> ‘ sung,’ for 
H.H. mTMT; MIM or MIMT; ‘come,’ for H.H. MIMT. But the 
common forms in MX also occur. 

536. The Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by Conj. Part, in 
adding to the root ; thus, iftff MtHM MT ‘ seeing 

thee, (my) breast has become cool.’ As in the case of all 
short final vowels, this ^ may be lengthened metri gratid. This 
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renting. Fut. 
in the Itdiud- 
yan. 


is especially common at the end of a line; as, lEnn 'Vf% 
tn^, ‘receiving such news, the assembly sat down.’ 
Much less frequently we find the Braj form in after ^ as a 
union-vowel ; as, ‘ receiving the great sage’s 

command.’ The root alone is occasionally used; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened metri gratifi, as in the 
following, where is not the perfect, but the conjunctive 
participle; jgipr flniT »mn ‘recognizing the lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne good fruit.’ 

537. For the Noun of Agency, the affix tflTj (plur. 

fern. ** added to the root, as in the following; % ijlf 

Mgr ‘these are the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 

538. The Rdmdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 

identical with the longer and archaic Braj forms ; viz.. Sing. 
(l)YH^or^'¥; (2,3,)ff; P/wr. (l,3,)fi(; (2)5r. Forthclonger 
forms with f , q, and are sometimes used. Examples 
are:— qrnft* ‘1 could burn in the fire;’ J 15 flITfY, 

‘by what road shall we go?’ gft ‘who can tell?’ vj is 
sometimes inserted after f; final in a root; as, 

‘ as long as I live.’ 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 

vowels often appear; as, e.g., ^ ‘when I 

prepare food;’ ‘it mingles with the mire.’ The 

final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratifi, is often 
lengthened; as, tit ‘if I should tell all 

my faults ;’ YRW tit »tt^ ‘whoever may eat that 
food.’ 

b. Before in the 1st sing., c is sometimes inserted; 

thus, ^TIT^ ^ make known 

to you.’ 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, ij, are reduced to 

their cognate vowel, f;, as in ^ntf for especially in 

the substantive verb; thus, uit it^y ‘*f order be.’ 
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d. Again, even this final is often dropped, leaving tbe 

2nd and 3rd sing, in form like the root ; as, ^ 

Rfl ‘ base (is) that woman, who will not serve her;’ 

^t^>-‘how could he sleep?’ And this final a, again, 
may be lengthened, metri gratia, giving a form identical with 
the H.H. perfect participle ; as, vf 

‘if in a month’s time thou obey not what is told (thee);’ 

■sfRI ‘ whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth of one dying.’ 

e. For n of the 2nd and 3rd sing., appears sometimes in 

passive forms ; as, ^ gTT’lTj ‘ not even in a 

dream is heard P^ed (or) Purdn* ^ is sometimes substituted 
for n in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; as, ^ ‘ if it be so.’ 

/. Finally, for f^, w'e often find the still older form, f%; 
as, wrlf ‘ if thou wish ;’ m HYT ‘ wilt 

thou not worship him, O dull heart ?.’ Sometimes ^ appears 
for ■ftr. 

639. Besides the above forms, I have found in otlier arcliaic literary 
eastern Hiodi^ a coiijiigatioti of this tense with ^ as tlie cliaracteri!»tic 
letter, to M'liich the regular terminations are then added; thus. Sing, (1) 
■qt, (2. 3,) % ; Plur. (1, 3,) 'Jj, (2) ^ or With these v or b forms, 

as well as those (to he hereafter noticed) of the absolute future, may be 
compared the Bangali future terminations, ibo^ ibd or ibe^ iben, 

540 . It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, 
the forms above noted indicate, in the Itdmdyan, a degree of 
dubiety, and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms 
of the absolute future, as given in § 541, are preferred, yet 
now and then these forms are unquestionably used where 
there is no contingency intimated. Thus, TTH 

‘beholding the feet of lidm, all sorrow will cease 

‘ I will give Bharat instruction in 
war;^ ‘the lord will remove the 

terrible calamity W ^Rfil ^ ^ thou shalt be 

distressed because of a monkey.^ But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 


23 
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[§ 541 . 


AbsoL Fut. in 541. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of 

the JCumdj/au. ^ 

conjugation, of which ir, and iq, are, severally, the 
characteristic letters. 

(1) The It forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. When borrowed from 
Western Hindi, the suffixes, etc., are added commonly to 
the longer forms of the contingent future; as, e.g., 

iW?) ‘ he will make thee free from fear;’ 4iT '*?rar 
‘ of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter.’ 
But as these archaic Braj forms will be quite familiar to the 
student of the lldmdyun, further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 

exhibits the following terminations: Sing. (1) (2, 3,) 

f(^; Flur. (1, 3,) ff^; (2) As in Braj, ^ is sometimes 
used as a union-vowel before these terminations ; whence 
after ’W final in a root, w’C have; by sandhi, Illustrations 
of these future forms are : — ^ HtKT j ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ % %flf ‘1 will carry you off;’ 

) ‘ they will believe the wonders ;’ Jrtfj 
^^ 1 ^, ‘when you shall give me the kingdom;’ 

‘ will laugh, hearing my foolishness.’ 

Of this general type of conjugation there arc several 
variations: — 

a. An original appears for ff ; as, ihiT 

‘ O luckless (woman) ! thou vvilt repent it in the end.’ 
Analogous is for as in tlie peculiar form, f^^,= 
11. H. ^JJT ; thus, <to him thou 

shalt show Sitd.* 

h. The first f of the future is sometimes rejected ; thus, 
^ 5 ^ If regard neither/ lit., ^ not regard 

both;' where is for . 

c. f having thus been rejected, ^ is sometimes inserted ; 
as, TTT?! ‘ in the morning you sliall see 

my exploits.' 
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(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by 
simply adding n ba to the root in all persons and numbers. 

This, it will be observed, is the- usual type of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial dialects. Lxamples ot its use in 
the Rdmdyan are : — ^ ‘ the fourth day 

1 will come and meet (you) ; ’ I 

tllf W *1 ‘ hearing this, lldni and Fuidehi 

will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong.’ 

Variations from the general type occur as follows 

a. After ^ final in a root, ^ or ^ is sometimes, but not 
necessarily, inserted ; thus, ‘ where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall 1 go;’ eft gJt ^ 

‘then you will find sorrow;’ ‘thou wilt puff 

out the cheek.’ So also, more rarely, after a consonant ; as, 

^ g»?TTr, ‘ I will fulfil tliy desire.’ 

A. For ?r, ftf occasionally occurs; as, “It JTT^ ^fTf^ SiTTSTT, 

^ drawing the sword 1 will kill thee.’ 

542. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation ; i,^pp,ative in 
the one, identical with that of the contingent future ; the 
other, with that of the absolute future in In both the f 
and the if forms, we find many of the same variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(1) Examples are, of the f (lET) forms:— 

^f?! ‘ niay I obtain their terrible fate wOf 

‘do not lose heart;’ ‘be tlu)u not 

anxious.’ Before f%, {e) may he sul)stitut(‘d for a ; as, 

‘ contrive that plan.’ cAVf, also o<Turs ; as, 

XJ^^TTT, ‘try me for a fortnight.’ Or. 
eliding in the 3rd sing., ^ may be the terminatit)!! ; as, 

^1;, Oet im one wonder.’ The most 
common termination in the 2nd sing, is thus, 

‘go thou and see;’ lit., Oiaving gone, see.’ ITc same 
termination is found in the 3rd sing. ; as, 
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'may (mine) be a reign of a hundred kalpas* As in the 
contingent future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; 
thus, VPT ‘let no one know me.’ In the 2nd 

plur., 7 is the common termination ; as, TIH 

‘tell me the deeds of the lord;’ ?fanr ‘cease 
(your) anxiety.’ But n (e) is very often substituted for a, or 
inserted before |r; as in ^fir, ‘clasp (his) lotus 

feet ‘ come in a month’s time.’ And 
f is sometimes rejected ; as in %f»r ^ 

‘do quickly, what may seem good to you,’ The 1st and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in fij (^) ; thus, ^ 

‘ let me love thy feet,’ where is used for the sing., 

(2) The Imperative may also, like the absolute future, 
terminate in throughout, ^ or g being optionally inserted 
before this termination. Thus, ^ 

‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of good association;’ 

‘ fulfil nuy desire.’ or ^ may be used 
for ^ ; as, qi^fir ’'Jf’C ‘ make entreaty, falling at 

his feet ; arPT^, ‘ bring Jdttaki’ More rarely ift 

used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, ‘pardon (my) 

transgressions.’ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

Rtspect. Im- 543 . The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 
>« ^ or as, ^ 3|Tt, ‘go and 

make entreaty of the ocean;’ ^ ‘be pleased 

to take care of me.’ From this form, the letter is some- 
times omitted ; as, ^ ‘devise a good plan.’ 

Sometimes or ^ is added, as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in the older forms in ai are occasionally 
used, not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and M^irwdyi; thus, 
‘make him free from fear;’ 

‘ (if he) preserve thee alive, live.’ To this termination in H, 
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jr is sometimes added ; as, TTW ^ IRE ^ give 

this letter into the hand of Rdvan* 

644 . The present imperfect, in the dialect of the Rdmayan^ The Pres. Im- 
occurs under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected 
present previously noted (§ 490), is precisely identical in form 
with the contingent future; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

o. Tliere appears to be no differcnre in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present ; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all 
imperfect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the 
past and future. 

545 . The first or inflected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which have 
been noted in the case of the contingent future. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail ; the following 
examples will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

areiTH , ‘ one faith I hold Si Tjpsr 
‘I salute the lotus feet of all;’ wi wolf? ‘dost 

thou not know me, the enemy of the gods ?’ 

‘ the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit.’ % is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short n may be inserted ; thus, ttr 

Tint, ‘ thou drinkest and sleepest day and night;’ 

‘he declares (his) doubt.’ In the following the 
3rd sing, termination is ^ (metri gratid, t) : If ff nff 
‘day by day (his) body becomes thin.’ 
commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, termination after a radical 
and also in the following ; ‘ in (her) heart 

(she) shrinks not.’ f may precede ^ ii» the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing, ; as, 
gift thou askest, I bestow;’ Wtff> ‘difficult it is 
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to me/ Finally, the root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; thus, « without that, illusion flees 

not away/ The final a is lengthened in the following 

Wfir ^the soul is immortal, — why wxepest 

thou?’ Of the plural the following are examples: — 1st 
pers., ^ ^1^) ^'ve make our supplication;’ 2nd 

pers., iTO ‘why are you doing (this) 

heavy penance?’ 3rd pers., it ipx ‘who gaze 

upon another’s fault/ In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered as a present, the other, as contingent 
future ; 5l ^ , ‘ who see, shall see, who 

have seen.’ 

546. In the following passages, the imperfect participle 
alone is used as a present tense:— ^ 

‘ who beholds the lord of the world ^ 

‘ she, as it were, applies salt to a burn.’ 

a. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindi. Examples are : — v?;i| 
% ‘ I understand religion firftt ^ ’snm fif 

‘whom, 0 divine one, you worship night and day;’ 
‘they deride me.’ 

547. Besides the common form cf this participle, we also 
find the older form in SB used as a present tense ; thus, 

‘ah the holy walk happy on the earth.’ 
The final vowel is sometimes lengthened ; as, 

‘ cursing (and) upbraiding, men say.’ 

Rem, This is not pecuiinr to the Rdmdyan. It is also found in the 
writings of Kahir, as in the following from the Sdkhl ; 

wt wt . ‘ by so much as man goes about unconcerned, 

by so much Death laughs ; ’ and also in the colloquial of interior Garliwal, 
where, for example, I have heard a villager say, 

lh‘> ' 'vater rains not from a))ove.’ Vid. § 514. 

Pwt Conting. 548. The Rdmaydn exhibits a Past Contingent tense 
derived from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abraded fraj^ments of the substantive verb. To form this 
tense, in the 1st sing., and in the 2nd phir., y, is added 
to tlic iinperfe»!t participle. I have noted no special 
terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
endings (e) is commonly inserted ; thus, fqjtff ^rn[ 

‘ having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee/ 

For T|, ^ is employed for the feni., as in the following, where, 
in the first stanza, ^ is omitted before ^ in the 2nd plur. ; 

‘ had you met me first, great sage, I, bowing my head, would 
have lieard your advice.’ tj, again, is sometimes hardened to 
y, and or substituted for ^ in the 1st sing.; thus, ^ 

?»fsiwp|r wz wt wt I TT*! ftwrlr ^ ‘bad i 

known that the earth had become destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making (this) decree become a laughing-stock/ 

One more example will suffice ; ^ I 

^ like a sage, the 

youths had placed, O Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads/* 

649. The Past Imperfect is formed in the Itdmdyan 

by combining with the imperfect participle 1^, instead of 
H.H. ; tlius, Tf heart was 

keeping guard at the womei/s apartments.^ The tense is 
much less frequent than in modern Hindi. 

650. The tense mentioned under § 491, as an Inceptive The Inceptive 
Imperfect, is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in 

Braj prose. Examples are iTW ?Tlf ^ they 
began to bury (it) there in a field ^they began 

to inquire/ 


* Tliis inflect<*d archaic tense, derived from the Sk. present participle, 
dialectic in Flindi, is much more extensively used, in various senses, in some 
of the cop^nate languages, as Sindhi, Marathi, etc. See Bcames : Comp. 
Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 126-131. 
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Perf. Tenses in 551, The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the 
the lidmdyan. ^ ^ ^ i j 

Ramdyan to express action completed, whether in the past, 

present or future. The compound participial forms employed 

in Hif!:h Hindi to express the various temporal and modal 

modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 

The most of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 

case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect tense occur, 

the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 

inflectional. 

552. The participial form of the perfect differs from that 
of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; viz., by the substitution of d for the final long d. 
Thus, for wi[\, ^said,^ we have ^ for ^ remained,^ 
etc. This is inflected to for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as for H.H. But the final ^ is 

often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are ^ ‘ he went and entered a cave 

in a great mountain ^ ^ Siigriv said, Hear!^ 

a. In the masc. plural the inflection ij is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical with that found in High Hindi. 

h. Observe, that after roots in or if is commonly 
inserted; as, % ‘what have I destroyed;^ 

Oic struck him to the carth.^ 

563. It will be observed that an exceeding ambiguity characterizes 
many verbal forms in the Rdmt'tyan, What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts 
of the verb. Thus, e.g , may !>« 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or 
abs. fut., or of the imperf. or pres. ; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. Again, 
may be 2nd or 3rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or 
pres. ; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it 
way be used to represent the H.H. perf. part. masc. in the passive con- 
jugation, as, e.g., cliff ’if ‘it cannot at all be told.* 
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again, may lie Ist, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the prrf., or it may be the conj. 
part., with the final vowel lengthened metri gratis. This remark 
will he abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

654. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive The Passive 
construction mentioned in § 412 (1), is often employed; i.e., 

the verb is made to agree, not with the subject, but with the 
object of the action in gender and number. As the post- 
position % does not occur in this dialect, the subject, when a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form 
happens to exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object are both masc. sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active construction of intransitive 
verbs. Examples are : ^ ‘ that 

lord whom you (sc. Pdrvati) saw wandering in the forest ; ’ 

‘thou hast asked piety fg|vf jfrff »rn:T 
have beaten those who have beaten me.’ 

655. Besides the more common passive construction of 

this tense in transitive verbs, the active construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modern eastern dialects. Thus, • • • TfrN ^1^ 

‘ for three thousand years she ate hel * leaves,’ — 
where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife of Shiv. 

Similar is the construction in the following: gpf ftWTT 

‘one said, take (them) alive;’ % gfX^, ‘blessed they 
who bore them;’ ^ ^jfTITIj ‘they beheld the two 

brothers.’ 

666. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 
to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the forms (K. 
and B.) in ^ and (^ and ^^,) also occur. Thus, t|ifq 
‘the monkey fell at (his) feet;’ SHT? 


♦ The ^gle marmelos, the leaver of which are held sacred to Shiv. 
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Infl. Perf. in 
the Ramdyan, 


Other Tenses 
of the Perfect. 


xiTnftj ‘ Narad the sage sent Gariir.'^ ^ to give,’ 

and %irT, ^to take,’ sometimes make the perf. and 
also and 

567. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the 
perfect participle, in the Sing; (1) (2» '^0 ^5 

P(ar,, (1, 3,) or f*f ; (2) y. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fern, form of the participle. 
Before all these endings, if e is often inserted or takes the place 
of a final short a. This inffected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples arc 7R 
Mhrough the sight of thee, I f/ewoj have become free from 
sin;’ ^ ‘you know for uhat 

reason I have come;’ 'wntil now 1 

have remained a virgin;’ ‘ Bhavdni 

remained in the body of Snft;^ Tjf ^If^, ‘the 

lord of birds went to Hiranc/n f^TSf iTHR ‘he 

declared his own name ;’ ^ ‘ they 

cast upon him trees (and) mouiitains;’ ^ 

‘ you have slain me like a hunter;’ ‘y^>^ {G 

Umd) have forgotten good.’ 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing., the termination f% is often 

substituted for thus, WR beaten 

me like an enemy,’ And this sometimes becomes ff , as in 
the future; thus, upf 'now for what 

hast thou come and waked me?’ In the following, ^ is 
possibly the emphatic participle; ifrff if ^ 

‘ he could not tell the sorrow as it really was.’ 

b. Observe that these terminations are in like manner 

added to the irregular participles noted in § 500. Thus, 
ffr ‘ he has robbed me of property 

and wife;’ xm WlWJi ‘you have accomplished all 

(your) work.’ 

558. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect, in its 
various forms, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in High Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a past perfect formed by the com- 
bination of the perfect participle with the verb as an 
auxiliary. Thus, Hit ^ ‘ tlie two 

brothers had gone to see the garden and, again, tjsj 

^ f^TfrV »n; '^^5 ‘one maiden companion, sporting 
with SUd, had gone.’ 

559 . The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, irresnlar Per 
already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also witli juim^an^ 
dialectic variations, in the Rdmdyim. Thus, from ‘to 

be,’ we have in the perfect. Sing., or ; Plur., 

etc. ; from 7 r«T^> ‘to determine,’ in the perfect 
WR, ‘to go,’ sometimes makes the perferrt (H.H. aiTTf), 
plur., etc. ; and also, more rarely, plur. Besides 
these, note also, ^ or ‘killed,’ perf. plur. from and 
perf., (for H.H. ^Jn)> from Examples are:— 

71^ ^ Tff) ‘ the sorrow which then was ;’ ?f 5 r 

‘people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements.’ The Rdmdyan, besides the common present 
and future forms from also exhibits a present formed 

on the base or from the ultimate root, of the 
perf. IRT. Thus, ^ TRff fWl^, ‘seeing the bow, 

they went away.’ 

560 . The verbs ^*TT> iu the Rdmdyan, 

present not only such forms of the perfect as fgrsf, f^R, 

etc., but also, as in Braj, ‘did,’ ‘done;’ 

‘ given,’ ‘ gave ;’ ^ taken/ ‘took / very often 

apocopated ; as, e.g., Iff ^ ^^TTfT, ‘ whom has 
not greed made mad ? ’ 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final f of these forms is 
dropped by many old writers, whence etc. 

Thus, in the Sahhd Bilds, ftqrl ‘ (ht') has made 

affliction a touch-stone.’ 
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b. Similarly, in the Rdmayan, and other archaic poetry, 
the perfect of pure verbs in ^ also often terminates in : 
as, ‘ hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was 

enraged;' ‘all rejoiced.’ Or the termination 

may be vff ; thus, ‘ (he) went around the 

whole world.’ 

561. In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan, the perfect 

is made to terminate in 9 , as in the Bhojpurf, Maithiil and 
M4gadhi dialects; thus, 'QT angrily he 

rushed toward heaven;’ where is for H.H. ’lirRTj from 
VRT, ‘ to run,’ ‘to rush.’ 

562. In one passage, again, we have a perfect terminating 
in (for the w just mentioned), as in the following; — 

again roared the Ten-headed.’ 

Sansk. Verbal 563.- Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, 

torm.H ia the ^ 

ndmdyan, Sanskrit or Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H.H. 

‘done,’ and ‘gone,’ we often find the coiTespond- 
ing Sk. forms, ITTT and int, as in the following ^ ^ BtftT 
ir?f '»t ‘ whose understanding have these not defiled ? ’ 

{lit., ‘made unclean’); ftf TWH! WWT ‘ 1 “ this 

way passed that day.’ 

564. Besides the participles, referred to in the last para- 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Rdmdyan. It will be sufiScient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giving lengthy examples in each 
case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmai, of the 1st 
conj.; thus, 1 st sing. or THTRltlT, ‘I salute;’ xnarfR, 

‘I behold;’ (for ^>rant^)> ‘I repeat :’ 3rd plur. 

‘they behold;’ ‘they speak;’ ‘they roar;’ 

‘they behold.’ Thus, mafiw H 
‘whom ascetics, having toUed, behold ;’ 

‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm.’ The 2nd sing, 
of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the fallowing, in com- 
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bination with the relative and correlative pronouns : tftf? 

thou art that which thou art; thy 

feet we adore ! ’ 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. A’tmane also occur : 

1st pliir., vnrnnf; salute;’ remember;’ 

‘ we worship.’ Examples are , 

‘that lord of existence we remember;’ f*iai 
‘ Raw’s lord we ever worship.’ 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai, are 

also found, viz.: ‘let him extend;’ ‘let him 

dwell;’ ‘let him save.’ More frequent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per- 
mission, ‘let it be so;’ as, 

‘ Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion.’ 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words 

is not infrequent; as, XTltf, ‘do thou protect;’ 'frff, ‘do 
thou save;’ thus, xiTf^ tJTffj ‘Protect, protect 

(me) ! O thou deliverer from the dread of existence ! ’ 

665. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, Prak. Verb 
viz.:— for Sk. fsjfiRTt:, ‘composed;’ as, 

‘who composed the Rdmayan-,’ for H. 

Sk. 3rd sing, pres., ‘ he tells ;’ fht, for Sk. fTrefa, 

3rd sing. pres, from root ‘he stands;’ ‘I salute,’ 
for Sk. 1st Sing. Atmane-, as in ityfx; 

‘again, I salute the wicked;’ for Sk. sjznfiT, 1st sing, 

pres., ‘I adore;’ as in ‘ ^ adore with- 

out ceasing the glorious Raghuhir'y and also itH'nTtii. 

Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, for Sk. from ‘to increase;’ as in 

the following ; ‘ as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods).’ 


* For the elision of ^ initial, see §§ 52, 59. 
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M^mJyan‘ **** psssive is commotily formed by conjugating the 

verb WPTTj ‘to go/ together with the perfect participle, or, 
more commonly, with the root of the verb combined with 
the suflSx Thus, ijftfz HTtf ’J >11^, ‘(the deeds 
of Itdin) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas 
’lift, ‘ that is not told/ i.e., ‘ cannot be told.’ 

a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after as a 
union-vowel, the termination unchanged for gender or 
number; thus, tNt, ‘even these are wor- 

shipped in virtue of their disguise;^ 

‘ with tlie servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed/ 

(j^ausal Verbs in Causal verbs are formed in the llama 1/071. by adding 

the Mamdyan, ^ ^ w 

or IRI to the root of the primitive, for the First, and ^ 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Hindi, instead of adding these letters to the root, form the 
First Causal by lengthening or gunatmg the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following : 

I 'he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Ved^ (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot.’ ^ifT and %ilT make their 
causals, 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 
the Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdmdyun 
follow the other method. Thus, e.g., for H.IL ' to 

burn,’ and <to call,’ the Itdmdycm often uses 

(for wr^T) and : as, e.g., ^ wft’, ‘ wbo 

have burnt village.s of Brahmans ‘ he called 
his upright servants/ 

i. Occasionally the root of the Causal is made to termi- 
nate in instead of as in the following, where 
/fill,’ is for yC'Piy ; desire.’ 
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c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic or of the 

Causal, is contracted to Thus, in the following, is 

for ‘ his lips quiver, (and) 

angry are his eyes.’ 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the 
Causal, the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the 
primitive, is not infrequently neglected. Thus, for H.H. 

^WT«rr, ‘to call,’ and f^^siT, ‘to show,’ we have sometimes, 

as, e.g., > fsm ‘ calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568 . Tiic various Compound verbs explained §§ 425-465, Compound 
also occur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. But it is 
important to notice that the parts of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many intervening words, or, 
again, are often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more- 
over, present forms more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the conj. part., the termination (or is retained. Ex- 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, 

flf^ ‘ how can the moonlight forsake the moon ? ^ ; 

?! %?T ‘ calls, as it were, the passing traveller.^ 

So also, ;^ft 'as the servants of 

llari rectify (all) these where cannot be separately 
translated, but must be connected with as a com- 
pound, = H.H. following, again, the 

parts arc inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb length- 
ened, metri gratia; ^ ^thc loveliness 

of the river, who can tell?^; where ^ is for ^ 

H.H. ^ 

Item. The studr^nt will do well to take especial notice of the separation 
tuid inversion of the parts of coinpouiids and the frequent lengthening of 
this final ^ ; as these are among the marked peculiarities ol the poetic 
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style, which, until recognized and understood, greatly embarrass the 
reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) ^ alone is often appended to the root in participial 
combinations, where in High Hindi we should have ^ or if. 
Thus, ^ lit., ‘seeing Ram and 

Ripudal are coming along ; ’ where High Hindi would have 
the first n has become 1[, and the iast is changed 
to to rhyme with the following stanza. 

669. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Rdmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

participle, as in High Hindi ; as, ^ ‘ I 

wish to marry.’ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 

the infinitive in if. Thus, »n;vr ‘ dost (thou) now 

wish to die ?’; «nr»l ‘let me go;’ 71^ 

Brnn, ‘he then began to seek for Sugrtv,’ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 
secondary verb is an inflected verbal noun in n or 
Thus, ‘SfTfF TDI ’JJT, ‘you desire to hear the 
mysterious attributes of Rdm-,’ tiff fiTT*! ^®fT, ‘for 
what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) ; ’ 

WT^, ‘when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 
For the final f , ifff is sometimes written ; thus, fiff , ‘ he 

began to tell.’ 

(4) This f is sometimes further reduced to f (metri gratid, 

t() ; thus, nrt vifTf "ff f;ff ^ Hit, ‘if thou wish to bathe in 
this lake, brother;’ arrg flTir ilTfT, ‘whose 

exploits no one was permitted to behold.’ And f also 
becomes as, ^ gn WPn, ‘he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Rdm Chandra* All these forms may 
sufier separation or inversion like those above mentioned: 
as, ^ ^ ’•H’lT, ‘ many arrows began to rain;’ 
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•TR? ^5Rr3f, ‘ he then began to repeat his own 

name/ ♦ 

570. The Avadhi, it will be observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, Avadhi and 
closely follows ths Old Baiswari of the Rimdyan, The dialect of Riw^ gation 
does not differ widely from that of A?'adh. In both we may notice in 

some words, the extreme abrasion of the leading verb before the 
auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaoni. This is well illustrated by such 
forms as Av. T|. ^ T:^‘. 5^ T^’.) for H.H. irir 

in R. H t. H m,= H.H. yyr m. in the dialect of 

Riwa, TJ final in a root is often changed to ^ before the terminations. 

Thus, ^5j, In both the 

dialects of Avadh and Riwa, the verbs ^in, %*IT> and add the 

terminations of the perfect to tlie irregular forms, yt»^> and 

In tlie dialect of Avadh, ^ is often inserted instead of l)efore 
the terminations of the perfect. Thus for H.H. ‘gone,’ Av. has 

for ‘ made,* ififRIT, etc., etc. In both Avadh and Riwa, 

we find a past contingent imperfect tense analogous to that mentioned at 
§ 548, as occurring in the Rdrndyan.f As previously remarked, neither 
in these nor in otlier Eastern colloquials does the Western Hindi 
construction with % occur. 

571. In the Bhojpuri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili dialects, we have a still Bhojpfiri 
wider divergence from the High Hindi type of conjugation, and an 
increasing approximation to the Bangali conjugational system. Each of 

these dialects, like the Avadhi, Riwdi, and the Old Baiswari, is marked 
by a much larger use of intlected forms than we find in High Hindi. 

Thus, in addition to the periphrastic form of the present, each of these, 
like many of tlie western colloquials, has also an mflected present. 

Similarly, where in western dialects, the perfect participle alone is used for 
the indefinite perfect, these dialects have all retained for this tense a full 
set of iiitlective endings. After the same analogy, tlie imperfect participle, 
which in Western Hindi is employed without personal affixes, as a 
past contingent tense, in these dialects is furnished, for this tense, with a 
complete set of personal terminations in both genders. Especially note- 
worthy, again, is the large development of honorific forms of conjugation. 

* This is a corruption of the marking the place of 

the elided IJ . Compare the remarks in § 99. 

t See Table XXII. 
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While in the western Hindi these are restricted to certain persons of the 
imperative and, rarely, the future, in these dialects they are employed in 
all tenses. In Maithili, indeed, one may say that we have two complete 
conjug^ations, the one honorific, the other non-honorific. 

a*. While singular and plural forms occur, much confusion exists as to 
their use. In particular, plural forms are constantly used for the singular 
in an honorific sense, where no special honorific forms exist. The rules as 
to the shortening of Jong vowels under certain conditions, with their 
exceptions, as given in §§ 117, US, are to be carefully noted. They 
receive illustration in all the following Tables. 

672. The paradigms of the infiected present and preterite, in Bhojpdri, 

etc., are given in Table XXI. It is to he observed that the rule for the short- 
ening of an antepenultimate vowel, which is applied in the preterite, is not 
applied in the present. Thus, we have * I see,’ hut ‘ I saw.* 

Besides the forms given in the Tables, the infiected present has honorific 
forms in and for the 2nd and 3rd persons. In Saran, besides the 
forms given in the Tables, the inflected perfect indefinite has the foll<^'ing 
honorific forms. The 1st person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ; as* ^ > ‘ f 

saw the king;’ and, to express respect to an object in the 2nd person, it 
takes the termination as, * 1 your 

honour.’ The 2nd person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination as, ^ ‘you 

saw the gentleman.’ 

a. To form a non-honorific plural, winy be affixed to the plural 
terminations in the verbal conjugation throughout ; this is written in 
Grierson’s Grammar as a separate word ; thus, ‘ they saw.’ 

Also, in Sdran, the 2nd person plural of the inflected perfect indefinite 
takes the termination when it is intended to show contempt to an 

object in the 3rd person ; as, 7f ^ ‘ you beat the 

barber;’ where * the barber’ is spoken of with contempt. 

673. In the inflected perfect indefinite, neuter verbs commonly, though 

not invariably, drop the terminations and ’’iKHEf In the 3rd masc. 
singiilar, and also take in the 3rd fem. singular, and ^ in the 3rd fern, 
plural. Thus while the active transitive verb, has the 3rd masc. 

singular, ‘ he saw 3rd fem. singular, * she saw;’ and 

3rd fem. plural, ‘ the neuter verb, ^ to 
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fall/ more commonly has, for each of these respectively, 

and f^rx:^. 

674. The periphrastic present imperfect in etc. (Table XX), 

differs only in appearance and not in meaning, from the full periphrastic 
form with the present particifde and auxiliary. It lias been formed from 
it by tlie omission of the initial if of i|T?> according to § 89, and the 
common change of ^ to T» and fusion of the auxiliary with the principal 
verb, 

675. Bhojpun makes tlie Noun of Agency by adding to the root either 

the suffix or fTTT; thus, from to see,’ we have 

‘one who sees,’ or also Three forms of the 

verbal noun occur. The first consists of the root alone; the second is 
formed by the addition of ^ ; the third, by the addition of ^ to tlie root. 
Of these the oblique forms terminate respectively in JI, and (in the 
W. only) p , or%. Thus, from ‘ to see,’ we have the following 

forms, viz ; ol.I., (in the W., ^>1,); obi., (in 

the W., obl., (only in the W.,) 

a. Beames makes the acc. singular of the verbal noun in 
giving as examples, ‘ they would not give a hearing 

it will probably be,* But this idiom, it may be remarked, 

is not confined to Bhojpurf, as I have often heard in the Central Doab 

such expressions as %% if’S ‘ he will not drink ^ 

‘ they will not mind.’ According to Beames, for the conjunctive participle 
as given in the Tables, Bhojpiiri commonly uses the oblique perfect 
participle with a postposition ; thus, on knowing/ etc. 

576. In* the present imperfect, besides the periphrastic form with 

imperfect participle, common in other Hindi dialects, JMagadhi also 
substitutes for the imperfect participle, an oblique form of the verbal noun, 
in combination with the auxiliary; giving such alternative forms as 

‘I am seeing,* and ^ or etc., ‘I .see.’ An 

analogous periphrastic tense is also formed with the same oblique verbal 
noun in combination with the past tense of the substantive verb, etc. ; 
as, ^3^15 etc., rendered by Grierson simply, ‘ I saw,’ etc. 

577. In the past contingent perfect, may be added to emphasize 
the idea of past time. In the inflected perfect the following differ- 
ences obtain between active and neuter verbs. In the 2nd singular. 
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besides the terminations used in the active verb,* nedter verbs also have 
^ nnd ^ , as filTWT or ‘ thou didst fail.* In tl)e 3rd singular, 

instead of the terminations and of active verbs, neuter verbs 

have W and as, e.g., or JnTHiT' ‘ «‘r«ck,’ but flTTW 

or he fell,* In the 3rd plural, neuter verbs do not use 

the terminations Iftif and In the periphrastic tenses with the 

perfect participle, where active verbs take the oblique form of the 
participle, as in ‘ had I seen,’ and ‘ I shall have 

struck,’ neuter verbs use the direct form, as, ‘ had I fallen;’ 

* I shall have fallen.’ ^ 

678. The Noun of Agency, in Magadhi, is formed by the addition to 
the verbal noun in If or of the affix IfT^. The verbal nouns, except 
that in ^ , as in Bhojpurf, have an oblique form, in JI and 

679. The Maithili is distinguished from all the dialects exhibited in 
this Grammar, by the extraordinary exuberance of its verbal forms. 
Although only a part of the tenses arc exhibited in full in the Tables, it 
possesses all the tenses which are found in High Hindi, and in each of these 
uses a bewildering variety of diverse forms, equalled in no other dialect. 

680. As already observed, Maithili is remarkable among the dialects 

of North India, for its frequent use of that Prakritic of which we have 
had frequent occasion to speak, and which seems to have had so much 
influence in determining the form of a large number of Tadbliava words in 
the dialects of North India. But while in most of the Hindi dialects this 
^ , where once used, has disappeared, giving rise to new combinations of 
then concurrent vowels, in Maithili, as to a much more limited extent in 
Mdgadhi, it still maintains its place, and most of all in the verbal forms. 
In these it is sometimes added to the root, as, e.g., in the substantive verb, 
ftjqi for sometimes to the tense stem, as in ‘he saw* 

(tense stem, ‘ they struck ; * and sometimes, again, 

to the personal terminations, especially those in and as, 

‘you will see; be fell ; ’ and occasionally to others, as, 

2nd plur. imperative, ‘sleep ye;* ‘you will obtain,’ 

Rarely is similarly added ; as in the strong form of the present of the 
defective auxiliary substantive verb, etc., for fgr=H.H. 


* See Table XXI. 
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581. In Maith'ili conjiig’atioii, a lon^ vowel preceding ^ or in a 

final syllable, is regularly shortened in any tense but the contingent future. 
Thus, for the Magadhl inflected perf. t3rd sing., ‘he became,’ 

Maithili has if ; so also the imperfect participle of ‘to see,’ 

with a light final syllable, is but with the heavy termination in 

It shortened to p, giving • 

a. In the Tables will be noticed many terminations containing an 
aspirated mute, as etc. These have arisen from the union of 

with a preceding smooth mute. Thus, is for 

for . for 4|Kdn|*^. etc., etc. 

582. All the periphrastic tenses denoting perfect or complete action 

are formed in Maithili after a two-fold manner; viz., by tlie combination 
of the auxiliary, either with the perfect participle, as in Western Hindi; 
or with the inflected perfect, peculiar to these eastern dialects. In the 
former case, the direct form of the participle is used in the neuter verb, 
the oblique form in the active, and the auxiliary alone is inflected ; in the 
latter case, the inflections attach only to the leading verb, and the 
auxiliary is used throughout in the 3rd pers, singular. These two forms 
are used with equal frequency, and appear to have the same meaning.*** 
Examples are or ‘ i have fallen ; 

IfS, or ‘ he has beaten.’ 

583. In the inflected perfect, the terminations diflfer to some extent in 
the case of active and of neuter verbs, ns follows : 

In the 2nd inasc. singular, besides tlie terminations of active verbs, 
neuter verbs may take and WT- 

In the 3rd rnasc. singular, transitive verbs take the terminations, 
neuters either take no termination, or else Tf, 
or 

In the 3rd masc. plural, transitives take the terminations, '^TTf lt> 
and ’srni; neuters, ff»f, 

’Vf . ’W, and 

In the 3rd fern, plural, transitives take the terminations, 

, and neuters, t. and 

584. It is to he noted that the majority of Maithili verbal forms to 
some extent may be used interchangeably, the difference being merely 
a matter of local or personal habit. This remark, however, is not of 
universal application, and the use of certain forms is determined by another 
principle. While in all the Hindi dialects, different forms are to some 

♦ See Table XX. 
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extent employed, Recording as it is desired to refer to the subject of the verb 
respectfully, or otherwise; in MaithiH, this distinction is extended so as 
also to include reference, honorific or non-honorific, also to tlje object of 
the verb. Grierson gives the following principles as regulating the 
preference of verbal forms in so far as they are determined by this 
latter consideration. 

(1) When the object, direct or indirect, in any person, is referred to 

with much respect, the terminations in or are commonly 

employed. In the 2nd plural, when an object in the 3rd plural is referred 
to with respect, the termination is used. 

(2) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 1st or 3rd person and 

is regarded as inferior, the terminations in ft, and are used. 

(3) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 2nd person, and is 
regarded as inferior to the speaker, the terminations ending in or 

are preferred. 

When it is referred to with respect, is employed. The same 

terminations are used with reference to an object in the 3rd person, 
regarded as Inferior, when the subject is in the 2nd person. 

In the contingent future, negative contingent imperfect, and the 
inflected perfect, the 1st personal forms are often used in an honorific 
sense for the 2nd.* 

585. In those conjugational forms which are formed with the imperfect 
participle and an auxiliary, it is to be observed that the Tf of the 
participle is often elided, in which case the participle and auxiliary 
are written as one word. Thus one may say and write, either 1^, 

‘I was seeing;* 

or * ‘ * 'TO* felling,’ etc., etc.f In the west, tliis ^ iS 

sometimes changed to giving such forms, e.g., as for 

or *he sees.’ But this change is not made in the 

1st pers. singular. 

586. In Maithili, the Noun of Agency is formed either by the aflSx 

added to the root, or by the aflSxes or added to the 


♦ For full explication and illustration of these rules, see Seven 
Grammars, part vi. pp. 32-36. 

t Compare the analogous formation of the Bh. pres. imperf.,; ^lg 7fpff, 
etc., for etc, where, however, the initial letter of the auxiliary, 

instead of the ^ of the participle, sufifers elision. Vid. supra., § 674. 
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verbal noun in if or fif . The Verbal Nouns are formed as in Bhojpdri, 
with variants, as in and for . The first form is 

inflected to JJ, or tiie second, to and tiie third, to Iff. Thus, from 
* to see,* come the verba! nouns, or tf^.obl,; 
or obL. «nd obi., ^RTT- 

687. Witli the possible exception of ^ ‘ to determine,*— as to the Bb., Mg., and 

existence of whicli in these dialects I have no information — the verbs noted 

as irregular in liiglt Hindi, § 391, are also irregular in the east. Also 
‘to seize,* follows the conjugation of These two in 

Bliojpiiri, Magadhi, and Maitliili substitute IfS and for and 
in the infinitive, and the conjunctive and perfect participles, with their 
derived tenses, giving such forms as the following: Bh. inf., 
perf. 3rd sing., H.H. VTT; Mt. conj. part., or 

§ = H.H. qSTi : Mg- P<-rf- 3rd sing:., = H.H. \JTT- The 

substitution of ^ for in the root of H.H. ‘ to die,* 

often takes place in Bhojpuri also in the contingent future, the past 
conting. imperfect, and the infinitive. The same is true also in N. and 
W. Maitliili; in central and eastern Maithili, however, the irregularity is 
confined to the perfect participle and its derived tenses, and the infinitive ; 
while in the extreme south, the verb is regular throughout. In some 
parts of the Maithili area, is the substitute for HX!) g^tving, e.g., such 
forms as the perf. part., or ‘ dead,’ = H.H. Other 

instances of these irregularities are the following : Bh. past conting. 
imperf. 3rd sing., Ifi'cfl, ‘had he died;’ N. Mt. past 

conting. imperf. 1st sing., ‘had I died;’ imperf. part., 

‘ dying.’ or » ‘ ^ ^ 

perfect participle and the derived tenses, as in High Hindi. In all these 
dialects, the verbs or to give,’ or ‘to take,’ are 

extremely irregular throughout ; but lack of space forbids the full 
exhibition of their peculiarities. They are given with abundant fulness 
in Grierson’s Seven Grammars. 

688. All the three dialects under present discussion, form First and Bh., Mg., t&d 
Second Causnls from verbal roots, as in High Hindi. The mode of 
formation agrees with the Braj ; viz., MTHI 1* added for the First, and 

for the Second Causal. The last is often softened to and this, 
again, is combined with a preceding vowel, giving, e.g,, from ‘ to 

see,’ variations 

from this type occur in Magadhi, which also optionally makes Causals by 
adding and MaithUi, which in some sub-dialects 
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adds ^ for the First Causal, as High Hindi; or, again, hardens the 
of the causal to 

Bh., Mg., and 689, All these eastern dialects, like High Hindi, form a periphrastic 
Mt. PasfiiTe. passive by the combination of the perfect participle with the various 
dialectic etjuivaleiits of the H.H, verb, ^TT^TT, ‘ to go;’ which is then 
conjugated throughout in combination with the participle. In addition to 
this, Bhojpuri and Maithili present also an inflected passive conjugation, 
formed by the addition of ^ to tlie root of the primitive verb. Hence 
wc have, e.g,, from the active ‘to see,’ the passive infinitive 

* to be seen,’ as well as the inflected causal, to be caused 

to see,’ * to be shown.’ It should be noted, however, that this inflected 
passive is not equivalent to the other periphrastic form, but rather 
indicates, not that something is done, but that it can be done ; as 
in the High Hindi idiom, with the periphrastic passive, 'IPI 

this book cannot be read by me;’ where 
Bhojpuri, e.g., would have the inflected passive form, , instead of 

and 590. In general, Intensive, Potential, and Completive Compound 
Verbs. verbs are formed in Bhojpdri, M^adhi, and Maithili, as iii Higli Hindi, 

by adding the verbs indicated in §§ 427-434 to the root form of the simple 
verb. But sometimes ^ is added to the root, as in the Rdmayan, and 

also, in S. Maithili, JI. Also in S. Maithili, in Potentials, is 

sometimes used instead of Cornpletives are commonly formed 

from the root, with or without the added ^ or ; but Maithili sometimes 
uses instead of this, the verbal noun in giving such alternative forms 
as liTi; and ‘ he has done eating.’ 

591 . Frequentntives are formed as in Western Hindi, by conjugating 

the verb or = H.H. with the verbal noun wliich 

agrees in form with the perfect participle. Hence we liave, for H.H. 

^^1 ‘«>in« often,’ Bh. Mg. Mt. 

fn some places Maithili uses in this combination the 
verbal noun in instead of that in 151. Desideratives are formed, as in 

High Hindi, after the same analogy, only substituting the verb n** 

for 

592. All these eastern dialects add the dialectic equivalents of H.H. 

mmi. and XIT^T, to the inflected form in p of the verbal noun of 

any verb, to form, by means of tliese severally, inceptives, Perrnissives, 
and Acquisitives. In Maithili, the verbal noun sometimes takes the 
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inflection ^ instead of JT. These forms, it will be observed, are essentially 
identical with those found in the Rdmayan, noted § 568 (1). Thus, we have, 
e.g., Bh., ^ wrJW. = H.H. urm, ‘lie beffan to say;’ Wg., 

fITVr ‘please let me speak;' Mt., ‘to be 

allowed to sit,’ etc., etc. This same form is also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with instead of the verbal noun in to form 

Desideratives ; as in Bh., ^ ^ ‘he is about to die.' But in 

Bhojpuri, wlien not immediate futurition but desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition ^ or wr. 

593. In many parts of the Maithili country, Continuatives and 

Progressives are formed, not only with the imperfect, but also with the 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.H. ‘ they are 

going away.* It is to be noted, however, that this particular combination, 
although so common in High Hindi, is not used either in Maithili or in 
Mdgadhi. Its place is taken by the Intensive compound, ^5119^ » 
or ^ 

594. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 
of the periphrastic tenses are given under each participle ; 
but it is to be understood that in most of the dialects * the 
other periphrastic tenses may be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
tenses of ‘to be’ or ^to become,’ is given first, as this 
is used in some of its forms as an auxiliary. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. They 
can be supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradigm.^. 

N.B. It is to be noted that Bbojpurf, besides the verb as given 

in the Tables, has also a strengthened form of the same, which is 

regularly conjugated througliout, after the manner of a neuter verb, and 
may also be used as an auxiliary; also, that in this dialect the nom. masc. 
plural is used for both genders in both numbers, and that other forms 
specially assigned to these in the Tables are rare and poetic. It should 
also be noted that besides tlie perfect, gwen in Table XIX., 

Magadin has also, like many other dialects, a perfect from the root 
^o, etc., regularly conjugated in both numbers, 

* Naipali seems to be the chief exception ; in the NaipiiH Gospel, at 
least, most of the periphrastic teases do nut occur. 
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Ori^^n of In- 
finitives. 


Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

595 . The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding* Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern com- 
binations of such ancient forms. 

596 . The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which 
the characteristic letters are respectively n (p) and v (5). The n-termi- 
nations are noun, no, no, nz^^, nd or ndn, n ; the n-terminations, van or 
vaun^ VO or 5o, b, Hoernle has conclusively proved that these two 
varieties of the Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two 
forms of the Sk. fut. pass. part. neut. ; the n-forms, from the participle 
in an(ya ; the v (^)-forms, from the participle in tavya,* Not only may 
all the dialectic variations of the two types he thus explained, but all the 
peculiarities of the use of the infinitive as a noun, an adjective, or an 
imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally exhibited in this 8k. 
participle, t Thus, e.g., we derive the inf. karnd ns follows Sk, (neut.) 
karaniyam, Ap. Pr. karanahan, archaic H. karanayanty Br. kamauf^, K. 
karnon or kamoy M. karyo. Me. karntiny H.H. karnd, E.H. karan. And 
the r-forms of the same arise thus: — Sk. kartavyam, Pr. kariavvam, 
kareavvam, Br. karivaun or karavaun, M. karbo, E.H. karab, 

a. An infinitive, kardau, mentioned in De Tassy’s Grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam) of 
this same affix. X 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the r-forms to be 
lengthened, as in the corresponding Marathi, kardve, but the shortening 
is probably due to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part., when used as a noun, was 
declined like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. deck, the H. obi. infinitive in e or 
d must therefore be explained as a corrupted gen, sing.§ But the Braj 
inflected infinitive in t has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so 
that, e.g., karani presupposes an original Sanskrit form, karaniye. 


♦ Vid. Journ, As, Soc, Beng,, Part I, No. 2, 1873 ; Comp, Gramm,, 
§§ 313, 314, 321. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams : 8k, Grammar, §§ 902, 905, 908, 

X Vid. Lassen : Inst, Ling, Prac,, §129, (3). 

§ Vid. § 190, a, b. 
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697. The Imperfect Participle presents two general types ; the one, 
ending in a consonant or short vowel, as, e.g., the archaic kahant, Br. I^articiple. 
kahtUf K. kahat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., O. ckalanto or 
chaldOf Br* chaltau^ M. chalto^ H.H. chaltd. All these forms have 

arisen from the Sk. pres. part. Par. in at ; the n which in one or two 
diale(!ts appears before belongs to the origintil Sk. base, and in Prakrit 
was always retained throughout the declension of the participle.* 

a. In accordance with the principles already illustrated, we must 
attribute tlie shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; 
and the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix 
Ara.f Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. noin. 
masc. sing., chalan (from chalai), Pr. ckalanto^ archaic H. chalant, K. 
chalnd, Br. chaltu or chalatUt E.H. chalat\X an augmented 

Prakrit form, chalantakoy G. ckalanto and chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto^ 
and, finally, H.H. chaltd. The infiections are explained in § 190, a, b. 

The unique Kum^oni form in ndn is connected by Beames with a form in 
anto. This last form I have heard in the adjacent state of Qarhw41 near 
the snowy ranges, which confirms Beames’ explanation. 

698. The Perfect Participle occurs under three general forms, of 

p6riGct 

which, the Ist ends in a, the 2iid, in a long vowel, (f, o, on, or e. In the participle. 
3rd form, I is the characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle in ta. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. 
participle, ns having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms 
have come from an increased T’rakrit, participle, ending in taka for 
The y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has arisen 
from the i which, according to Vararuchi, was inserted before the par- 
ticipial termination much more freely in Prakrit than in Sanskrit. || To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, chala or cAo/, (in the passive 
conjugation, cAo/i,) has been reduced from the Sk. participle ehalitah ; 


♦ Vid. Monier-Williams ; Sansk. Grammar, § 141 ; Lassen : In»t. Ling, 
Prac.i § 127 (1). So also Beames, except that he refers the E.H., inf. in n 
to the Sk. neut. verbal noun in nam. See Comp, Gramm., vol. iii., § 74. 
t Vid. § 100. 

I Vid. § 85. 

§ So also Beames: Comp, Gramm., vol. iii., p. 124. 

II Vid. Prdk. Prak, ; vii., .32. 
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while from a Prakrit participle, ckalitakah, have come the longer forms, 
thus: — Pr. chalitakah, chalitaOy chaliao. Br. chalyau^ M. chdlyo, K. 
chaloy H.H. chald, 

a. In the peculiar adjective form of the Mdrwdri participle, formed with 
the affix roy as chdlyoroy etc., ro is identical with the same affix in the 
pronominal adjectives, and is to l)e connected with the Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no 
suggestion of a diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these partici- 
ples, ro or /oy and Marathi, id, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

d. The peculiar GarhwdH participle in e, may be explained by the 
substitution of a for i as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic 
instead of sandhi as in the other dialects ; thus : — chaldo, chalayOy 
chalaya, chale.^ 

(2) It has been common to regard the I of the perfect participle in tlie 
eastern Hindi dialects, — found also in Gujerdti,’ Marathi, Bang^li, and 
Oriya, — as having arisen from the i of the Sanskrit participle, through rf, 
dy and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to /, is the exact 
reverse of that which these dialects constantly exliibit in other words, it is 
highly improbable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in 
this [)articiple only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in ly (which is found also in the Prakrit dialects, coexistent with those in 
d and r,) historically followed tlie use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that in this participle in /, we have a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in ty and having no connexion with it.f 

(3) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs, ending in na, na, 
etc., is to he connected with the 8k. perf. pass, participle in na. Many 
verbs which in Sanskrit formed this participle with tiiy iii Prakrit preferred 
the affix na, l^hus, e.g., we have in Prakrit, dinritty for 8k. dattUy whence 
H. dlndy etc., for diyd. 


Origin of Con- 
junctive 
Participle. 


599. The Conjunctive Participlcy in most of its forms, at least, must, I 
think, be connected with the Sk. indecl. past act. participle in ya or tvd. 


* Vid., § 79, L 

t Since this was written, the same view has been suggested and argued 
at length by Beanies, who suggests a roinparisoii with the Slavonic I of 
the preterite. See his Comp, Gramm,, vol. iii., pp. 135, 13(i. 
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(1) The Sk, termination ya in Prakrit became ia, wlience, e.^., from 
Sk. chalya, Pr. chtUia, Br. etc., chali, and chal. When tiie siguificant 
termination had thus almost or quite vanished, the corresponding 
participle of the ever convenient root krU ‘ to do/ viz., kari or kar^ (Sk. 
kritya, Pr. Arana,) was pressed Into service, and appended to the remainder 
of the old participle; whence, Br. c/talikari, H.H. chalkar, etc. The 
other affix, ke or kai, is another form of this same participle, and has 
arisen from kari, by the elision of r, and satidhi of a and i.* A still 
further reduction gives us the Garhwali affix, k, for Arc, as, e g., in mdrUc. 

(2) a. Ill the d which is added to the root in Mairwdri, to form such 
conjunctive participles as marline, sunune, etc., we probably have the 
remainder ofahe other Prakrit affix of the past act. participle, viz., tuna 
or dna, for the ancient Vedic tvdnam,^ Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mritvd, 
Prakrit had marauna, whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic 
laws, maraun, marau, and maru, as in Mair. ntarune. 

b. For the explanation of the syllable ne, however, we most look 
elsewhere. For although one might be tempted at first thought to see in 
this n the n of the old Prakrit affix una, as in the n of the similar Marathi 
participle, it is clear that this would not account for the lengthened form 
ill ne. The true analogue of this Mairwdn participle is to be found, not in 
this participle in una, but in the Giijerati participle in ine, {ine), in which i 
represents the remainder of the other Prakrit affix ia, while ne, as Beames 
has correctly observed, is to be identified in origin with the ne or nen 
which, in Giijerdti and some Hindi dialects, is the sign of the objective ; 
a form derived from the Sk. participle, lagya, H.H. lagi, through the 
common change of an initial I to «, an elision of g, and sandhi of the then 
coucurrent vowels. § Both the Gujer^ti and Mairw^ri forms tlius rest upon 


* This is still .ised in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H.H. karke. 
Thus, have heard a villager say, kas ke jah’i — H.H. kaisd karke jaoge, 
lit., * * § doing what, will you go? i.e,, ‘how will you go?.’ This succession 
of forms seems clearly to show that Trumpp, in his excellent bindhi 
Grammar, is mistaken in identifying this ke with the Siudhi je, of the 
same participle, and so with the Sk. affix, ya, Pr. ia. \id. Sindhl 
Grammar, p. 283. 

t Vid. Monier- Williams, Sansk. Grammar, i 555, a. 

J Comp, Gramm., vol. iii., p. 233. 

§ For illustrations, see Beames : Comp. Gramm., vols. i**p‘ 248, ii., p. 260. 
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the Sk. indecl. past act. participle ; the former on the common form in ^a, 
the latter on the Vedic form in tvdnam ; the former yielding the termina- 
tion I, the otiier, 6, Then, where the other dialects added to this abraded 
form, the conjunctive participle of kari, Mairw^rl, with Gujerati, took 
for the same purpose the same participle of lagnd.* 

(3) With another form of this participle in iydna (§ 498) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in ddni ; as, e.g., kariddni, whence, if d 
he elided, and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydna. In the suffix 
6er of the Kiimaoni form of this participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now recognize, with Beames, the Sk. behU H. ber, ‘time;’ thus, 
Ku. kari her, == H.H. karke, is, lit., ‘ at the time of doing.’ 


Origin of 
Noun of 
Agency. 


600. Of the affixes wdla and hdrd, used with the inflected infinitive to 
form the Noun of Agency, wdlti is the Sk pdlaka^ and hdrd^ Sk. kdraka.^ 
This etymology of wdld may he illustrated by H. gwdldy for Sk. gopdlaku. 
The h of hdrdf if not organic, from kh for A:, was inserted to prevent the 
hiatus caused by the early elision of the k ; thus, the order of derivation 
would be, e.g., chalanikdrd, chalmidrd^ chalanihdrd. By a further elision 
of r and hardening of t, etc., chalanidrd readily yields the Naip<^tU form, 
chalanyd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore, in fact, an 
objective genitive, under the government of a suffix. 


Origin of Con- 601 • The tense- forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent 

ting, future future (and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,), have all arisen from 
and Infl. Pres. ^ ^ ^ 

Prakrit modifications of the Sk, present Parasmai. It is to he noted that 

Prakrit often substituted for the Sk. terminatioiis, in the Lst sing, and 

plur., the full forms of the substantive verb, viz., sing., nniki, = Sk. aamU 

and plur., amhot = Sk. smah. On the strength of this analogy, I 

assume a Pr. 3rd sing, in atihit = Sk. asti. This will explain, as the 

regular Pr. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, in Iii,X Similarly, I 

would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Prakrit form, ahanti, 

for atanti (Sk. tanti), of the siihstantive verb, as the original of the Hindi 


* In the former edition I expressed a diflferent opinion, failing to see 
the bearing on the question, of this termination ine of the Gnj. participle. 

t So Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 75, and Bearnes, Comp. Gramm,, 
vol. iii., p. 238. Others have suggested dhdraka, as in 1st ed. 

X Beames supposes tlie h to be inserted to prevent hiatus after elision 
of the Prakritic d. 
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form in hln. The following table, with the appended notes, will enable 
the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


Sanskrit. 


PEESENT. 

Prakrit. 


Hindi Forms. 


0 $ 


IS 

% 

£ 


en 


1. chaldmu 

2. chalati, 

3. chalatL 

] . chaldmah, 

2. chalatka, 

3. chalantu 


{ chaldmu 
chalamhu 

chalasi, 

[ chaladL 
chaldL 
{chalatihi)? 
\(chalasati) ? 

{ chalama, 
chalamho, •ha. 

( chaldmu. 
chaladham. 
chalaha. 
Achalahanti)} 

4 chalenti. 
^chalajja. 


chalddn^ chdlaun^ chalun, etc. 

t chalasi, ehalahi, chaldi, 
ckalaif chale. 

j chalahi, chaldi, chalai. 

\chale. 

I chaldn^ chalaun, chaldn, 
chalahin, chalain, chalen, 
chalin, chalan, chalin, 

fchalahu, chaldu, chalo. 
\chald. 

chalahin, chalan, chalain, 
chalain, chaler^, chalai, chalin, 
chalayyan, chale. 


! 


Rem. 1. The 1st pcrs. forms, sing, and plur,, present a difficulty of 
which I can offer no solution better than that suggested by Beames, that 
they have arisen from an exchange of the sing, and plur. forms, orperhiips 
by a transfer of the 3rd plur. to the 1st pers., in the speech of the 
illiterate.^ 

Rem. 2. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for 
a after the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the termina- 
tions in Old Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other 
Hindi forms. 

602. According to Vararuchi,t Prakrit sometimes substituted jja and 
jjd for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. Hence have 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm,, vol. iii., pp. 105, 106. 
t Prdk. Prak., vii., 20. 
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Orij'in of 
Future forms 


nrisen the dialectic Hindi preit. and fut. forms in ay a and iyu, as mariya^ 
rnaraya = martd haiy etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Vararuchi,* who states tliat jja or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future, and imperative. 

603. (1) The various inflected h»rms of the Absolute Future, with « or ^ 
ns the characteristic letter, are all to he connected, not with the 1st future, 
as has been suggested, but rather with the 2iid future, of the Sk. verb. 
The sji of the 8k. tense, had already become h in the Apnbhransic Prakrit.f 
Space will not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 

FUTURE. 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 

chdlasytm, chdldsiin, etc. | 
clidlahdn, chalihaun, j 

chalaihaun, etc. | 

chdlasl, chdluhi. 
ehalihasi, chdlikuhi, 
c/ialaihai, chalihai, 
vbdlasf, chdluhi, 
chalihaki, chalihai, 
chulaihau 

chdlasydn, chdlnhdn, 
chalihahin, chalihahu 
chdlasyo, chdluho, 
chalihahu, chalihau, 
chdlasl, ctidlahl, 
chalihahin, chalihain. 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the b type 
we might perhaps recognize a fragment from the Sk. suhst. verb, bhd. 


* Prdk, Prak,, vii., 21. 

t Lassen : Jnst, Ling, Prac., §§ 177, 1 ; 186, 2. 

X Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination 
throughout. Hence, doubtless, come the longer inflected forms in the 
Rdmdyan, 


1 

1 . chalishydmi. 

1 

1 chalissdmL-himi, 


ychalissam, 1 1 


2 . chalishyasi. 

j ehalissasi, •hisi, \ j 

i 

^chalihmasi.X '1 

! 

! 

3, chalhhyaii. 

i 

j [chalissatthi) ? | J 


1 1 . chalhhydmah. 

( chalmdmo, etc. j 
1 cAa/i^iWmo,tetc. 1 

1 

1 < 
i ? 

i 

j 2 . chalisjiyatha. 

^ cfbalissadha. ( 

y{€halissadhati)? | 


3 . chalUhyantL 

( chalissanti. [ 

ychalihissanti. 1 
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after the analogry of the Latin future in ho. But the considerations urged 
by Beames in his Comp, Gramm,y vol. iii., since pubHstied» have led me to 
change my mind, and I now agree with him in deriving these 6 futures 
from the Sk. fut. pass, participle in tavyam, Pr. iawam, combined in 
some of the dialects with fragments of the subst. verb, as. Against the 
derivation of this fut. h from it is urged (1) that the bh of hh& in all 
other cases has become, in the modern dialects, not b, but h ; and (2) that 
it always retains the characteristic vowd, o. To these considerations I 
would add (3) t\iat the derivation from the Sk. fut. pass, participle is 
confirmed by the fact that in modern Hindi, the inf. in wcf, confessedly 
derived from the other Sk. fut. pass, participle in aniya, is used in 
combination with the subst. verb, to denote futurity (commonly with a 
suggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Beames* 
hypothesis.’*' In Sanskrit, the copula was commonly omitted with this 
participle, a usage probably represented by the Old Baiswari iodecliiialde 
future in Ao, where, e.g., mdriba^ represents Pr. mdriabba, for Sk. 
mdritavyd. In the Riwai forms. Sing., (1) mdravyeun^ (2) mdribes; Plur. 
(1) mdrabaiy (2) mdriba, we have the combinatiim, for greater precision, 
of the participle with fragments of the substantive verb. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit 
future failed to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite 
in meaning, the people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
forms of the present, one of two new terminations. These terminations 
now exist, the one as g«w, go, or g«, the other as Zo, Idy or lyo. Of these, 
the former is the past pass, participle of the Sk. gam, ‘ to go,’ gatah, 
Pr. gao, Lo may be connected with the Sk. pass, participle lagna, Pr. 
laggo, of the root Their inflections are derived as in Tadbhava 

nouns of the same terminations. 

* So in Sanskrit, this participle was already sometimes used 4o. denote 
simple futurity, with no suggestion of propriety or obligation. See 
Monicr-Williams : Sansk, Grdmm,, § 907. 

t Beames has assigned to these future terminations in gd and lo, the 
same origin as above suggested in the former edition. He adds the 
confirmatory illustration of the latter case, that in all the modern Aryan 
languages of India, the verb lagnd is used in combination with other 
verbs in an inceptive sense. Vid. Comp, Gramm,, vol, iii. 160-163, The 
relation of gd to the tense stem is illustrated by the fact that it is even yet 
occasionally separated from it by the emphatic particle hi, as in kardnhigd. 
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Rem* In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, 
conrififire with tlie future the EngHsli idiom, * 1 tun going to say,* which 
is nearly equivalent to the future, * I shall say/ 


Origin of Im* 
perutivo 
Forms . 


604. In the Imperative the A-forms, //a, bi, bo, etc., represent the 8k. 
future pass, participle, in tavya* The 2nd sing, in ««, ju, appears to stand 
for the Sk, 2iid sing. imp. Atm. in m/, Pr. (tsu. The common 2nd plur. 
sniper, in o, Br. au„ has arisen from the older Hindi termination, ahuy 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. iinper. Atm. 
in dhvdtn ; so that the order of deriviitioo would he, e.g,, chaladkvamy 
chalahutiy chaiahtty ehalaUy chalo* Or it may lie cojmected, like the 2ud 
plur. present, with the Prakrit lermiuntion dham. The imp. 2n(i sing, in 
hi is to he identified with the Sk. termination hi of the same, in verbs of 
Classes 2, B, 5, and 1), and the /Mi, wliich in Vedic Sanskrit was the 
universal termination of the 2nd sing, inipcrative. The 2 ik 1 sing, in si 
and the ‘Ird sing, forms in „i, //i, e, /ti, etc., as also the 1st and Jh d plur. 
in etc., have. 1 suspect, arisen from a Prakriiie confusion oi tlm 
imperative terminations witii tlio.sc of the present. The foiiowing table 
will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 


IMPERATIVE 



Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Tinpi Forms. 


!, chaldni. 

1 chaldmu. 

(‘halavH, chat {( 11 . 

: X ■ 

■< . 


1 

^ chatasUy chiiiuhh 

{ehaiu.my chala,d, vhalahi 

■ «- 

2. chaia. 

1 vhaluy cha'uiy chule, etc. 


1 chnla. 

: X 

'1. rhdiatu, 

! 

chaiadUy r/taluu. 

ihiiiuy rhalCy eic. 

; j 

i 

f 

1. chaldma, 1 

■ ^ ^ 1 
chaldmOy etc. j 

chalcn, etc. 

i 

! 

i 

i 

i chalahuy chalau. 

X ■ 

2, c ha lata, ! 

vhalaha, r/udadham* 

j thalo. 


i 

1 


' X 

{ 

.'j. rhahmtu, j 

chaiautu, , 

chaleuy etc. 


Origin of'Ke- 605. The Respectful forma of the Imprrutivc are to be oxplainvfi i'x 
Kpectfui ! onns j above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inseiting jja before the verhi * 
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terminatioiis.’^ T!ie followhiu- r<miparison8 will illustrate the derivation : 

Pr. 2u(l |)lor. imp. (alternaf’v?- form), ('halijjnilhani (or cliaUjjidham)^ 

OJi. chaliyakuy etr.., chuiijyo or chuUjo, H.H. chaliyo. Or, ai^ain, 

2nd piur. Pr. chailijjahay {ehalijjda), Br. chalijjai or ehaUje (for 
chalijjaya), II.H. vluiiiye. 

606 - As the remaining* tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
coml)ination with the auxiliary suhst. verb, we may here briefly indicate Subst. Verb, 
the origin of its various forms. These have arisen, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radicals, as, hhu, and sthu ; and, besides these, in other dialects, from 
the radicals, Sk. rahy vrity la^y and Pr. uchchh, 

(1) To as must lie referred the pres., hiin, haiy etc., with its dialectic 
variants. Hut, as Beames has truly said, it is iinpossihle to derive these 
from the Prak. amhiy (for Sk. rt,v/ni),t and they apparently compel ns to 
assume another Pr. form, wherein us was conjugated, like most Prakrit 
V)?rhs, afl»*r the model of hkuy adding a to the root in the prevent. 

Assuming this, then the order nf derivation, as illustrated in the Hindi 
dijilerts, will he as follows: — (D Sk. asml, Pr. (ahdinir) O.B. 

(ihatbt, A. ahnniUy Hr. hanriy H.H. /i«w, II, un. (2) Sk. assi, Pr. {afutsif) 

O.B, ahasi, ahahi, dhiy ahiib alitfi ; A. a/i<iSy ahaSy aliCy etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivatives from the Sk. present. M'he suggestion of 
Be.ames that to this same root we are probably to refer tlie Mar. past tense, 

/lo ffttr Sk. H.H. f//d, is corroborated by the fact tliat tliis 

tendency to suhslitute h for Sy is cliaracteristic of tlie Manvfiri. To the 
same root, ! am now inclined, witli Beaincs, to assign K. hato,X for Sk. 
pres, participle, sautit ; though the change from a present tn a past sense, 
is a ditficulty which is hardly yet removed. 

* On tlds tojdc, ijassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says : 

Conjlcio . „ . arviius limitnfain fulsse regulatfi id* «//hv, et rtdafum ease 
iucrt*mf!utiitn pift 'issbntmi atl JftnnaSy yu(W potvntiaH at praaativo Sansar, 
respimdannty tnst, hin;'. Vrna., § 124, 

t Comp, Cramrn., voi. iii., p. 1/2. 

X It is against the derivation of this form from tdid — suggested in the 
1st ed. — that it fails to explidn the substitution ot a h>r u, and the 
ret#uilion of the t of f/hutuy vUiich elsewhere in the modern derivatives of 
this participle is rejected, f therefore accept the above exjdaifation of 
Ih'jimes, tin ji better '.'an {>e show’n. See Beanies: (omp, Cruoirn.y 
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(2) To the root bh(t must he assigned all other forms of the subst, 

verb witli initial h ; as also the dialectic forms with initial hh. These 
present little difficulty, and the following illustrations of tlieir derivation 
will suffice : — 8k. pres. Par., 1 sing., bhavdmi^ Pr. {Jiuvdmi ?) ; E. and W. 
Rajp., hvf* * * § ^n ; other dialects, hoiSin, etc. : 8k. fat. Par., 1 sing., 

bhavL^ydmi ; Pr. {huvisniimi ?) ; E. Rajp. hvegyun, hvesun ; Br. hoihaun^ 
hvai/taun, etc. : Sk, past pass, part., bhtUa; Pr. (bhavio?) ; Br. bhayau ; 
A. bhavd\ O.B., R. bhd^ etc.: Sk. pres, part., bhavat\ Pr. liuvanto\ 
archaic W. Hindi of Cliand, hunto ; Br. hutau, etc.* 

(3) From the Sk. past part., stkita, root Bthd, has arisen the Hindi 
past tense, tbd, of the subst. verb. G. gives the earlier form thayo^ where 
y marks the place of the elided f, whence, again, Br. tho, and so H.H. thd^ 
Naip^li presents this participle, inflected with fragments from the root as^ 
thus : — Sing. (1) thiydn ; (2) t/iis ; (3) thiyd, Plur. ( 1) thiyiin ; (2) thiyau ; 
(3) thiyd.f Beames instances as analogous changes, O.B. ga, for Sk. 
gnta ; the affixes kd, for Sk. krita, and lo or Id, for Sk. lagna. 

With this same root, sthd, and not achchh,X I prefer to connect the 
Himalayan and Rajputana forms of the substantive verb with initial chh. 
For the Sindlil,§ contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the vi'est, forms 
the present of its subst. verf) from this roi)t, thus, thiun, thien, etc. ; and the 
connection of the Garhwali and Kurndoni mountaineers with the Rajputs 
of the further South and West is admitted. The transition to the chh 
fm*m scarcely needs exposition ; i would harden into ^ before the following 
vowel, and thy a would pass by a familiar phonetic law into chha. 


* In the first edition I connected this with bhdta ; but the intermediate 
form witli Anusvdr given by Beanies, together with tlie retention of t, 
seem to justify him in deriving it as above. See Comp, Gramm,, vol 
iii., pp. 202, 203. 

t See Beames, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., p. 200, 

X So in the first edition of this Grammar; as also Beames, Comp* 
Gramm., vol. iii,, pp. 180, 187* But a similar argument from contiguous 
forms, will, I think, lead us still to postulate this root achchh, as the 
origin of the c/tA-fornis as in Eastern Hindi. 

§ And also Gujerftti. See Shdpur JEdaljVs Grammar, pp. 72-81. 
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PEESENT OF SXJBST. VERB. 



Sindhf. 

M^r. 

Kumaoni. 

GarhwaH. 

Naip^li. 

oe 

1. thidn. 

chhdu. 

chhyaun. 

chhaun. 

chhur^. 

D 

2. thien,thin. 

chhaL 

chhai. 

chhai, chka. 

chhas. 


3. thie. 

chhau 

ckha. 

chha. 

chha, chhe. 

cS 







1. thidn. 

chhdn. 

chhnydn. 

chhavdun. 

chhdn. 

s 



chhon. 

chhaun. 

chhaun. 

at 

2. thio. 

chho. 

chhd. 

chhayal. 

chhau. 

CL* 




chhau. 

chhan. 


3. thiani. 

chhcu. 

chhan,chhin. 

chhan. 

ckhain. 


(4) The use of the root rah^ instead of sthd^ in this tense, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to the eastern dialects ; the forms call for no 
special remark. 


(5) In the Bh. hdtiuy hate, bdy appears the Sk. root vrit. These forms 
appear to be connected with the Sk. pres. A'trn., sing^, (1) varte^ (2) 
vartase^ (3) variate \ rt passing into and the terminal syllables being 
contracted into e, etc., on the usual principles. 

(6) The discussion of the future in fo, § 003 (3), gives the key to the 
Garhwali present of the subst. verb. Sing., to, Plur., /d, in which, again, 
we must recognize a form derived from Pr. laggo, for the Sk. past pass, 
part., lagna^ root lag. No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
verb lagnd in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing duty, as here, for the 
substantive verb. 

(7) The Mt. present of the subst verb, Sing. (1) chMn, (2) chhe, (3) 
acbh, must be considered in connexion with the neighbouring Oriya and 
Bangdli, which furnish for these the forms, O. ack/ii, achhtit achhi^ etc., 
and Bang, dchki, dchhis, dchhe, etc., together with the Bh. khe, all which 
are fully explicate<l by reference to the root acftchh, which was substituted 
in Shaurasenic Prakrit for the Sk. as, * to be.’ This root was conjugated 
like all Prakrit verbs; thus. Pres. Sing. (1) achchhdmi; (2, 3,) aehchhiii^ 
Plur , (1) achchhduio ; (2) achchhattha ; (3) achchhanti.* 

* See Vararuchi : Prdk, Prak., xii. 19, 20; Lassen : Inst, Ling. Prac., 
p. 346 ; and consult the full discussion of this roct and its derivatives by 
Beames, Comp, Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 180-187. He sugge,.ts that achchh 
may represent the Sk, ak^, * to seem,’ ‘ to appear.’ 
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Origin of M&r- 607. The formation of the Mdrwiiri preserit, by Hiiiliog- (!ie piesent of 
the substantive verb tn a form wliich, a.s !ui^ been hhn< p vvas itself 

a true present, is to be explained by the ambiguity vviik’li had. vonte lo 
attach to that tense. As it was often used as a contingent future, and 
therefore did not, per any longer denote present time, Munvan .solved 
the difficulty by adding again, as of old, but iu a sao.leni hnun, the 
present of the substantive verb. Most oth^r diideets met the case, hy 
dropping the old present as sucli, and forming a new present with the 
imperfect participle. 


Origin of 
Inflected 
Perfect and 
Present. 


608. (I) In the partially inflected perfect tense which is used in the 
Ramdyan, the terminations in the sing., (1) -euri, (2, 3,) -au^ -e.v/, -e//?, 
niasc., and -t«n, -wi, fern.; and in the plur., f2l ehu, -ihu, {‘-i) -ca, 
represent abraded fragments of the Sk. sub.st. verb, asmi, am, etc.'^ The 
sense of their meaning having been lost, the modern form of the snhst.. 
verb has again been added in Riwiii, as mureff ha'}^ * he has *irrnck,/ 
just ns in Mdrwdn it is added to the remainder of the old Sk, present, as 
in mdrai chhai, * he strikes.’ 


(2) Traces of the same inflectional additions to tlie prearnt inu 
appear in Garhwali, and in such O.B. forms as khitevn, ‘ \ could ea‘ f 
janityaunf ‘had I known;’ atmtehu^ ‘had yon come,’ etc.; found in the 
Rdmdyan, always in the sense of a past conditionuLf 


Origin of 609. (1) The Sk. causal affix, ayoy in Pivdcrit became c. Thi'^ r wa*' 

Causal Forms, gotnetimes added directly to the root; but very commonly, which 

Sanskrit was added only to certain roots ending in vowe)?, in IVakrit ohs 
added, with d prefixed, to many other roots before the, causal termiriation. 
This pt again, was early changed to b or r\ so that, c.g., for tlie 8,k. 
causal base, kdraya^ from kri, Prakrit exhibits not ordy here but kardrr 
(for kardpe), whence, in succession, the crnsul hjises, Br. k<irdva, G. 
karaUf H.H. kard. The o, which occurs in two or three 11. M. verlus, as, 
e.g., bhigondf is a contraction of dva. 

a. The Sk, pd, ‘to preserve,* inserted a euphonic I, in^^tead of />, before 
the causal affix, making (w’hence H. pdlnd). It is probable that 

in Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and so may be the 


* Compare a similar usage in such Sk. pi! rases ddisfita .fw/, ‘1 am 

commanded.* Vid. Monier- Williams : Hamk, Grammar^ } 8,95. 
t Vid. sup., § 657- 
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original of the I (in many <lialects, r) which is fonuO in many Hindi 
Causals, as, e.g*,, pildndt Inthldnd^ etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit Causal in aya, J^ralcrit, ^ is 
represented "m Hindi hy many Caiisais of the 2nd form 421, 2), i)i 
which, altliough the causal affix at/a (Pr. r\ has disnppeured, Hindi 
stlU retains the ancient vriddhi or^tta of the vowel of rise radical svllahle. 
Tims, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, np/vint, ‘to burst ’ (represented in 
H. phatnd), comes the causal base, ^^thdtaya (Pr. ))hdfh:'f\ whence H. 
phdrnd. 

610. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding 
ijja to the root, instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya* From this Prakrit 
formation has arisen the modern Murwari passive in (/ffwo, ns, e.g., 
karUortOy ‘to be done/'t Similarly are to be expiained the Naiimli 
passive in inuy and also the pres, passive participles in yatiiy found in the 
Rdmdyan 56f>, «). and certain passive forms in u/f^\ mrdhty^y ' it is 
praised.,^ for Sk. shld^-hi/atf', etc. In all these, iJJa hav been, softened 
to iya. 

u. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of tisc Sk. pass, affix to t!ie 
iim)! consonant of the root, as, e.g. in diwii, for .Sk. driihyatr.l IVom 
this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs with ajms'^lve sense; 
os, e.g., niijrknd, ‘ to he watered,’ w hich is for nrheharid, ami is properly 
H pa-si VC derived from tl»e Sanskrit root sick {sificnji of v/iiic!i tite passive 
tmse isS sichya, Pr. ttichcha. 

* The Magadhi Prakrit excepted. V5d, Vararuclii : Rrdk. f^rak.y v\\. 
8, 9 ; Lassen : Inst, JAn^. Prac,, p. 434. 

t So the neighimuring Sindhi regidnriy forms a passive by adding to 
the verbal root tfje termination Ja or iju: as frorri karanUy |Mt.ss. karijanu. 

■J; Vaniruchi: Prdk. TraA:,, vill. fj/, 58. 


Orison of In- 
flected Passive. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF DERIVATIYE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

I. 0/ Derivatives. 

611. The general principles which govern the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter III.: 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhava words of various classes are derived, either from 
original roots or from secondary formations. 

612. The following are the most common forms of Abstract 
Nouns. 

(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract 
nouns: as, (vb. ^TPC’IT), ‘a beating;’ (vb, 

‘speech.’ A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gunated in these nouns: as, e.g., •inw (vb. ‘walk,’ 

‘ behaviour ;’ ^ (vb. ‘ harmony.’ 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in 'SHtf 
('?n’3, ’?n^, or as, ?r 5 fT^, ‘salvation;’ ‘adorn- 

ment,’ etc. 

Rem. 1. In many such words the final is identical with the ^ (Sk. 
T|) which is the cliaracteristic of the causnl affix. Altliough this has 
disappeared from the Causals in High Hindi, it is retained in almost all 
the dialects ; so that the original Hindi form of the causal root, e.g., of 
^Twr, was not but Hence appears the propriety of 

placing such words as the above under this class. It should be remarked, 
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however, that many words with this final labial express the abstract idea, 
not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns will be explained 
below (3). 

Rem, 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived 
from the indiiitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive 
and the noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) -if (for Sk. ■sf, forming neuters in ■*!) is added to verbal 

roots to form abstract nouns ; as, (vb, 

‘walk;’ (vb. ‘dying.’ 

(3) and are added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns : as, (vb. ‘ an ascent ;’ 

’ ga pf (vb. ‘rising;’ (vb. ^aisTT), ‘fastening.’ 

gj, or is sometimes written for the final tg. 

a. is sometimes added instead of giving the 

same sense ; as^ 

Rem, All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. afiSx, ^ 
or Slndhi preserves the hardening it however to t, 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the 

affixes ipr, and These are often added to 

causal roots: as, from ^vrT5TT> ‘to make,’ ‘a fabrica- 
tion,’ also ; from ‘to call,’ ‘calling;’ 

and also to adjectives; as, from <«'^«||, ‘bitterness;’ 

from ‘greasiness.’ 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in or 

or (for or : as, whft or ‘a 

touchstone;’ ‘deliverance;’ which are connected, 

respectively, with 

Rem. Many of these have their origin in the Sk. ^Prt« ’state,’ ‘con- 
dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. suffix f^. 

(5) Very common is the affix ^ (Sk. ■?!), forming abstract 

nouns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 
‘high,’ ‘height;’ ‘bad,’ ‘ badness;’ 

‘a ball,’ ‘ roundness ;’ ‘a boy,’ ‘boy- 

hood.’ 
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tt. Wheo aildetl to causal roots, (for forms nouns 

denoting the price j)ai(i for t!ie work denoted by the verb : 

from ‘to cause to wasli/ ‘the price paid 

for washing;' ‘to carry over/ ‘ferriage;' 

‘ price of carriage/ etc. 

(6^ Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 
adjectives and verba! roots the affix as, from 

^?rrrt;, ‘cleverness;’ from ‘cheating.’ 

{/) Many Tatsama fein. abstract nouns arc formed with 
tlic affix (sometimes t%) : as, ‘ the mind ; ' 

{ -f f?T ), ‘ intelligence ; ’ , ‘ languor.’ 

a. In Hindi' Tadbhava nouns Jilso, this suffix is added to 
verl»al roots; but is either dropped or lengtiiened. Thus, 
Wnr^, ‘priee’ (vb. W^nn, the radi(*a! a being lenetiicn' d) : 

(for Wff?r«rT?), ‘increase’ (vb. S{?:«fT)r 

‘rise (in price)’ (vb. 

(8) Tutsaina inasc. abstracts are formed from nouns aisd 
adjectives, by the affix as, from ‘God 

‘divinity;’ ‘heavy,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘ digni?y.’ 

«. This affix, through different Prakritic inoditications, has 
become in Tadbhava words, tj, ijt, tfsrf, or tfsrT: as, from 
‘old,’ or ‘old age;’ gj^cRT, ‘a child,’ 

or, more rarely, W'f 1 > ‘childhood.’ t? is very rare; 
examples are: ‘maturity ;’ ‘ senility.’ tT'ft also, 

very rarely occurs ; as, ‘ wantonness.’ 

(0) A few abstracts are formed from adjcc'tivcs with ; 
a ^3 3TS11, ‘ coolness.’ 

(10) Many Tatsama fern, abstracts arc formed from 
adjectives with the affix 7TT : as, from ^renTTj ‘ courtesy 
from Tjf^, Tyf^ar, ‘ holiness.’ Others are formed by affixing 
to roots and, rarely, as, ‘desire;’ ‘thirst.’ 

a. For ht, fTlt; is! often substituted; as, ff>r 

‘ beauty.’ 
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(11) abstract nouns are termed front Sanskrit roots 

or iH>ininal bases, by adding; (Sk. i: as, 

‘Iiy:btnes.s;’ ‘ pvatness.’ 

а. In Hindi, tliis tenidnalioa has become as, e.gr., in 

^ height length; 

(12) Otlier Sanskrit abstracts (muit.) occur in Hind!, 

formed fnim nominal bast's with the sut’nx as, e.g,, 
‘kingdom;' ' lordship/ But HuKii very i'onimonly 

drojis this ; as, c.g., in 

б. 13. The following t(nmiinatioiLs are used to form nouns 
denoting ^l^ena/ or Of rnpafion. 

(1) o^k. as thus used with inflected infinitives, 

has aln'ady been noticed. It is als(» added to nouns to denote 
Mu.te>tp;U!on as, ^a milkman;' and to verbal 

I'oo'l > : a s, ^ a gu 4r< l ' 

0 But soinc; temii nat 1 ug In bav»‘ come 

direeUy from old Sanskrit eomnourul^ : as^ e.g., ‘ a 

(•(uvbenld Sk. Dialectic variatir)ns of tins aflix are 

TfTt' ^TT,:* etc. 

(2) From the Sk. ^ve liave ifTTT or with 

verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been alrciuly luOieed. 
'l ids affix is oeea-^ionally added to nouns, when the penult ot 
the noun is sometimes sh<n1ened : as in tt*!?TTT^ water- 
carrier.’ Variation'; of tliis affi.x are tfie iollowing, 

c'. }Ve elisi<?n of'^ in the ioregoing, we have aiso from the 
same Sk. affix^ !ionns in o«' denoting 

‘ oei’upatiofi as, from 'a 

goldsmith;’ from mi trader da gra’m) 

^Sk.. ‘ a co(fK.'' 

5. A few nonns of agency end in or (Sk. cffrfT^^J : 
as, ^W\X\ (Sk. h ' worshipper.' 

(\ Other nouns of agem'v are formed with 15^ ami i|j^: 
as, for 'a worsltlpperr bom mi 

Cv <►«. 

robber,’ etc. 


FonmUi'm of 
Nouns ot 
A|^e!n'\ iitul 
Occ op:iti«»R. 
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Rem. The explanation of these vanants is prol>ab1y to he found in the 
Prakrit root for Sk would then stand for Pr. and 

Tl^forPr.^^ .♦ 

(3) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots 

with the affix These are common in Hindi: as, ‘a 

CK 

worshipper;’ ‘ a protector.’ 

a. is pften corrupted to whence Hindi nouns of 
agency in ; as, (for ^ti), ‘ a parcher.’ 

b. In Prakrit, this often became whence the 

Hindi affix denoting ‘agency;’ as, from ‘to 

behold,’ ‘ a beholder ;’ from »rreT> ‘ a sheep,’ 

»pffT®n, ‘a shepherd.’ This i[^, again, became f;, whence 
many Hindi nouns in denoting ‘occupation:’ as, e.g., 

‘ a confectioner ; ’ ‘ a carpenter.’ 

c. also became ^et^j whence, again, nouns. of agency in 

’am or atm ; as, ‘ a fisherman.' And am became m, 

whence, finally, other nouns of agency in at: as 

sitter ;’ ‘ a great eater,’ ‘ a glutton.’ 

(4) ^mr, (also and amr?) from the Sk. suffix 

also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots: as, 

‘a keeper;’ »nc;%aTj ‘one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 
before the affix ; as, ‘ a taker,’ from ‘ a 

singer,’ from maT* 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with 151 (for a ?) ; 

as, ‘a shepherd,’ from ’aT*rf'*IT' This is also added 

to nouns ; as, aiafi;T?T> ‘ a follower of Kab'ir.’ 

(6) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 
formed with ai: as, ‘ a giver;’ %!rT> ‘a taker.’ 


* But Hoernle regards these last as originally possessionnl adjectives, 
and regards the sutfix as derived from the Sk. drish. Comp. Gramm., § 251. 
t Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm., § 314. 
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Rem. Tills is probably derived from the Sk. suffix lavya, and is thus 
cognate with the %tn> above mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with (Sk. ; 
as, ^T«li) ‘ a swimmer.’ 

(8) Very common in Hindi are Sanskrit nouns of agency 

or relationship in in: as, ‘a doer,’ ^TUTj ‘a giver;’ 

ftlin, ‘a father.’ All these are Sk. noms. sing., from bases 
in^. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 

aflSx TBH (’Wm)- In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, 
as the last member of compounas : a.s, ‘ a sleeper 

on the ocean ; remover of sorrow.’ 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with t®, 

after gun of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compounds: as, from the root V, = 
niTT^TWTj ‘a supporter,’ in ‘a mountain,’ lit., 

‘ an earth-supporter.’ 

614. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from pwivatinn of 

^ I nstrumeutal 

verbal roots, Nouns. 

(1) With :irr, or ’T (from Sk. suffix as, from 

\fhi5|T, ‘to blow,’ ‘a bellows;’ ‘to roll out,’ 

or ‘ a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
by the affix ^ (Sk. ; as, ‘ a fence,’ from 

‘ to surround.’ 

615. (1) Possessive nouns arc most commonly formed Derivatinn of 

' / Possessives. 

from other nouns with the affixes or •' as, e.g., 

‘one having teeth;’ ‘a draper.’ ^511 

may be thus added to a series of words, all of which must 
then be inflected: as, ^ Ti| HT%, ‘horses having 
collars and girths,’ i.e., ‘ harnessed ; ’ 

^ ‘ with deer having eyes like her own.* 


* For derivation of these suffixes see § 613, (1), (2). 
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Derivation of 
Diniiniitivea. 


(2) The termination ^STTW or ’^rWT, (Sk. Pr. i«TW?!i,) 
is added to a few nouns to form posscssives : as, 

‘one having a stick 3PfTWT* ‘ a mixture of other grain with 
barley (sft).’ 

Rem. But in b few words expres-sive of place, stands for tlie Hk. 
wr®r : RS, father*in-lau'*8 lio'.ise/ So also, perhaps, 

‘ft g*>ng»’ f**®*!^ lETfl*, ‘ft (Jivigion of time.’ 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian no\ms, 

formed witli the suffix " to have ’) : 

as, landholder;’ 'ventilated,’ lit., 

* having air.’ 

616 . Diminutives are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) VeiT common is the affix or This same affix 

is similarly used in Hindi : thus, from 'a siiudi 

drum or ^ (fern.) is added; as in 'a sniuU animal/ 

from or as in ‘a toy-cart,’ from llWZ ; nr 

i<t, ia ^ a small drum.’ 

a. ^ !)eing elided from such diminutives, ^ was often 
inserted, wiicuce a large class of Hindi diminutives (feni.) in 
as, from f^gfT, ‘a box/ ‘a !ittlc box.’ ‘c 

casket;’ from x^Tfr, ‘a boil/ 'a smaii sore/ 'a 

pimple,’ These diminutives often express affeetion;’ as, 
‘a little daughter/ irorn 

A. again, very often I.Kn;arne X , ; vvhenee a ian^e 

number of diminutives ending in t*,: as, e.g., mft, '- 
carriage ‘ ‘‘ basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especiaily, ai being elideij, ^ was inserte(i 
instead of whence another cla.ss of (liininutives in ?fT’ 
e.g., from hamlet;’ ‘a .small lim>e/ 

often used by way of depreciation, g is often .softened to ^3, 
whence diminutives in : as, ‘ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminuti' cs in t, wfience !iioe 

came {a) Hindi diminutives in 'C.'; as, ' a butterfly f 
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and (A) in as, -'a wafor;’ ‘a small 

bedstead;’ and, still more (Ominoii, {/■} others in jstt and afl: 
as, ami for and ‘ a little 

bell,’ from For w ij) and i;si liave been often 

substituted: as, c.g., in 'a small bed;' - a 

pcachick,’ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with in: as, from 
inr, 'a goblin,’ »T?T«fT, ‘a .sprite;’ from ‘a large earthen 

jar,’ ??zqisn. 

617. Nouns expressing Nativiti/ or lli'l/ilidti-shiit are .Ni'ioisof 
formed from other nouns with the affix t, • ilflittitmeiUip. 

Examples are, native of Marwar;* Mi 

follower of KabU\^ 


618. 'SR, anti also Ji, ami «fT> (Sk. with their fern, 
forms, Tt, ami are often addtM! to liomis to form 
derivatives expres’sive of various other relations dithenif to 
eiassify. Sometimes tlie eofisomint of the affix is proreih^d by 
^ or which is combined with the final vowe! oi tlic 
primitive according' to tlic roles of sand b}. FiXampies are: 
from ‘earth/ ^ an earthen jar,’ lilin. ; horn 

•hand/ come *a pilferer/ ‘the palm of 

the hand/ ‘a hammer/ dim. ‘ a iiamiie/ 

and plough handle.' 


Mipotllantious 

0*.'rivativc3, 


a. ’?n[ and (fnr are similarly added; as, again 

from fro, ‘ a handle,’ ‘a horse-brush,’ 


619. Hindi adjertivea are derived as follows : -• 

(1) Many adjectives wore iormed in Sanskrit wdii tb( 
affixes or "gsR, Before these aliixes, no aiai »/ or a 

final radical vowel was vridilhn'd. asui miv oUier ’owci 
changed to its giui. Examjiies arc : ^TiStTsT^i. ' 'Voridiy. 
from WTT* ‘ world;’ ‘ indamimU'e- 

‘ heat.’ 


I'df ivjiiicn of 
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a. In Prakrit, in was dropped from these forms, whence, n 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in ; as, ‘ milky,’ 

from ^\ii. But more commonly sandhi took place ; whence, 
from came the Hindi adj. termination, as, from 11^, 
‘dirt,’ ^?rr> ‘dirty;’ from for ;g^, ‘fat,’ etc. 

Similarly, from has often come the termination t;: thus, 
from hTKj ‘a burden,’ ‘heavy;’ ‘wool, ’ 

^ woolly/ ^ also became as in a few modern adjectives, 
e g., ‘sloping.’ 

(*2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 
terminations w, 1[W, '3?r; ’'IT, TT, All of 

these, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi'. Examples 
are : from pjw, ‘milky;’ from ^TfTW, or 
‘merciful ;’ from or ‘toothed ;’ from flftjj, 

‘loaded ;’ from «||TH, ‘ work,’ qs^T, ‘ industrious ;’ from 
‘pointed;’ from ‘juice,’ T(;iV?rr, ‘juicy.’ 
Adjectives in (ij^) are the less common, but other examples 
occur: as, ‘ cruel,’ from ‘ a bite ;’ ^ milky/ 

from And through the change of ■?;; to ^ come a very 

few adjectives in ^ ; as, ‘ merry,’ + ^,) from the 

root of ipjqr, ‘ to laugh.’ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed 
with the Sanskrit suffix as, {^ + |1T), from 

‘ seditious ;’ lit., ‘having a spear,’ ‘a spearman,’ 

from 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to 
form adjectives : viz., (added as initial) ; as, 
‘turbulent;’ as, grf^, ‘corpulent;’ and^; as, #q?T, 
‘ tremulous.’ 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession,’ are 
formed with t; (Sk. xyi): as, ‘wealthy,’ (Sk. 

from ‘wealth;’ and also with qpf or qqf (Sk. q?l) = 
as, from W, TPPn’T; ‘wealthy;’ from qq|,^qnnq, ‘strong;’ 
from wn, qniHnq, ‘ merciful/ etc. 
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(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in tt and 

are used as adjectives in Hindi : as, e.g., 

‘angry,’ (from ‘beautiful,’ (from y^)- 

(7) The Sanskrit affix ?r^, = Engl, ‘-ful;’ is also often 

added in Hindi to Tatsama nouns: as, ‘merciful ;’ 

‘ fiery.’ 

(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, 
formed with the Sk. aflix expressing ‘similitude;’ as, 

‘like the moon/ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. 

desiderative affix, the most common example is ft|- 

JUm, ^thirsty,’ Sk. pcrf. pass, desider. part., from the 

root qjy ‘to drink;’ ‘inclined to weep’ (from 

also occurs. 

620 . A very larji^e number of Onomat(fi)netir u ords occur Onomatopoetic 
in Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 

imitate or suggest a sound or a(*tion by the ^oiee. These 
often have a reduplicated form. Smdi, e.g., are: ‘a 

knocking;’ ‘a jingling;’ ‘a rattle;’ 

‘a tinkling girdle ;’ ‘to whistle, ’ etc., etc. 

From such of these as are nouns, arc formed a large number 
of verbs by the addition of the causal termination : as, 
e.g., from the above nouns, ‘to knock;’ 

to jingle,’ etc. 

II. Of Comfouni) Words. 

621 . Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing feature of Hindi as compared with Urdu. 

Urdu, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, does not admit ot 
the composition of words, and even in its Persian element 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem, Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined 
to poetry ; but short compounds arc freely admissible in prose and in 
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conversation. Many itltomft, moreover, which cannot he strictly termed 
compound words, can only be explicated on the principles which regulate 
the formation of compounds. Thorough familiarity with these principles 
is absolutely essential to the understanding of Hindi poetry. 

Classification 622 . The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
of Compounds. those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may 

be classified in the same manner. And we cannot do better 
in treating this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-VVilliams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then five 
general classes of Compounds : Lv/, Dependent Compounds, 
in which the relation of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun ; 2nd^ Copulatives^ in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction ; 3rrf, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive ; 4th, Numerals, in which the first 
element is a numeral; 5/A, Adverbials, in which the first 
element is an adverb. 

Dependent 623 . Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre- 
Compounds. gjx cases of iiouns, by means of which 

dependence is expressed. 

(1) Acvnsativelij Dependent Compounds arc very common; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusative 
case. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

The following ere examples of Tadbhavas: 

+ liI -3 ^oil-licker/ ^a cockroach;’ + 

^ wood-borer,’ ‘ a woodpecker ;’ ‘ a fowler 

^butter-stealer’ (an epithet of Krishna). Similar 
Tatsamas are: ‘world-saviour;’ ‘merit- 

discerner;’ ‘life-giver;’ TlfHHirnrif, ‘purifier of 
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thegMilty;’ ‘cry for mercy;’ vnitfT; (»PI=« + fT, 

§ 59,) ‘heart-ravishing.’ 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 
single letter or compound letter; as, c.g., n {S/c. qr, ‘to 
protect’), in ijq, lit., ‘ earth-prote<!tor,’ ‘a king;’ or ^ (-iS/t. 

‘to give’), in ‘pleasure-giving ;’ or n, {a.VA. 'ffx, ‘to 

know,’) as in ‘ all-knowing,’ etc. 

b. Compounds in which artf, ‘ gone,’ is the last member, 

belong to this class ; but ar?f often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, and implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the lldmdi/an ; ‘ water in the divine river ;’ 

yil, ‘ a flower lying in the hand.’ 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the 
compound ; as, aTn^^afafar, ‘ destroyer of Mayan’ 

(2) l)atit;ely T>ependent Compounds are those in which the 

first word of the two is equivalent to a dative ease. These 
are rare ; a common illustration is ‘ having 

come for refuge,’ ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) InstrumentuHy Dependent Compounds are those in 

which the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They are com- 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsainas. Most <;ominon are 
those in which (perf. pass. part, of qt, ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books ; 
as, ^ the lldmayan by Tulsi Das," 

(4) Ahlatively Dependent Compounds are those in wliieli 

the first word is related to the secrond as an ablative ease. 
Examples are, of Tadbhavas : ‘ banishiiient ; ' of 

Tatsamas : born of ignorance;’ ‘ inlaid 

with jewels;’ ^ void of wisdom;’ 

‘composed of the five {sc, elements),’ 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
iiistrumentHl case are in Hindi assumed by tiie ablative; so that many 
compounds which in Sanskrit would l)e classed as instrumentally 
dependent must be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively Dependent Compounds are those in wliich 
the relation of the first member to the second is that of a 
genitive case. These are exceedingly common, both in poetry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphtliong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds: + a millionaire,’ 

lit., ‘owner of a Uikh,’ + water- 
mill ; ’ ‘ a stable (for horses) ; ’ of Tatsamas : 

‘Lord of the world;’ ‘water-fowl;’ 

I'f") wood-woman,’ i.e., ‘a puppet;’ ^TIT^iTtn, 

‘ the story of lidm.’ 

a. in the second place in these compounds, may be 

often rendered, ‘because of;’ as, ‘because of fear;’ 

‘because of affection.’ 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of 

persons: as, ‘incarnation of virtue;’ 

‘ lord of the milkmaids :’ and also in proper names : as, 
lit., ‘feet of Dam;’ ^^fl, lit., ‘servant of the 
goddess:’ also in the titles of hooks: as, ‘Ocean of 

love ;’ ‘ sport of DraJ.’ 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 

which a numeral is the last member: as, iiL? 

death-Arrof,’ ‘ a crore of deaths ;’ fUtnWj ‘ the three penances;’ 

thousand men.’ Similarly is to be ex- 
plained in the compound, ‘the beauty of 

countless Kdm Devs.’ 


d. TTai or occurs as the last member in many 

such compounds, denoting eminence or superiority : as. 
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e.g., ‘the prince of sage.s;’ ‘the chief 

of sacred places ‘ the prince of the seasons,’ i.e., 

‘the Indian autumn/ 

e. 111 these compounds, an adjective occasionally occupies 
the last place; especially, (^^), ‘worthy/ ‘fit;’ as, 

‘marriageable/ 

/. I'he colloquial combinations of (for Sk. 

with a preceding noun, are originally genitively dependent 
compounds: as, e.g., ‘a man of Delhi 

‘a milkman,’ etc. 

(6) Locatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first word to the second is that of a 
locative case : as, lit., ‘horse-mounted/ ‘a horse- 
man;’ ‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘im- 
mersed in joy;' ‘bow in hand/ Here we may 

note especially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
which ‘born/ is the second member; as, lit., ‘the 

water-born/ ‘the lotus;' also others with ^of^: as, 
lit., ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

and a few with Tf, ‘going;’ as, ‘moving in 

the atmosphere/ ‘ a bird.' 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- Oopuifitive 

* Coaipouuds. 

pounds is in the plural : as, ‘love to worshippers;’ 

‘ friend of the afflicted/ 

625. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the 
relation betwxen whose members might be expn^ssed by a 
copulative conjunction. Under this general class wc may 
notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
one member may be regarded as complemcyiting or supple- 


* But much more commonly, 
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menting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: 9mT^j ‘parents;’ ‘food and drink;’ lit., 

‘grain,’ ‘water;’ '^j?rnysi> ^ Rdm (and his) younger brother, 
i.e., Lakshman, lit., i?d»i-after-born.’ 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled : as, 
VPft ‘loss and gain;’ (^-*-11^), 

* moveable-immoveable/ i.e., ^animate and inanimate/ 

A. Under this head also comes the common colloquial 
idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitted, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or ^et cetera/ Examples are: 

^ tents, etc.,’ i.e. ^ tents with all their appurtenances;’ 
^horses, etc.,^ as, e.g., ^ mules, donkeys, etc. 

* kosy etc.’ 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 

two words of similar or identical meaning, are grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are : 
mr, ^ altercation wraT Wrat? ^ mutual beating.’ Sometimes 
the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only; as, iTft^ Mieighbourhood;’ 

^ facing one another.’ 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be 

reckoned as copulative compounds; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothing to 
the first. The same varieties of formation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (1) and (2). Examples arc: 
Hirr W, ‘well (and) sound ;’ ‘groping;’ «IITWT 

‘whispering;’ ^ lam, ‘search;’ ^ ‘walk.’ 
‘behaviour;’ tic tjnf, ‘inquiry.’ 

626 . Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive Inflections, are added only to the last member ol 
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a copulative compound: as, ‘to {rliosts and 

goblins ^ TO ^ 

‘even the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.’ ‘to Lakshman, Ram and 

Slid' Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar : 

. . . '<3% 311^^, ‘all began, tying turbans and 
w’aistbands together, to pull at it;’ so also in the Rdmaifan-, 
he praises obstinacy and stupidity.’ 

a. In the same way, various suffixes, as ^TWT, etc., are 
sometimes attached to the la.st of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound: 
as, nr? TO ^ RIT ’SflRTT, ‘thait three-headed, nine- 
footed, six-handed creature;’ TO TO aiT^, 

‘ regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitd and Ram ■ ’ 
TO%7i»iTO?fr^TO ‘ the Creator (has) made 

the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.’ 

627. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an Descriptive 
adjective, or a word used adjcctively, is compounded with a 
substantive. In these, the one member of the compound is 
predicated of the other. Exantples arc : (HWT + 

?ITOr), ‘courteous;’ RiRRigl, ‘ear-split,’ ‘an ascetic with 
split ears;’ also, all compounds in which »nj7 
‘great’), occu[)ics the first place; as, WflTOl, ‘great sin;’ 

‘great king.’ Other illustrations are: toITO, 
‘(having) little strength;’ TO^T + 

supreme God;’ ‘tJie middle world;’ i.e., ‘the 

earth ;’ ‘of much value,’ ‘ precious.’ 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in 
which or ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, as the second 
member of the compound ; as, ‘noble sage:’ 

‘excellent woman.’ The qualifying member also takes the 
second place in ‘ mind defiled,’ ‘ nnholy ;’ and 
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regularly in compounds implying comparison ; as, 

‘ dark as the lotus flower.’ Under this head may also be 
mentioned compounds in which ‘another,’ is the last 

member ; as, SRtTRfT; ‘ anot her birth.’ 

h. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the 
adjective; especially, ^ (also sin, e|5;|, or tfitf), ‘bad;’ as 
in ^^vrr, ‘a bad dream;’ ‘a bad son;’ also ^ 

(Greek, eV), ‘well,’ ‘good;’ as in ‘good society;’ 

also ^ (^, f^), (Gr^ck, So?), ‘bad ;’ as, ‘abuse;’ 

‘ crime ;’ lit., ‘difficult to cross.’ ^ has some- 
times an intensive force ; as in ‘ ^ great distance.’ 

Hfim, Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit words ; 
but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we have in the 
RdmAyan, ‘the good master,’ and even, wt, ‘the 

noble four lirothers.’ I have also noted, in poetry, (f + 

for ‘ well opening.’ 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, 

TTSliiT, lit., ‘the king-goose,’ ‘the flamingo.’ So explain 
such idioms as the following: *1^ ’ViySR TWTj 

‘a king of Mathura named A'huk-,’ where *11*1 is a 

descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 

takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
appositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of as the second member of 

compounds: as in lit, ^Brahma, the beginning;’ i.e., 

^Brahma and the other gods, beginning with Brahma-,' 

‘ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean- 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in 7i«f 

‘ the body.’ 

628. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first 
member is a numeral: as, f^, ‘a Brahman,’ lit., ‘a twice- 
born ; ‘ the three worlds ; ’ ‘ thousand- 
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mouthed ‘a place where four roads meet 
‘the five vital air^;’ ‘a century.’ 

629 , Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first Adverbial 

member is an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., 
compounds with as, ‘according to rule;’ 

(^rqr + ‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compounds with 
^ 1 , abbreviated to as, ‘with commentary;’ 

‘with (his) younger brother;’ and many others: as, 

‘every day ;’ ‘a superintendent,’ 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative 
prefix, corresponding to the alpha privative in Greek. 

In pure Sanskrit words, becomes ’?i before consonants, 
but in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
botli vowels and consonants. Examples of Tatsama words 
are ‘ without end ; ’ + 

f^), ‘unlovable;’ lit., ‘ not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 

existence ; Sk. fut. pass, part.), ‘ not to be 

given,’ Modern Hindi Tadbhava compounds are: — 

+ 3rr^), ‘unknown;’ ‘uncounted;’ 

‘ill-fortune;’ + lit-> ‘not so,’ ‘other-like.’ 

^91^ is even compounded with a perf. part., as in in 

the following : — ^TRTS ‘ the king awaked 

ere it was morning;’ lit., ‘morning not having been.’ 

h. Under this head also include ‘ mutual,’ from ijx;, 

‘ other,’ reduplicated with a euphonic ^ . 

630 . Many of the above compounds arc adjectives, and 

yield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may also be used in an adjective 
sense; in which case the adjective termination'^, is often 
added: as, ‘gazelle-eyed;’ ‘having a voice 

like the cuckoo.’ But this ^ is often omitted, and the 
compound is used in its original form : as, ‘cloud- 

coloured;’ ‘ having the form of a man.’ 
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Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with 
in poetry, as the predicates of an implied i^ehitive clause; (»f which the 
copula, usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. 
KxHitiples of this coustructioii will be found on almost every page of the 
Ratnut/an. 

a. In the very conimon idiom in which the word ifTH, 
‘name/ follows a proper noun, as designating a person or 
object, the combination, although its parts arc usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound noun, used adjectively. Thus, fTOZ 
‘ a mountain named Hemakiit^ represents the Sanskrit form, 

h. The word i^tj, ‘forin,^ at the end of compounds, often 
has the sense of ‘of,’ ‘consisting of as, 
of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally ; as, 
^ Hari in the form of man.’ 

631 . Anomalous compounds are formed with and 

‘mere bone;’ 'another 

country.’ iniT infleetts ^ final to ^ in a preceding Tad- 
bhava word; as, ‘from the mere 

seeing of these.’ or is added to nouns to form corn- 
pounds denoting ‘manner;’ as, ‘words of 

wisdom;’ ‘loving,’ ‘kindly.’ 

Os 

632 . Compound words arc themselves often compounded 
with other word.s or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are ' food of 
six flavours;’ a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 

‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water;’ a 
locative compound, involving a copulative of three members ; 

‘ sunbeams- water,’ i.e., ‘the mirage;’ 

‘bearing various weapons;’ an 
ace. dep, compound, used descriptively, in which the aec. 
member, is itself a descriptive compound. In the 

Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous (piasi compound, 

for 
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a. In the lldmdyan and other poetry, we find complex 
compounds of great length; as, 

‘ cleanser of the filth from the hcautifnl mirror of the human 
soul;’ an accu.satively dependent compound, involving four 
genitively dependents and a descriptive; 

‘ having (their) nails atid teeth, rocks, and great trees 
as weapons.’ 

Rem, Such long compounds art* often explicnble by beginning with 
the last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in 
imitation of Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the 
postpositions are commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in 
prose, compounds of simple form are often used, when the two ideas are 
conceived of as one compound whole : as, ‘ w’orshipper of the 

L..rd gremrw ^ WT. ‘ the story of the rape of Ushd 
‘ one w’ho has subdued the senses.’ 

633. As remarked § 623 (5), the laws of mndki are always neglected in 

all Tadhhava compounds, and very often, even where the elements of the 
compound are Tatsama. Thus, e.g., we find, ‘the will of 

Hari; for ‘ liailstones,’ forff^Tq^; 

‘ distracted with fear,’ for 

634 . Ill poetry, the parts of compounds are often inversion of 

inverted : as, e.g., lit., ‘joined with judgment,’ i.e., 

‘discreet,’ for Sk. ‘ deprived of the jewel,’ 

for ‘destroyer of Mayan,' for ; 

‘every day,’ for ‘deprived of 

judgment.’ 

635. Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Compounds 

^ , , ' • If j' 

that a large number of Sanskrit words used in tlindi, are positions, 
compounds formed with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) ‘ beyond as in l‘t-. ‘ beyond I'"''*-’ ‘ ‘“finite,’ 

(2) qrfv. ‘above,’ ‘over;’ as in ‘ 

(3) qjtj, ‘ after as in lit., ‘ after-torn,’ ‘ younger ;’ also with 

nouns, as in ‘ daily.’ 
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W ‘within as in ‘the internni sense,’ ‘ the heart.’ 

(5) ‘ away,’ — usually implies detraction ; as in blame.’ 

(6) UfH, ^ to,’ ‘ towards ;* as in ■^rfWtT, ‘ desired,’ * chosen.’ 

(7) ‘down,’ — often implies disparagement; ns, , 

‘ bathing;* opposite of ‘ vice,’ ‘ demerit.’ 

(8) ‘to,’ ‘towards;’ as in ‘n mirror.’ With the 

derivatives of (and also and "^j) ‘to go,* reverses their 

meaning; as in ‘coming,’ contrasted with ‘going;’ so 

in the verb ‘ to come,’ from “h f;, ‘ to go ’). 

(9) etc.,) ‘up;’ as in ‘born;’ 

‘pronunciation ;* so also ^ in (8k. -f ^), lit., ‘ to stand up,’ 

* to rise.’ 

(10) , ‘ near to,’ ‘ down ‘ under ; ’ ns In ‘ prepared,’ lit., 

‘standing under.’ It often gives a depreciative sense; as in 

‘ ridicule,’ from to laugh.’ 

(H) f^, ‘ down ’ (in contrast with ns in ‘ the conclusion 

(in Logic) ‘ subduing.’ 

(12) fifT (f%^, t%» etc.,) ‘out,’ commonly has the effect of a 

negative ; as in ‘ without blame ; ’ ‘ without fault.’ 

(13) qfT, ‘around;’ as in an attendant,’ lit., ‘ a walker 

around.' It often has merely an intensive force; as in ‘com- 

pletely filled.’ 

(14) m, ‘before,’ — hence often indicates superiority; thus, TI\rpiT, 

‘chief;’ ‘effort,’ etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable ; as 

inl?TTT(l?4-^), ‘ obtained.’ 

(15) nfil, ‘against,’ ‘towards,’ ‘back again;’ as in 
respondent;’ Tlfif'qW, ‘recompense.* 

(16) ‘apart,’ often denotes ‘negation,’ ‘separation,’ ‘distinction,’ 

etc. ; as in ‘ separation ; ’ ‘discrimination;’ 

(ft "1“ ‘profitless,* ‘ vain.’ 

(17) ‘with,’ (opposed to ft); as in ‘conjunction;’ 

* fighting,’ ‘ war,’ But often its force is imperceptible. 

(18) Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and 

other words are also compounded with nouns in High Hindi. Most com- 
mon ore the negative particles % and (^) ; as in ‘ without 

work ; ’ 5iT:fTf5R:, ‘ not present.* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND INTERJECTIONS. 

I. Adverbs. 

636. The tables on the following pages exhibit a 
series of adverbs formed from the five pronominal 
elements noted in § 255. 

637. Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a Inbiul vowel or Derivation of 
consonant, have arisen from tlie combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld 

Adverbs. 

(H. ber\ * time,* with one of the pronominal elements, a.s appears clearly 
from the Bhojpun forms. The forms containing d are connected with the 
Sanskrit series formed with the suffix drf, as given in the table, Ji'm^ in 
the Bhojpuri series, is for Sanskrit yoni, ‘womb,* hence ‘place* or ‘time 
of birth,* with allusion to the doctrine of transmigration. Khani, in the 
Maithiii series, is for Sanskrit ksjtarif ‘a moment.* The Magudhi and 
Maithili time-series, ehiya^ ohiyd, jahiyu, etc., J am inclined to connect 
with the Sk. quantitative series of pronominals, iyat, etc., which in Ap. 

Pr. became ettio, etc.;* the h in the M. forms being merely euphonic, 
having been inserted to avoid the hiatus occasioned by the disappearance 
of the tt. These pronominal forms were already used in the obi. sing., 
in Ap, Pr., as pronominal adverbs of place ; and may as easily have been 
employed to denote time, like the Hindi itne meuy also used adverbially, 
both in a locative and a temporal sense. 

Rem, Hoernle derives the series, aby etc., from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing., 
emvahiriy etc., of the quantitative pronominals, emva, etc. ; which were 
used iis adverbs of time and place.f But in view of the modern use of 
the forms in berdy as in Bh., I still incline to prefer the etymology 
suggested above. 


* Hoernle : Comp, Gramm. §§ 438 (7), 469. 


t Ib., § 469. 
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Time. 1 


Projc, Dem. 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Pron. 

Base. 

. 

gf, 

fw. i^^). 

TI.ftT. * 

7B, r^li. 

H.H. 

‘now.’ 

tFaniin^.f * tlieii.^ 

‘when.* 

(T^, ‘then.* 

‘when.* ^ 

B. 


It 


^1. rn^. 


M. 


»» 

31^. f^. 

Relat. used. 

% ( 

Me. 

>» M 



t) 


N. 


»♦ 


* 

ws. 

3S3f?. 

Bh. 

1 


1 


1 

^f3H. f 

Os 

1 

Mg. 1 

i 

fVanltn^. 1 

frantinif-. 

i 

M 1 

i 


rrfflfT. 

^f3n- 

1 

Mt. 1 

1 

S Si 

1 

fPanthig-, 

i 

1 

i 

31^, 31^. 

Bffqr. 

«T1. 


i 

Sk. 

ff'anting. ' 

I 

1 

71^- 

1 


* Also, in the Subdranpur district, 

t Where any form for the remote demonstrative is wanting, tlie corresponding ror- 
relative is Osed instead. 
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TABLE XXV. PEOXOMIXAL ADVEEBS. 




DlllEOTlON. 

Correlative. 

Interrog, 


Ptox, Dcmonstr, 

Remote Dem, 

Relative, 

Pron. 

FJem. 

T. t. TI.P. 

^T» 

m, f5i (^). 

3. flT. 

qi.a* * * § . 

H H. 




Ewt. 



* hither.’ 

‘ thither.* 

‘ whither,’ 

‘ thither.’ 

* w hither.* 

Me. 






11. 

Ti%%S.X 

tirf- 

%| fi3. 

3t %<T- 

iRr- 

Bh. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3r?T- 

i 

rl’T, «TfT' j 


1 

Mg. 




3a, ■^?T- 

1 



s .N. s s ! 

T?r.T^.pt,Tr«Ti 



fwa. 33- 


Mt. 


N. 

! 

f3%, . 

f3i%, 




1 

1 



iffK-W 


1 

3»?T- i 



* is also heard. 

t Fallon gives the following western variants of 
of or ^3?^. See Hindustani- English DivtUmary, sub. voc. cit. 

X Also and '* “*»•» employed for %«T. 

§ ^ optionally prefixed. 

11 Fallon gives also the following additional eastern variants of 
^T» analogous equivalents of 

¥Jn:- Corresponding forms presumably exist for the other members of the 
series, but I have not met with them. Sec Hindustani- English Ihcttouary, suh. 
VOC. cit. 
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TABLE XXVI. PEOXOMIXAL ADVEEBS. 


Manner. 



Proj:. Dem, 

Remote Ihm. 

Relative e 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 



at. (at)- 

»T, fH. 

1^. 

H.H. 

' . 

* thus.* 

IFantlng* 

5^, ‘as.* 

(9, ? so.* 

0^ 

cB, ‘how?’ 

B. 


Os 

5iff, aft. 

Ov 

(ift. aft. 

Tft, Ht- 

wf. ast. 

M. 


t- 

fai^. 

Relative used. 

fi^. 

Me. 

iiarr. 


aftarr- 

tf 


N. 



ai^. 

Tnftfr- 

^fr- 

O.B. 

■ 

^Panihiff. 


Mat- 


Mt. 



if^T.arf^.; 

^’IT. 

^T-t 

Sk. 


JVanting, 

^arr- 

Ttan. 

W- 


* Cliand has and 

t Bhojpuri and \Iagpadlii use instead of an analogous series, the pronominal adjectives 
manner, thus: Bh. etc. ; and Mg. etc. 


X ^ optionally prefixed. 
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638. Of the pronominal adverbs of place, I formerly connected those 
contirming ^ as f7«#, uf^ jataya, etc., with the Sk. series in tra. But I 
now agree with floernle that we must regard these as having arisen 
from the Ap, Pr. loc. sings., ettahe, etc., of the quantitative pronouns, 
eWOy etc., wli'ch were used as adverbs of place. This will account for the 
palatal diphthong in the longer forms, as iny earlier explanatii>u did nut. 
On the other hand, however, 1 would still refer the series in hdn, or mj, to 
the union of the pronominal base witli the locative sthunt\ instead of 
referring the termination, with Hoernie, to the Pr. ohl. suffix, Arjw.f So 
also I would still refer the IMar. series with ///, athaiy etc,, to the same 
origin, but not the Me. forms in //«/, etc., whicli Beanies lias well 
illustrated by reference to the Oriya expression, e are, ‘ in this directum,’ 
and the fuller Marathi, i7tv/(/c, = / -f- kade, loc. sing, of kad^ for tiie Sk. 
kaff ‘ hip.’ J In such longer forms as tl»e Av. ef/i/j/au^ Bh. iufiaviUjy etc., 
I would assume as the second element a hK\ sing., fhikuup^ anaiogtuis to 
sthdney hut derived fiom the strenjithenecl Prakritic root f/z/A’, fin- Sk. 
sthd. Indeed the word Uilkdnd from this root, loeanirg ‘a sup; ort,’ ‘a 
resting-place,’ is common in Hindi. It is an analogy which stipjxirts the 
above <lerivation of these adverbs from stiidnr and thikdne^ rather than 
from Prakritic terminations, that Bhojpun presents an alternative series, 
eltijd, oliijd, etc., in which tlic Persian noun, y//, of the same nu aning, has 
been substituted for $thdu* * * § \ 

639. The adverbs of direction, idhar^ etc., and their dialectic equivalent^, 
are bir the most part difficult of exjdanation. Hoernie would deiive 
idhar, etc., from a form idafta, connected with the Prakrit qmditative 
pronoun, edriha (Sk. fdris/ia)^ an old locative snili , r, being added. 
Beames is im-lined to connect them with the IVIarati; zj;Ao?*, Mace,’ dim. 
from Sk. ftiukha, w hence, by contraction, the second eli inent would become 
mhar, nhar, dhar, har^ as in the Mt. timliar, tenhar, H.H. idhar, Bh. 
e/iaVj etc. II But the origin of these forms appears not yet to be 


* Comp, Gramm, p. 313. 

t Ib. 

X Comp, Gramm, vol. iii., 261. 

§ Comp, Gramm, p. 315. 

II Comp, Gramm, vol. iii., p. 261. Hoernlc derives these forms in 
mhar^ etc., from the ohl. steins era, ema, ena, + r, of the Pr. quant, 
pronorniiinl, evo, for the Vcdic Sk. ivat, Vid. Comp, Gramm, p. 308. 

21 
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demonstrated. The Bh., Mg., and Mt. forms, ene^ hinej inne, etc., seem, 
however, to be clearly derived from the Ap. Pr. quantitative pronoun, emva, 
the loc. of which, emvahint was used as a pronom. adverb of manner as well 
as time. Bangdii supplies the intermediate form, emane, * here,’ * hither.* 

640 . From the loc. sing, of this same pronominal, I would now agree 
with Hoernie* in deriving the pron. adverbs of manner, imif y(in^ and 
their variants. Tliese come most naturally from tiie Ap. Pr. loc. sing. 
emmi or whence, first, the series, imi^ tV/i, etc., then the Mdr., 

and H.H. etc., etc. The Mt. forms, ehan&i^ ehanti^ ehan^ endy 
etc., are derived from the loc. sing, of the qualitative pronominal, in the 
following order, taking the series of the proximate demonstrative as an 
example : Sk. idrishahy Pr. ai^o, or, with ttie pleonastic suffix nd (Id) 
added, disand, whence, ehand, ehan, end. The i of ehandi may possibly he 
the loc. case-ending, but more probably the empimtic particle, i or hi, so 
that Ehandi is exactly H.H. aisdhi. Similarly are derived the remainder 
of the series. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kri, * to do/ and gam, * to go.* 

Emphatic 641 The emphatic suffix, ^ or f , may be added to 

Adverbs. any 01 the adverbs m the table, lint is commonly 
substituted for the final of the series in ft. 

Examples are:— 'vit ‘immediately;’ rljft 

‘just then ‘ever;’ Tift (rarely, fft^), ‘j«st 

here;’ ‘anywhere,’ ‘somewhere;’ ^ft, ‘just as.’ 

a. The dialects similarly add y, gt, ory: a.s, e.g., J5r. 
= fS3^, = fP|t; = and in the 

Rdmdyan, fiTff , = fihit and firlir, = fi^ ; Av. 5^, = Tlflt, 
etc., etc. Mdf. has for la Naipdli, f disappearing, 

ft or ff by sandhi appears as as in ‘ever ;’ 

‘ quite near,’ etc. 

p^poiitioM 642. Inasmuch as these adverbs are originally 

with Adverbs. _ . _ 

substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


* Comp. Gramm, pp. 313, 314. 
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Examples are:— with ‘from;’ ‘henceforth;’ 

^ %, ‘since ;’ ^ %, ‘since when ? ;’ %, ‘hence;’ ^ 

‘thence;’ %, ‘whence?;’, with ‘to what 

place?;’ with urt ; ‘of the present time;’ t|ST, 

‘of what place?;’ with or etc.; 

‘till now;’ ‘till when,’ ‘as long as;’ 71 ^ ‘so 

long;’ TRS, ‘ how long?;’ 71^, ‘ as far as this,’ ‘ to 
this degree;’ TTft cT^, ‘thus far;’ ^ft »ni 5 , ‘how far?.’ 

For ’JRW ‘till now,’ ‘by this time,’ M^r. has 

a. These postpositions may also be added to the intensive 
forms : as, sjjft ‘ from this very time;’ ^5 ‘of this 
very place ;’ %, ‘from some place,’ etc. 

643 . Various - other modifications of the radical of*pr^"oi[S 
meaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their 
repetition and combination. 

(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, 

distribution, or indefinite repetition •. as, ‘ whenever,’ 

followed by 7T9f in the correlative clause; 7|ft> 

‘ wherever,’ regularly followed by ?l?t ; ‘ some- 
times ; ‘ in some few places.’ 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding 
indefinite adverb to express indefiniteness-, as, 

‘ whenever ; ’ lift j ‘ wherever.’ 

(3) Or the negative particle, iff, may be interpo.sed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
indejiniteness : as, if 71^, ‘now and then;’ qilft ^ 

‘ at some time or other ;’ ?|{ft ‘ somewhere or other.’ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitive postposition : thus, sifif || aft, 

‘ in the same way as before.’ 

644 . For the pronominal adverbs of manner, etc., the 
oblique forms of the pronominal series, ^Tj etc., (Table 
XII.), are often employed. 
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a. Tlic Sanskrit = ‘so,’ occurs in poetry in 

SaiKskrit phrases, chiefly in tlic formula, ‘let it be so.’ 

b. The 3r(l sing, conting. fut., 'gir?) of ‘to wish,’ 

before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb; as, ‘howsoever great it be.’ 

l^osides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various d(“rivations. Very many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative eases of nouns. The 
folloAving lists will be found to comprehend the most 
common. 

Adverbs of ( 1 ) Adverbs of Time 

iirae. ' ^ 

'?n5l irud. A'. 

‘ before.’ 

(‘S'A. i^Rr), lyud. ’Sggf, '^^T, ‘to-day.’ 

qig- {Sk. D'kiI. 

‘ yesterday,’ ‘to-morrow.’ 

7j^%, ‘ at dawn,’ ‘ early.’ 

{Sk. pres. part, from tfTls ‘ immediately.’ 

(*W-- TiT:: + ’g^f), Dinl. q-Jc't, qTt> 

day before yesterday/ or ‘the day after lo-niorrou/’ 

[Sk. fq-f^^i;), ./>/«/. rTT^'t, ?(Tt> 

‘ three days a^o/ or ‘ tlirec days heiiee/ 

5rt[^ {Sk. Dial. ’nft. ^■ef. 

ago,’ or ‘four days hence.’ 

(Sk. fq -t- ^T), ‘ at last.’ 
ffl?!, 'Nill [Sk. fsiWH), ‘constantly.’ 

[Sk. q^Tfl;). Dial, q^^, fq^T*|:, fq^T^, 
qil^, qfWj 'nw? ‘ after,’ ‘ afterwanls.’ 

fqit: or %t:, Dial, qf^fr, also qf»I 

[Sk. q®IT)j ‘ again.’ 


* This is really a eoajunctive partitqile, Irom q'^tT’lT ®'' ’ 

' to return/ 
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afrr, ‘ at break of day,’ N. 
mxmx {^VA- ^ni^T^), ‘ repeatedly.’ 

(^A. ^ + fem. f^en. siuj,^), about Meerut 

or ‘ early,’ ‘ betimes.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic; ‘hitherto;’ 

(^A. 5Er + ^%), ‘early,’ A’: <gt%, ‘immediately,’ and 
(contracted from ), ‘ always.’ 

h. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are 
used adverbially in Hindi, the following are among the most 
common, viz.; certain compounds with the affix as, 
‘once;’ 'always;’ and, u-ith the suffixes 

and and ‘sometimes,’ also 

‘perhaps;’ ‘instantly.’ 

(2) Adverbs of Place : — 

■qiVRT [Sk. ‘elsewhere.’ 

{‘^'A. T^ + WZ), and Dial. and ilRg,, ‘near.’ 
trr^ (AA. qr^)) ‘over,’ ‘acros.s.’ 

qTta, Dial, and qrff, ‘near;’ and, reduplicated, qrra 
qrq, ‘on both sides,’ ‘all around.’ 

•q^ ( AA. qTT), ‘ on that side,’ ‘ off.’ 

(AA. qjqr^), Dial. ‘on that side;’ qr^r'inT* 

qrTffTTj ‘on both sides.’ 

qrffT; (*^A. ‘ without.’ 

jftqtC (AA. qjurqr^), ‘ within.’ 

qil%, ‘before,’ and q^%, ‘behind,’ are also used as adverbs 
of place. 

a. In the collorpiial of the Upper Doab, or and 

q# or qt^^ are combined with TJ^q; {yir. ijh) in the sense, 

respectively, ‘ on this side,’ and ‘ on that side.’ 

h. I'he following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the 
suffix q, viz.; qqiq, ‘elsewhere;’ Tl^q, ‘in one place;’ 
‘ everywhere.’ 


Adverbs of 
Place. 
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(3) Adverbs of Manner : — 

and ‘suddenly.’ 

(imp. 2nd plur. of ^*!*IT), Sr. WTOTj in Ram., 
‘ so to speak/ ‘ as it were.’ 

HZ (Sk. uzfti), Dial. HZ ; also ijz XRT (from Sk. root, 
past act. part, ?), ‘ quickly.’ 

reduplicated intensive form, {^k. root, ^), 

‘ exactly.’' 

{Sk. ‘ fate ’), ‘ perchance.’ 

{Sk. root v), ‘ slowly.’ 

fnqz {Sk. ftr + XT?.?), ‘ very.’ 

{Sk. q^), * on foot.’ 

qjrq {Sk. qy), ‘ much,’ ‘ very ; ’ for dialectic forms, sec 

§338. 

%q {Sk. loc. sing, qil), ‘ quickly,’ Dial, . 

qrqt (imp. 2nd plur. of ?rrqqT)> ^TT^y, 

‘as/ ‘so to speak.’ 

yqnnT (from Sk. root, yq), ‘ incessantly ;’ also yqqTTTTT- 

qq {Sk. qwq), ‘truly;’ intensive form, qq^. 

*||q, Dia/.'^tfq, ‘freely/ ‘gratis;’ intensive form, “^qiiq. 

Dial, ‘gently.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic: — G. qil^ or qrxstj 

‘quickly/ and ‘slowly; ’ ^ {Sk. 131 ), ‘very,’ 

‘ extremely;’ and in the Rdmdyan, qq {Sk. q^), ‘rather.’ 

b. The conjunctive participle, qrf^, of qT[*IT 5 ‘to do,’ is 

often used adverbially, for ‘as;’ thus, qqj yf’C 

Hqt, ‘I will count my birth as having borne good fruit.^ 
Similar is the use of the Braj form, $ ; thus, JSM ^ 
% ^^5 ‘ they regard the man Krisjtna as a god.^ 

c. The following Sanskrit words arc used as adverbs of 
manner, viz. qqiqnq (q + qiqnq, abl. sing, of 'fqtq ), ‘ 
donly;’ qfq, ‘very;’ qqq, ‘infinitely;’ qfqq, ‘more;’ 

(abl. sing.), ‘id est',’ q!qy[ {Sk. last, sing., qnq^xi)> 
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‘well,’ ‘happily;’ ‘only;’ ‘incessantly;’ 

‘mutually;’ ‘as;’ ITOTj ‘so;’ ‘in vain; 

‘quickly;’ lit., ‘born with,’ lienee, ‘naturally,’ ‘easily;’ 

‘truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the suffix VT> 
denoting ‘distribution,’ ‘ kind,’ occasionally occur; as, in the 
Rdmdyan, ‘ of nine kinds.’ 

d. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle, ‘like,’ 
whieh approximates the nature of an affix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers ; as, ‘like the 

servants of Hari.’ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The (‘oniinon 
affirmative adverb is ijt, Bnn. and east of IJundel- 
khand, often ‘yes.’ {Pern. ‘ truly,’ is also very 

common in affirmation. The negative adverbs are »j, 
and »nT, ‘no,’ ‘not.’ Of these, is regularly u.sed with the 
imperative only ; never with the imperative; •!, with any 
part of the verb. 

fl. ^ is often combined with and in respectful 
address:* thus, ^ ft or ^ aft ; as, finr, ? 

‘how friend, has Bulushak comer' Yes, Sir; he 

has come.’ 

b. Dialectic variations are:— for Br. wnff, 

ftft, fTft; , Mar. ; in the Rum., vrff, iiff ; 

modem eastern form, •rifpi'S. Other variations are, *TT, ^fft, 
»ltT, and itta.f For Kanauji has and fstff 
or is also used. In Eastern Hindi, ffif is always used 
for ?nT, and, like that, with the imperative only. Variants of 

are arfif and f^. 

c. (ft, ^ indeed,’ Dial. or TRi, is common. In the 

Rdmdyan vt is occasionally used with a similar force, 


* There is a provcrl), ^ ^ ‘ ^yourself end) 

you will be called J/.’ 

t For the derivation of these forms, vide § 472. 


Adverbs of 
Affirmation 
and Negation 
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A(]v(’ib^ of 
Citatiuu. 


Persian and 

Amhir 

Adverbs. 


Adverbial 

Phrases. 


usually with as^ or sometimes precedes; as, 

fvnyil or 

d. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives arc also used in 
aftirinati(»n.s : as, ^^19, Ham. ^certainly;’ 

‘without doubt;’ Dial. etc., 

‘ assuredly.’ 

646. IltMT may he also rated the oreasional use of the particles 

‘now,’ and ‘thus.’ In Hindi prose tliese are never used excejU, at 
the hepimino- and the end of narratives. I’hus, at tlie he^imiin*^^ of the 
Preni we have ‘ Now, the he^iriuiiijr of the 

story;’ and at the end of each chapter, vve find the ]»article which 

is scarcely capalde of translation, hut is similar in force to the marks of 
qnotatimi in English. In Sanskrit, ^firf was always written at the einl of 
a citation ; and traces of this nsa^e are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
tlie Hdmdtfany 'Vtiei e %ffl is, by mmlh}, 

for "it Tf?i. and we may literally translate, ‘Holy Writ, saying No, has 
snn^ his o;reatness Tffi simply marks the ne^Jitive as the word, not 
of the writer, hut of ‘ Hidy Writ.’* So also, in prose, vfH. as the first 
member of the compound refers to the noun or iiouih Immediately 

precediiifv; as, * Brafimdy Mahrdi, rt al* 

647. The fullowin^ l\‘rsian and Aral)i(? word.s occur now 

and then as adverbs in modem Hindi. — (1) /Vr.v.: or 

^ quickly ^?;fT (phir. ofjb, ‘ time ^), ‘ often 
r/t/if., and ^perhaps;’ 

fHII and * always;’ (2) Jrah . : 

(AkJl), vu/fT,, ‘certainly,’ ‘ indeed (/ 

‘especially;’ tjiRrl (laij), and about Meerut, (for Ar. 
Jlc;.), ‘only;’ ‘altogether;’ (^), 

‘ namely,’ ‘ that is to say.’ 

648. Some adverbs and nouns, compounded, form useful 
adverbial phrases. Examples are: — ‘elsewhere; 

‘never;’ ‘slowly,’ ‘easily;’ 

* The meanin|r of the passnire is, that the IW, wliile attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Hdm, declares that it has not yet done so ; i.e., that 
his greatness is ineffable. 
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‘else,’ i.e., ‘(if) not, then.’ For we find in the 

llaninynn, •nf^TT? ’•T^j nnd f^jij also occurs, for 

^how not ?/ 

649 . Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity Adjtv'tivos nmi 
or quality, arc used in their \inintlectcd form as adverbs: as, Aa'vcri.s''^* 

and (‘gnu'i’)* ‘"’<‘11;’ ^fr?T, ‘a little;’ 

(‘ {jrcat ‘ very.’ So also is used ; as, ?|i| Ti^tRTTT ?, 
f (rny) mind is so agitated;’ and, in AMr., = 

H.H. 

Rrm. But in suine cases, where, the adjective must he rendered in 
Kiiglish as an adverh, it is yet indectetl as a proper adjective ; as in the 
Shakuntaldj wliere Madhavya says, truly very 

miserable.’ 

650 . Conjunctive participles arc very often (-Mpiivalcnt to 

English adverbs; as, ‘knotvingly ‘together;’ 

etc. Here we may also note the use of conj. part, of 

with nouns, adjectives, and numerals, forming 
adverbial phrases ; as, 'laboriously;’ 

‘chiefly;’ ^T;^, ‘ singly ‘with face 

doH'iiu'ards.’ Further illustrations uill he found in the 
Syntax. 

651 . Fimtlly, wo may Iktc notice tlu' participle i^,Ti)o !:m|itiutic 
Aviiicli may be p)la(!0(l after any wor<l ((» rentier it 
cmjiliatic. It may sometimes be translated by ‘just,’ 

‘ veiy,’ or some similar word ; oftmi, bowi'ver, its bare 
can only be expressed by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns and Wf , and (dtcu after ^ and 
tJt, becomes and is written as a part of the pronoua ; 
thus, ‘this very ‘ that very,’ etc. For its usa;;c 

with proiiomiiial plurals, see § 26S, and with the pronominal 
adverbs, see § 641. Examples arc:— ^ ft 

‘ I was in the very act of sayinjr this,’ ftft ‘j’*"* 
came ^ f ? ‘ 1 have only out horse; % 
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^ ‘ he said this very thing,’ For is 

sometimes written; as, ipwft ^ist ‘to a 

beautiful woman, everything is becoming.’ 

b. For ft or t;, Braj also has ^ or gs. The final t or ^ 

is often shortened, and Anusvar is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the Rdmdynn {Utt. K.) 'a is hardened to 
thus, 3ft 7n>T ^ ^ ‘ that which the very mind contains 

not.’ Sometimes the emphatic or at, f having been elided, 
combines with the final inherent a of the word to which it 
belongs; giving, e.g., such forms as, O.B., for 
‘even one,’ ‘just one;’ N. fll for ^aii^. 

c. In colloquial Miirw^n> ®od 3r arc used instead of ^ ; 

thus, = 3Btvt, = '3^ft M fW; 

fft fTj etc., etc. 

Prepositions. 

652. With the exception of those pai’ticles termed 
j»05ifpositions, which are omplo}’ed in substantive 
declension to denote tlie se\ eral cases of nouns, and a 
very few other words, Hindi possesses no words of u 
strictly prepositional character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, are enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub- 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of tliem, as, e.g., 
etc., actually occur in tlie nominative 
singular, ¥T*fWI, etc. ; and when in the oblique 

singular, they not unfrequently are themselves followed 
by postpositions, as If, tif, etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to be in the inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, 
and therefore require the preceding genitive in 5r. The 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding nr to Many words Avliich have been 
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enumerated as adverbs, are also used as prepositions, 
and will therefore be found in the following lists. 

653 . The following take the noun either with or Prepositions 

-r 1 used with Ubl. 

without the postpositions, in the latter case, tlu! noun i=iug. 
must take the oblique form : — 

{Sk. ?l^), Br. bencat.li.’ 

‘across.’ 

UHr, in Ram. , ‘near,’ ‘to.’ 

Mdir. trr^, N. ‘ behind.’ 
or f^siT ('S'*- f^«rr), Br. ‘ without.’ 

{Sk. and W. Hindi, f^^), ‘between,’ ‘among.’ 

{Sk. Br., A’, ‘ for the sake of.’ 

^ {Sk. ‘w'ith,’ ‘to go ’), ‘with.’ 

‘ together with.’ 

a. irf^, ‘ with,’ properly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as 

the last member of a compound, as, ^ ‘with love;’ 

but it also appears as a postposition, as, ‘ "’*th 

the carriages.’ 

b. tiTH is also used as a noun; e.g., in the Rdmdi/an, 

^rrficir tmn, ‘ adorn (her) on every side.’ 

654 . The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, %, viz. : — Postpositions, 

^5|, ‘before/ For dialectic variants, sec § 645 (1). 

XITO, ‘ around,' ‘ on both sides.' 

Bnn: {Sk. 'gxrf^). Mar. 'aiut (§ 1/2), ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 

(-S*. ), ‘ towards.' 

?(TTT {Sk. ‘ a door ’), ‘through,’ ‘by means of.’ 
f»l^, ‘ near.’ 

{Sk. ifVq'), Br. wH, ‘under.’ The Garhw^li form, 
t^roV, inflects the preceding substantive as a true post- 
position ; as, ‘ under this tree.’ 
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A”, ‘iioar.’ 
ami ‘instead of.’ 

WTIT <"■ ‘ 'vithout.’ 

A’, ‘ within.’ 

3TTT (perf. ]iart. of inTSTD? ‘in consequenre of,’ ‘ because of.’ 
(peif. part, of %51T), ‘ for,’ K. Bag/,. 

a/A 

Tfltj, ‘ with,’ A’. 

Br. A/nV. ^?fr, 

A', also ‘i» front of,’ ‘hefore.’ 

?t ( ''/>•. ^5fT%i, ‘at,’ ‘at the house of,’ whence also or 
flT?;, • towards,’ ‘ to,’ = tn^, and sonietiincs 

c. ^1^', ‘ like,’ requires the precedin'^ genitive to take the 
t( III. form, cR^. 

/'. ‘equal to,’ •like,’ commonly recpiires the genitive 

u ifh ^ ; but 1 have noted an instance in which it is inade to 
agree in gender with the noun to which it refers ; thus, ^ 
‘ a woman like a mother.’* 

655. (^nly dialectic arc the following : — K. etc., sr^ (.V/i-. 
cRtni, ‘to,’ ‘ near,’= H.II. tn^; this often takes the preceding 
m an in the obliipic form without a jiostposition ; ^VfT 

‘with;’ in the Bunt., 'ffUjf USA. ^f^), ‘like;’ 
grf%. = ^’?;t!r, ‘for,’ ‘by reason of;’ ^^ 71 t, ‘for,’ ‘in eou- 
sidcration of;’ in eastern Hindi, = ‘for,-’ J/aV. 

eft? ‘ below ; ’ A’, flfsf , Jtfif , ‘ under ; ’ Tenfst. ‘ to,’ = II. H. xtT?l : 
tfT^o, xtf|, ‘ towards ;’ ^Tff ‘ except ;’ flffgr, ‘ in,’ ‘ between 
‘like;’ jjtfjf, ‘above;’ ‘near.’ 

656. In ltiij|)iit:oi:t, tliese nords ulticli in High Hindi are used uitli 

ti.c genitive as pnstpnsitious, are often eoiistrned ns predicative ndjeelive-, 
!iii(i niad(‘ to agree witli the Mihject of llie sentence in gender and iinmliei . 
'I’lins, ^ ?^t tnifr |,= H.H. ?rf ti\if % , -in' is 


* Compare tlie I\Juru^ri usage, vi 656. 
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spafed beliind me ;* but ^ ‘ j'bc is seated Ixdiiu l 

thee/ where Hig^h'Hiridi would have Coiupare the reiiiaiKs 

concerning’ § >7^- 


657 . Tin following Sanskrit words, with a few others. Saibtiit, 
are often used in Hindi in a prepositional sense:- -■^5TJftx;; A'ha!i(' iC- 


‘ after;’ ‘ aecording to;’ ^q?:Tn!, ‘after;’ 

‘for,’ ‘because of;’ fitfJlTT, ‘on account of;’ (oftencr 

‘ contrary to,’ ‘against;’ fqqiq or fqq?i, 
also f^%, ‘in respect to,’ ‘ about;’ ‘near |h, '■///-. 

^ 71 , ‘ by reason of.’ 


[KirUlUllS, 


658 . The following Persian words are ofteU used in 
modern Hindi as prepositions: — ( ,Aj'), ‘ within ;’ fj;g 
‘about,’ ‘around;’ in llie Doiil), 

bi the Himalayas, or •Tfsjq;, ‘near.’ is 

even used in literature, as in the Sliahtiiildhi ■. ^ ^ 

‘ J "’ill camp near the grove.’ ^t^cT 
lakes ‘concerning.’ 


659 . The following Arabic words are also much immI as 
prepositions by Hindi-speaking people:— ‘ "isteail 

of;’ fawn’s ( ‘contrary ti».’ ‘ again-t ;’ 

■without;’ (\Ja.'), ‘in exchange for:' atT’^M (s^-v - ‘ 

reason of;’ lA*.'), ‘after;’ (.^-a;). ‘without;’ 

[j:>'~y*), vnlg. in the Doali, Jfifqift, ‘according to;’ 
‘for;’ (ww), ‘for,’ -liy reason of;’ f?pqT 

‘except,’ ‘besides.’ 

(i. 'riie following are fetninine, and retpiire cs\ witli tlie 
preceding noun: — i .blri-), ‘for,’ ‘tor tlie sake oi ; 
nTt5 ‘towards;’ 7JTf (j-/-), ' 

of;’ (cL-w), ‘concerning.’ 


CoX.,IlTXCTI()N.s. 

660 . Copulative ooiij unctions arc tlu' following : 

[Sti. Jtr. '^‘T- 

^tC, /fog/o ‘and;’ J/c>. A', qf?!, ‘also; ftfiT, 
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‘ again,’ ‘ moreover.’ For ‘ also ’ {SL Pr. m), the 

Sanskrit ’ifii, sometimes with elision of sR, is used ill 
poetry only, also ^ and is used for 

resumptive, ‘again,’ in eastern Hindi ; and in Naipdli, 

661. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
{Sk. VV + 5), in Naipdli, ‘but xn:, {Sk. nt), 

Br. 9 , ‘yet;’ {Sk. ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

a. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 

commonly use the Arabic HfxpT, for ‘ but ; ’ and 

the Arabic (also, vulg.^ and for 

which latter is never used by the common people. Equall} 
rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit ‘but.’ The Persian ?nrv> ‘but,’ 

‘ except,’ is often used by Urdd-speaking Hindoos. 

662. The Disjunctive conjunctions are ’n and 

‘ or.’ The Arabic b xm is often preferred to these by the 
common people in the N.W. Provinces. The negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle vf with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, iff. Of these, vnct belongs to the protasi.s 
of an unexpressed conditional clause, ‘ (if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In Naipdlf, for »it, we have or the 
phrase 

is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 
alternative questions; as, ?pn 'ffVj ‘will you 

go or not ?’ The Sanskrit (or fqnn); ‘or,’ is occasionally 
found in literature. nn is the regular disjunctive in Naipdli. 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., ofx^TffWTj ‘to wish,’ is 

often used disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘ whether 
. ... or;’ as, 'ifT^ W ‘whether he come or 

not.’ For the second ’IRxn may be used. 
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c. The interrogative similarly repeated with nouns, 
must also be rendered ‘ whether’ . . . . ‘ or,’ as, ^ ^ siSfj 
‘ whether men or women.’ So in Naip^li is used ^. . .^. 

663 . The Conditional conjunctions are (Sk.) or Conditional 

1 1 1 Con j auctions. 

and, much more commonly, ‘if,’ DiaL ^ and t. 

The Persian ^r»R: is often used for by Hindoos 
familiar with IJrdii. In Naipdlf (»t5*lT) = ^^; it 
always follows the clause it conditions. 

664 . The Concessive conjunctions are tft, ‘ then,’ 

^ Conjunctions. 

‘indeed,’ ‘although,’ and ‘nevertheless;’ 

both and are Sanskrit. But, collotpiially, 

ait ... is used for and ?it or for ; 
as, qit ’wq wnr nt qnf etc., ‘ even though you 
should forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for *it, Br. »ft, in Bum. in 

and 71; for ^rqffq. Bam. Br. N. 77 ^ qfq 

(always final) ; for TRTrfq, TT^, A’. Tiqfq; for Tftqt, Br. 

.^ar* '?itil aad Tit qw- 

b. sometimes followed by Tft in the same clause, is often 

nearly equivalent to ‘ although ;’ q^, ‘ yet,’ or qx;^, may then 
introduce the consequent clause. Thus, qf ^ JUT 
^T%, ‘ even though he should kill me ;’ 7n^ ^ 

q^ ‘ though property all go, but virtue remain.’ qilt 

may be thus used for 

c. sometimes has a concessive force = Eng. ‘ still.’ 

d. {Pers. ‘although,’ is only heard from 

Urdd-speaking Hindoos. 

665 . The Causal conjunctions are fqs, ‘ for,’ SnjunctioM. 

^fqi, qqtfqi, and , N. qqiws and WPPs fq^s 

(final), ‘ because.’ The Sanskrit noun, qilTW, ‘ reason,’ 
is also used as a causal conjunction, =■ ‘ because.’ 
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Miscellaneous 
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666 . Tho common Illative conjunction is rff, N. tto, 

‘ then.’ After in Wxa prolasis of a compound sentence, 

is often used in tlie apodosis in an illative sense ; as, 
^ ^ ^T®n ‘ us he has come, I, shall 

therefore have to jio.’ Under other conditions, the ahl. 
.siiif^ular of the prox. dem. ju'onoun, Uf, viz., %, Br. 
has the force of the illative ‘ therefore.’ 

867. The Filial conjunctions are f^i, ‘tliat,’ and, inorc' 
emphatie, the ahl. singular of the relative pronoun, 
fsraX, ‘ in order that.’ Xaii)ali uses the conj. part, 
lit., ‘ saying,’ a/lrr the iinal clause. 

a. No negative final conjuiu^tion exists, except in the 
Naipali, ; its place is supplied hy the 3rd sing, conting. 
future of the substantive verb, with a negative before f^; as, 
’T or ^ ft fsR. 'riie Persian dXi TItT^, = f5j%, 

belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 

lNTIiR.)i;eTJOXS AM) En’ci.itics. 

668 , Vocative interjections are tlie following : — 

% ’^ft, 'SSA ot ft, % ‘ O.’ Of these, 1 is 

the most respectful, and must he used to superiors ; 'ft> ftr 
fr«T aad also o>ay he used in addressing e(|uais or 

inferiors when no dispk isurc is intended. and or 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect ; 
the final of the.se three is always changed to ^ in con- 
nection with a feminine noun. ilt, and ^ (ft) follow, 
and the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which tliey 
are connected. 

669. Various emotions are expressed by tla^' 
following ; — 

expresses pity, w, despondency, tqf) approbation and 
surprise, ‘ bravo,’ ‘ well ! ’ expresses praise, ‘ bravo. 
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‘well done ! ’; fTH TT *“d ‘alas!’; 

s=‘ twice a pity;’ '^iff (also -^rTf), is ‘mercy!’, lit, ‘save!’; 
^ and ‘oh,’ express pain or disgust; ^ ‘hurra!,’ 
lit, ‘victory!’ ‘victory!;’ ‘fie,’ expresses disgust. 

Yet other interjections are, fv^, ‘shame,’ also fqgfn!; 
‘begone!’; gq, ‘hush!’; tft, ‘lo!’; fqiij, ‘pshaw!’; 

(A7f. 5 + ^ftsr), ‘ salutation ! ’. I have also found used as 
an adjective with a noun ; as, ‘ a well-said word.’ 

670 . The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos 

are, to ecpials or inferiors in caste, Hum ! Itdm ! ; 

to Brahmans, ‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mu- 

hammedans, Ht-, ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

lit., ‘service!’. 

671 . The following interjections arc also used in the col- 
loquial of some parts of the country : (Pers. jli), 

‘well done!’; ^ ^arid express disgust; ^ calls at- 
tention ; WZ, and ‘begone!’ ; ^ and 

%?IT, ‘Alas!’ ‘woe!’; lit., ‘Alas ! nurse,’ or ‘mother!’, 
occurs in the lidmdyun ; thus, the slave girl Knbari 
says, smff H ’q’trraT, ‘Alas! what have 1 de- 

stroyed ! ’. It occurs also in the Shakuntuld. 
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Number. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

SYNTAX. 

672. In this chapter will he treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic, the latter, Synthetic 
Syntax. 

Part I. Analytic Syntax. 

Gender and Number. 

673. Little needs to be said here as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to obserAo that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. 
Thus, though ^ is masculine, Ave have 

Avhen it refers to Shakuntulu, ill the drama of that name. 

674. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, 
plurality. To this general rule there are three ex- 
ceptions. 

(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic 
sense, to denote a class ; as, 
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lit.y ‘base-born women desert the husband ^ ^ 

3n«IT> ‘ to god, man; and sage, there was great joy.’ 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cases in which the plural termination is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, in form like the singular. 

This takes place regularly when the plurality is already indi- 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following ; 

‘ in a few days 

‘these two things appear untrue;’ ‘eighteen 

queens.’ 

Sometimes the plural inflection is also otnitted, where the 
indication of plurality is only in the predicate ; as, 

“ii f‘, <her companions are standing* in her service;’ i.e., 
are waiting upon lier.’ 

Rem. This omission of the plural terininatioii occurs chiefly in the 
nominative of fein. rnmns, and is probably becoiuiiig* more and more 
common. But in such cases, where there is an emphasis on the 
plurality, the plural inflection is retained : as. ^ 

* he gave his two daughters in marriage/ 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect \ Plural ot 

as, in the following: ^ ‘the 

Star of my eyes, S/trt Kri.>^iN C/kukI.^ 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the idioTuntic 

1 • 1 I Plurals. 

plural, where English would require the singular. Examples 
are found in phrases formed hv and with 

‘to die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 
‘ price,’ in the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,’ ‘vision,’ and 
^»n^rnc> ‘uews,’ arc very commonly construed as plurals; as, 
also, sometimes, ‘ welfare,’ and inW) ‘ Id'e,’ with allusion 

to the (supposed) five vital airs.’ 

* In such idioms the inflection clearly retains its original stuise as 
a genitive termination — Sk. <nnl is to be explained as a genitive 

of cause, ns in such phrases as ^ WTTT> ‘exhausted because of the 
way/ Vid. infra, Syntax of the genitive. 
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Subject 

Nominative. 


Predicate 

Nominative. 


Objective 

Accusative. 


Of the Nominative. 

675. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb ; as, 

^ ^ ft»l, ‘the words of the sage will become true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in tlie following examples : — 

what an affliction to a mm 

is old age!’; ^ ^ ^ ^HTHCT ’WV %, ‘this 

stfifi ' .... is become the support of my walk;’ WW 
?Rf T^arr, ‘ he shall be called Gopi Nath ;’ tnj TT, 

^ he was counted a transgressor/ 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, ^ 

‘ Bdndmr called and said, Son I ’. 

(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon ; as, 
WTTW ^ V> ‘the great king— he is seated;’ 

Wf^ ^ ^ % ‘sacred science 

and military science,— these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely, with 
the infinitive; as, e.g., in the phrase, tjgtj Tfl ‘the 
noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

Of the Accusative. 

676. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct 
object of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with 

or that form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Similarly, with the perfect tenses of 
ransitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in the dative of reference with Ejff, or in the 
nominative. But these two constructions or the two 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rem. Tlie correct use of these two alternative forms ami constructions 
is perhaps tlic most difficult thing* in the Hindi language. Only by 
extensive and continual reading of native hooks and long intercourse with 
the people, can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic 
accuracy. But the following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, 
at least throw some light on the subject. 

678. The general principle which regulates the use of Pse of ’"St 
these two forms and constructions is the following ; 
when it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual, the accusative with ^ must be used ; 
otherwise, the. nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in tbo case 
of nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be [a] 
generic, or (i) relative terms, or (c) proper names, the 
accusative with ysY is more commonly preferred. 

a. Under this head examples are; («) of generic terms : 

^ ’ETW ‘he took (his) companions with (him) 
why will you mind such a coward ? 

[h) of relative terms : ^ ft fif% W, ‘ Hari, 

immediately on seeing his mother, began to say ff^- 
Wiit ^ ^ ‘ the councillors, seeking around, 

began to kill the worshippers of Hari:’ (c) of proper names: 

^ ’Wt ‘Basndev called the sage Garg-’ 

^ f ^ ‘ Kans seat Bakdsur ■’ 

^ ’ftj ‘ afi the milkmaids took Krishri and 

went to Jasodd’ 

N.B. gwniTj ‘ to call,’ as implying a definite object, almost 
invariably requires the accusative with 

{2) Conversely, for nouns denoting («) irrational Nomj:-.™ of 
beings, or (b'j inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms. 
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the nominative form of the accusative, or, -with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred, 

«. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beinj^s: 

‘tiicy bcj^an to pasture the cows;’ ^ 

‘they drove off the calves to graze:’ (A) of inani- 
mate, material objects: BfUJl % ^31^, ‘S/iri 

KrW)^ enlarged his body;’ TTflf ‘let us eat (our) 

lunches here:’ (c) of abstract terms: "ii ■*! 

‘do not take my fault to heart;’ ^ ^ 

^irr W ‘ I destroy all the wealtli of him to 

whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forins of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 

verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sugar, 
Kans says, EtVTft ^ ^*11 ‘ a living girl I will not 

give thee;’ where the omission of ?st, making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, 

if ‘you have killed children;’ referring to the 

general massacre by Kans. 

b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 
object with special definiteness, the form with may be 
employed even ivith nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. The accusative with will therefore gene- 
rally be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, 

H^IW ^ ‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 

previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees.’ 
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Ag&in, we have, ^TT^TT ‘that one over- 

comes this illusive power.’ Here ^ indicates »T-mT as the 
7n^T fii'st mentioned in the previous context,* where, it 
should be noted, the nominative form of the accusative is 
employed, thus: ‘remove your illusive 

power.’ 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 
to denote the object collectively, as a class or a totality, the 
accusative with ^ is employed ; but when it is rather to be 
denoted distributively, as a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus ive read, 

YBra ^ %» ‘taking (his) 18108 ivives with him,’ 

— where denotes the object collectively ; 

‘he called the astrologers,’ — where ^ denotes them 
as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; 

‘what signs has your Majesty seen?^ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 

verl>al action is frequently determined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
occur in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre- 
ferred for the direct object, simply to avoid the disagreeable 
repetition of Thus, ^ % giFfTTiT ^ 

‘ I have given your sou to Itohini-,’ ‘Ij IfTTTWHT ^ 

’'T ‘ Chdrumati, wlio is betrothed to Kritd- 

bramd, I will not give to him.’ 

e. So also, again, the one fonn may be preferred to the 
other simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 
Even a fancy for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
only in poetry, but in prose writing. Thus, 


* Prem Sugar, Adhy. Ixxxvii. 
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has any one seen anywhere my boy, Kan- 
hdl ? ^ — where Wlpf. apparently preferred to in 

order to rhyme with which ends the previous clause. 
Every page of the Frern Sdgar, with its artificial, rhyming 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusative with ^ must always be employed, 
when otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

Cognate 679. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 

Accusative. i i * 1*10 

used witn an accusative derived from the same root. 

rt. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attri- 
butive adjunct. Thus, gi? lit ? ‘ what kind 

of walk are you walking ?’; 

‘cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes;’ 

lit., he talks a great talk,’ i.e., ‘ he speaks boast- 
fully;’ Unrift % ^ ?nT ’rrO. H*-) ‘the soldier beat 

him a great beating.’ 

A’’erbs with two 680. Many verbs may be preceded by two accusa- 

Accusfttivcs ♦ 

tives. We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, cither of a person or a thing. 
In accordance with the above principles, the personal accusa- 
tive regularly takes and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘ to think,’ ‘ to suppose,’ ‘ to make,’ ‘ to 
name,’ ‘to appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first. The first may be termed the objective^ and the 
second, the predicative accusative. In this case the objeeti' c 
accusative, as more specific, commonly, though not always, 
takes and the predicative accusative is put in the nomi- 
native form. 

Examples are, under (1), ^ uffTT^ ‘I'*' 

will put vestments on ail »r ’it ftrar^ f^^lTatWTj ‘ 1 "'*** 
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feed all with sweetmeats and under (2), ^ gjf ^ 

fr, ‘what do you call this?’; (h %) %, ‘thou 

hast made this a pretext;’ ^ ^ giTsiTn ‘ 1 regard 

this as suffering.’ 

681 . The accusatwc is used with a vcrh of motion to Accusatire of 
denote the place to which, as in the following example : 

^ ‘he pleased to go to Hastuidpur.’ 

682 . It may also denote absolutely the time at which : 

8>S^ 

^ ‘on the 14th of tlie dark half of the 

month Kdrtik,’ XTITT tnq, ‘let no one be 

permitted to bathe at night.’ 

N.B, Tlie postposition is often omitted from both the local and 
temporal accusative. 


683 . The accusative with and its equivalents, 
etc., is also used in accordance witli the principles above 
indicated, in both early and modern poetry. But in archaic 
poetry the inflected accusative in (f^) is often used for 
the analytic accusative with subject to the same general 
conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows : % 

^ ‘ who regard the sun as their own friend;’ 

^ ' keep lidm in whatever way (you 

tnay);’ ^ * ''kat pauper shall I 

make a king?’; '^ke sage extolled 

RaghubarJ 


Accusative iu 
Poetry. 


684 . It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi 
poetry the laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of 
the measure. Even agreement in gender and number is 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of the metre. Moreover, 
in archaic poetry, the modern analytic accusative is but be- 
ginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative form 
of the noun is constantly employed for *^he accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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inadmissible. Tlius, e.g., in the following stanzas, prose usage 
would have demanded srV and gijii ZRt: fit 

we thoujEfht the First Man to be a mortal 
*TTnTf lirflre ‘ then the lord of men summoned 

F^asi^t t and so in almost every stanza of the Rdmdyan, 

685. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern 

Hindi for tlie object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive 
and Acquisitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the 
inflected infinitive in alone, or, in the Rdmdyan and other Eastern Hintii, 
the inflected verbal noun in as in be Iiegai. to go/ is 

de facto an accusative under the government of the following verl». 
Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Bnij and Kananji idiom, in 
such phrases as, %% If * he will not eat ;* where the iiitlented 
gerund, as the object of must be regarded as an inflected 

accusative. 

The Dative. 

686. Wc may classify the uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples arc: ^ W ^ 

‘ Balrdm Ji was inspiring all with hope and confidence;' ^ 
^ Vttjwl »mrr ^ "Vivn ‘ tihri KrMn Chnml 
commanded his Illusive Power;’ ?ftfV 

‘this mouse gives me trouble,’ So, sometimes, with verbs of 
‘ speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed ; as, ^ 
«St %»! % ^liVT> ‘ Chand said 

with a wink to Baldev Ji* 

Rem, 1. ‘to say,’ *to tell,* when used of giving an order or 

direction, is constructed wdth the dative of the person addressed ; but in 
other cases it is preceded by the ablative : ns, ^ 

‘he told me to sit;* but, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

thing to ihe.* 


* Prem Sdf'ar, 


t Rdmdyan, 
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Kent. 2. It sliould be observed that the case with fro before cansnl 
verbs Is not to be regarded ns a dative, as might often appear from the 
equivalent of an English Idiom, hut as an accusative. This will appear, if 
for the English equivalent to the causal verb, the verb ‘cause’ be used 
with the infinitive of the primitive verb. Thus, waA ghore ko ghd$ 
khiUtd hai, ‘he feeds grass to the horse,’ i.e., ‘he cause* the horse to 
eat grass/* 

(2) The dative of a person often very Idiomatically Datiro of 

precedes an infinitive with the verb or to 

denote a certainty^ or a necessity^ or ohligafion, as resting 

on that person. The idiom is commonly equivalent to 
tlie English ‘ must,’ ‘ have to,’ etc. In like manner, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: ^ WT^n f, ‘to- 

morrow you and we have to go to the abode of Yumndagni 
■q^ ‘ (we) ought to arrive there to the 

festival lit., ‘ it will fall to us to die ; ’ i.e., 

‘ we must die.’ 

(3) The dative is very commonly used to denote mtive of 

. Possession. 

possession or acquiswon. 

a. The dative of possession is usually followed by the 
substantive verb : as, 'gq ^ rfq ^ ‘ they 

were not conscious even of soul and body qq Tiq 
‘ to all was terror.’ 

h. But often the copula is omitted : as, 

‘ where have we so much wisdom ? ; ’ fqq ^ % , 

^ such happiness as tliosc have, t!ic 

discontented have not/ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the 
copula; thus, ifTO ^ ^ the name of sorrow 

remained,’ or, ^ (even) to the name, sorrow remained not/ 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal 
verbs. Vid. Monier-Williams, Samk, Gramm,f § 847. 
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d. Here also may be noted the common idiom with tlTlRrr> 
‘ to meet,’ ‘ to be found ; ’ which is always used with the 
nominative of the thing found, and the dative of the finder. 
Thus, ‘they obtain the four 

blessing-s ; ’ ^ fTTSTT, ‘ I obtained nothing.’ So also 

is explained a common idiom with w^*rT : as, ^ 

%, ‘I feel cold,’ lit., ‘cold fastens to me;’ ITPI ijft' 
this story has truly pleased me greatly.’ 

(4) This is found in construction with such adjectives 
as ‘proper,’ ‘right,’ ai^rr, ‘good,’ 

‘ difficult,’ etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : ^ ‘ it is not 

seemly for a woman to be so daring;' fit»j ^ Yi?f 

^ WTT ‘for a woman •without a husband, it is well 
even to die ;’ ^ tETW’m^ IHTT x(PC»rr 

for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely difficult.’ 

Ren. is often construed with the genitive, with n slightly dif- 
ferent meaning, as in § 693 (’16). 

Dativeof Final (5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the moiive^ 
purpose^ or object of an action, or the use for which a 
thing is designed ; as in the. following examples : — 

‘who will remain for the 
watching of the city ?’; ^ xit ‘I 

am just going to visit the hermitage.’ 

a. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, xpir*^ 

^ ‘bring some flowers (and) fruits for an offering;’ 

‘for seeing, indeed, were two eyes ;’ 
*iff Ttr ‘ be pleased to show me somewhere 

a place to stay.’ The postposition is often omitted from this 
gerundial dative; as, ipi xWTfT %> ‘be comes to read.’ 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often siihstitiites 
the genitive with or the east, aUo pr 
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b. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of 
the gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate 
futurition of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, 

‘ slie was just about to mount ^ anit ‘ lie 

was about to go.’* 

(6) A Dative of Reference is used before a groat native of 
variety of words, to denote tlic object witli respect to 
which any affirmation is made. 

Thus it is employed with many neuter verbs : as, 

Jilt W»n> ‘the arrow struck the peacock;’ Wf 

%j ‘to a poor man the world seems lonely;’ 

whatever may be pleasing to any one, 
that very (thing) say ;’ ^ ^ FH, 

^ four months passed over Aniriiddh in bondage.’ So we may 
liave the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.g., 
w t ^ tn?T ‘with regard to the woman, it is 

said, that of whatever kind (her) husband may be.’ 

a. Many other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer- 
ence ; and, in particular, the Nominal compouiul verbs, 

etc., mentioned § 403. Thus, ^ ^ 

‘ do not signs appear to you?’. 

b. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to 
denote the object of an action, in the impersonal construction 
(§ 412) of the perfect tenses of transitive verlrs. Thus, e g., 

^ ^ ^ 5 i^^ literally, ^ by him (it was) seen (with 

respect) to the boys.’ 

c. Finally, the dative of reference may be used with some 

adjectives; as, ^dear to (her) husband and 

also, some nouns, in expressions of praise or blame ; as, 

% ‘ praise to thy courage ; ! ’ 

a curse to my life ! .’ • 


* Cumpnre the English colloquiiil idiom, ‘ he was for going. 
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687. The dative with the postposition Jjt otc.), is 

also used in poetry according' to the same general principles, 
as will appear from the following examples : iPHR ^ ^ 
^from having given even pain to a good inan;^ 

^Brahma has sown for you the seed 
of trouble.’ But very often in the Bamayan, the inflected 
dative in ff (f|) is preferred. Thus, ^ 

»TPn, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents;' «|y t%fvi 
‘ in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour;’ ’T’C liVfH ‘ the king has a special 

love for you.’ 

Bern. The postposition is often omitted ; as, ’^RTHir JIZ 
^1^ ^ %> ‘for another’s injury, warriors with a thousand 
arms.’ 


The Case of the Agent. 

688 . The case of the Agent is used only ■with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and 
that only in modem High Hindi and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples will be found 
further on, in the sections which treat of the aforesaid 
tenses. 

a. In a Hindi translation of the Bhagavat Pnrdn I have 
found the case of the Agent very commonly used witli the 
Inflnitive in the titles of the Chapters. Thus, the title of the 
8th' Skandh reads, ftr imr ^ 

■%, lit., ‘ the saving of the life of (his) handmaid l»y 
God, having become incarnate as Hart.' Again, in the 2iid 
Adhyaya of the same ; ^ % W W 

*ji^, ‘the narration by Shukdev J'l of the story of Gajendra 
and Grdh.’ Pincott, in his Hindi Manual, gives the follow- 
ing additional illustration ; ^TT ^ 'TO trt^ 

‘ Go ! fellow ! what can those five Pdndavs do 
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against me?’. He thinks that this use of this case is extend- 
ing; it is, however, still quite rare, and I have never heard it 
in conversation. 

6 . In NnipaK, ns might be expected from its peculiar use of the case of 
the agent, its employment with other tliaii the tenses of the perfect, is 
much more yoramon than in Higii Hindi. Tims, we. lutve, 

^ in 

‘one is saying, John, one, Elias, another, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again where it is used with the ]>respnt imperfect. In 
the following it is used with the future; % Ifif ‘ they 

will repent.* On the other hand, % is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, i|;c! ‘an 

angel appeared, strengthening him;’ hut I have noted this with 
only. 

689 . In both Braj prose and i)oetry, the postposition If is Omission of 

. 1 nil * -N of 

often omitted. 1 lius, xistnfxmil HT ft Agent. 

‘the Semi/dsis took out all the store from my lude;’ 

‘ the Brahman said;’ xftft ‘ you have 

increased (your) love for me.’ 

690 . In the lldmdi/aii % is never used ; and in the 

singular, the ease of the agent is thus idi'iitical in form witli 
the nominative. In the plural, the ohrujuc form alone 
denotes the case of the agent. Thus, TT^ 

^IrTT) booking toward Sifdy the lord spoke tliis word;^ 

'the illustrious deeds 

of Hari, the great sages have sung in eoiintlcss ways.’ But, 
as previously remarked, the nominative with the ac^tivc* 
construction is very often used where modern Higli Hindi 
would have the passive construction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

691 . Most of the Hindi idioms Avitli ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘ separation.’ We may classify tlieiii 
as follows. 
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The Local 
Ablative. 


(1) The ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from which the motion 
proceeds. 

Thus, IW % ^ ^ ’StiW ‘ they were coming from the 
jungle to the house;’ It ^ ‘they set out from 
Mathura-,' ^ ‘he rose from the throne.’ And 

sometimes tlie local ablative occurs with other verbs also ; as, 
^ % 'TO % % afT> ‘ from afar he said to Shri 

Krishtii Chand’ 


IwbUt™ ( 2) It similarly denotes the time from which, as in the 
following : — 

It ‘ on the fourth day from now ; 

‘some time ago to %, ‘since then to t 

‘this custom had come on down from the 

olden time.’ 

AbiatiTeof (3) Thc ablative is used with all adiectives, verbs, 
and other words expressing local or ideal separation. 

Thus, after adjectives: TOV^ ^ TOW ‘he became 
separated from me ; ’ 'll If VW ^ TO W % fTOT? ‘ I 
made them free from all fear.’ It is also used on this principle 
after a great variety of verbs ; especially verbs of asking, 
refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, etc., etc. 'fbus, gif 
TO% frlTIT tfi^, ‘go and inquire of your father;’ gif % 
^tf^ lrtw> ‘he desires from me his death;’ gif sf 
TO ^ 'Vt TOT % fTO TOTTO, ‘ for what did you save 
us from lire and water?;’ fTO % % g TO ‘to give 

which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun TO®I> 
‘prohibition,’ may be followed by the ablative; HiT 

^ ‘ what prohibition to the great 

sages from worshipping Hari ? ’. 

Ablative of (4) The ablativc is used to express the source, origin, 

Source and 

Cause. 


or came. 
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Examples are: ^ flm, ‘notliiiig 

comes from obeying Indra •/ ‘greatly 

agitated with sorrow Tf fiiw tjTXl % ‘ for 

O*- 

what sin didst thou become a serpent?’ ; ^ % XJl[^ mi{ 

^hearing so much as this from Tims may be 

explained the ablative before verbs of fearing^ where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear ; e.g., 

‘ i fear infamy.’ Mucli more rarely, 
however, is preceded by the accusative ; thus, 

^ ’sft ^TTT ‘ (my) heart fears to go there.’ 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative come:; Ablatiye of 
to denote the means or instrument, as that from which 
action immediately proceeds ; as, for example : 

H % fentTn TT^nitj ‘do thou tear them to pieces 

with an elephant ‘with (his) hoof 
he digs up the banks of the river.’ To this liead may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ‘ filling,’ as denoting that 
with which the action of filling is performed ; as, e.g., 
fir^ ‘ the lakes are filled with pure water.’ 

(G) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. AbiaUveofthe 

Rem. Observe, however, that this construction is only found 
in connection with neuter verbs, or with the passive con- 
jugation. Thus, ’fjf % lit-> ‘ it 'viH not be made by 

me,’ i.e., ‘ I cannot make it ^ ^ ^51 ^ 

‘ tlieir strength cannot be resisted by me.’ 

(7) The ablative is used with all words denoting or .Ablative ot 

' ' . Comparison. 

implying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) with adjectives: as, ^ 

‘ greater than I ^ WR ^*7 W ‘why 

was he not sonless, rather than have such a son?;’ ^ % 

^shc went and met him first of all;’ [h) with 
verbs: as, ^ may conquer me;’ 

129 
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Ablative of 
Trice. 


Ablative of 
Manner. 


Ablative of 
Use. 


Other Idioms 
'►villi Ablative. 


lit sKtl: 'sm ^ ‘ there is no sin at all, 

indeed, greater than child-murder : ’ (c) before some adverbs ; 
as, % ’snii, ‘before this ^ ‘outside of the house.’ 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by 
means of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : ^ ‘ I got this book 

for one rupee;’ ^ qn% % f^^RTT %> ‘ does it ever sell for 
two anas}’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples: '3?!^ ^ ^ ‘sacrificing with the 

vedic formulas (read) backward;’ qii fqqf % ftjqiT 
‘ adorning (themselves) from head to foot ; ’ ^ % qrfil WTT % 
‘ he said with great love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as TiqiTy, 
fqfV, etc. : as, ftfw %, ‘ in this way : ’ iftfir, ‘ in that 

manner,’ etc. Here also place such phrases as qw % 

‘ go by this road.’ 

Rent, This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard 
from which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule;* and the Latin, 
nostro more, meo consilio, etc. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need 
or use. 

Examples: % iTJflwq ‘I have need of 

medicine ; ’ % qifT qiTl?, ‘ what is the use of this ? .’ 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the 
prepositions ‘with,’ ‘by,’ or, more rarely, ‘in,’ ‘to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Examples : ^ ‘ fight with me;’ ^ 

‘do not stir up discord with any one;’ fq^l 
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% 'HiWTj ‘with whom Brahma contracted an 

alliance;’ t ‘mouth to moutli;’ % ^lj<TT TfT 
f , ‘ to this a vine is clinging ^ ‘ it (crystal) 

feels cold to the touch ; lit. is cold from touching ; ’ ^ ^Tffr 
% ^ ^n^^TT} ‘ this (hoy) will not obey for words 
% ‘ seeing him in the disguise of Krishn ; ’ ^rnj ^ ?niT 

‘by your honour’s kindness ; ’ ^ if ‘ 1 did 

not say this in jest.’ 

«• ‘ to say,’ is commonly preceded by an ablative of 

the person addressed. The dative or accusative with ^ is 
used, but the sense is then different ; as, 

to call this ring something bad;^ 
but, ^ ‘ tell me ;’ ‘ whom shall I tell ? 

gg % ^rmx g’^ t, ‘ (iny) mother has spoken, 

calling thee also, Son!^ In one place in the lidmayan^ how- 
ever, the object of ^sfT takes trrf? (tjtff ) ; thus, 

^gfiftrrft, ‘ then liugtiuMr said to the sage.’* 

b. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
are also followed by the ablative : as, % g^t if 

TifT, ‘you made Jasodd this promise;’ gn % 

‘ Anusvya is talking nonsense to me.’ 

Rem. It hns been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases ns the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the 
word ‘ablative’ to its etymoloirical sense, then many words mentioned 
under (10) (11) are certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage 
of the word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, 
afford abundant examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions 
of another. It is quite possible, moreover, that ‘ with ’ may be the radical 
signification of se, from which all the modern usages of the word are to be 
derived. 

692 . The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as Ablative 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice: thus, loetry. 

^they began to dig the earth with their toc- 


* For a fuller explanation and other illustrations, see § 080, Rem. 1. 
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nails;’ ^ iff ’WRTTTj ‘*1*® stream of water which 
fell from their eye.s;’ irr^ fftlT H ‘by whose gracious 

compassion intir 7l TTH lft^> ‘ ** dearer 

than life to me.’ 


OmMsioBof 093. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 

Ablative Post- , ^ r i 

position, omitted. This idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 

admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 

of cause, and, occasionally, with the ablative of place : as, 

or Tmrnc, ‘ «« tWs way;’ t, ‘aH arc 

well;’ afVift ^rrO ‘the milk-maids gathered 

around him from all four sides.’ 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postpo.sition is omitted much 
more freely; thus, WtiPV ^iTf ‘she asked the 

people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 


Xarh as an 
Ablative Sign. 


694. As has been remarked (§ 1/3, a), the conjunctive par- 
ticiple is sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ‘from’ only. Often, can 
hardly be distinguished in meaning from e.g., inti % 
and i|TTi both mean ‘free from sin.’ But some- 

times, when a distinction is intended, ^ denotes the source, 
and the means or instrument, as in the following: fwt 


H hih itm % ‘from 

whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, 
comes.’ 


The Genitive. 

695. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very groat 
variety of relations, which may be classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

OeBitiTeof (1) It is used to denote possession: as, XTWT WT 
PooMssion. king’s palace;’ 'll ^ Jf, ‘ I am the handmaid 

of Kans;’ ^ ^ ‘ all these are my horses.’ tio 

is to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 
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W finnf?n> ‘what of this (fellow’s) would have 
been harmed ? 

(2) Also relationship', as, fllTTTj ‘^y father;’ OenitiTe of 

! 5 . ^ -v , llelationship. 

?TTltj ‘their mothers;’ ^ ^ ‘these are the two 

nephews of Kans.' 

(3) And material', as, ‘temples of gold;’ Genitive of 

’Wfeil ‘four gates of crystal;’ ^ 

^,‘a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would place the phrase 

Tin ^ Angl., ‘ the day \/as turned into night ; ’ 
and some reduplications with the genitive ; as, 2|!T lit., 

‘milk of milk ;’ i.e., pure milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source : as, ^ ^ ‘ Genitive of 

fragrance of incen.se;’ vjtJ WT ‘the noise of the 

breaking of the bow ;’ ^ ‘ beggars by birth.’ 

(6) Also cause or reason : as, tt^l ^ fTTT ‘ weary and Genitive of 
exhausted because of the way;’ t|ti^ % ^ 

‘there is nothing wrong in killing a deceiver ;’ ?rR ^ ^TTRIT 
‘ a body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) And;i/rtcc: as, ‘the women of Mathurd;’ Genitive of 

< kings of various countries.’ 

(7) Also, the age : as, gjrn ^ ^ ‘ when Genitive of 

Ifshd became seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is 

used predicatively. 

(8) And quality or kind: as, iniiTT ‘a count- Genitive of 

less variety of things ; ’ ^ ^TTI ‘it is a matter of 

great wonder;’ ^ 9RT ‘a load of ten pansert 

(100 lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of tlie genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. Thus, ^ ^1*1 W ‘ I 
will not go ;’ vfflf ‘such a thing is not to be.’ 
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Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of tlie geriiiul is a predicative adjunct 
of the subject of the sentence, and is therefore intlected to agree with it in 
gender and number, as in the above examples. 

Genitive of (9) Jt niay indicate use: as, eST ‘provision for 

eating ?«T ‘ drinking-water ; ’ ^ 

‘ tins body is of no nse.’ 

Sohjeetivo (10) Or tlio suhjcct of thc action denoted by tbc word 
it qnulifies. 

Examples: ^ % WRIT » ‘tbc news of thc 

flight of IhhiasK)-;’ ‘tl>c reason of his 

going;’ SBT W '^IT, ‘ a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

Objoctivo (11) A.nd tlic object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples : 1? VWT, ‘ I relied upon you ; ’ 

^ fj ‘whom do I fear?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 
to me?;’ ‘do not rub nhtnn upon mc;’ 

^ m *rfT|^ ^ ^ eiif^a awr ’aar, ‘ his .son 
began to perform a most diflictilt act of penance to Mtibddev 
•/f;’ ^ ^ ^ '®rr^ ‘Akrur, fixing his 

contemplation on thc feet of the lord, said ;’ ^ “afta % 
aa% ^ I, ‘ there is now more desire of 

hearing this extraordinary story; ’ aiT aiat, ‘a sinner 

against Cod.’ 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied cither by the subjective or 
objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following; 
a ant> ‘ they had no compassion upon me.* 

Genitive of (12) It is uscd of price : as, ^ an% ail aUTr ‘give 

Pnceand'limo. flour;’ lEJf cJiT f, ‘ what is 

thc value of this horse?’. 

(13) And time : as, srI 5^T<T t? bt., ‘ it is a matter 

of eight days,’ i.c., ‘eight days ago;’ SRt ?T1T t? 

‘it is a matter t»f a certain time ;’ ^Iugl.,,‘ it once happened.’ 

(14) The partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole, of which a part is taken. 


Partitive 

Genitive. 
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Examples: qjT ‘the beginning of the creation;’ 

^ ‘one fourth of the land.’ 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting 
intensity or totality : as, ^ ‘ this is very truth 

W jftTr, ‘ very sweet,’ lit., ‘sweet of sweet;’ 

‘the entire assembly ^ ‘swarms upon swarms,’ lit., 
‘ swarms of swarms.’ 

h. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a 
noun denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quality,’ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, but the generic term follows the other in appo- 
sition with it: as, ^ ‘two bighas of land; 

^ three sers of milk;’ xjSR cup of 

water;’ ^ suits of clothes.’ 


(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive other Idioms 
might he noted : as, e.g., in oaths) thus, ^ ^ ‘by 
Gaagd «// ; ’ in interjectional expressions ; as, ^ ? 

‘Victory to Mother Ganges in plirases denoting the amieats 
of any thing: as, xiT^ ^ ‘a jar of water,’ etc., etc, 

But the above specifications comprise the most important 
idioms. 


(IG) The genitive is used before some adjectives; as, Gemtiye with 
(^), and 5111;^ or {Ar. jjj), ‘ wortliy,’ ‘ fit.’ 

Examples : % ^JJT, ‘ fit to teach ; ’ vn^ % ^ %, 

‘it looks like rain;’ ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the Jtdmdyaii, ^1*^, ‘able to break;’ ^ 

‘shy of disposition’ (feni.) ; (?Tf) ?I^ 

‘ she is tender, indeed, of body;’ 7|TI % yilift', ‘only rich 
in penance.’ 

696 . In various common phrases in which the noun Ellipsis irith 
limited by the genitive can be readily imderstood, it 
may be omitted. The inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the norm which is to be understood. 



Inflected Gen. 
of Possession. 
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This ellipsis of the noun is especially common with ?IT7|, 
‘ a word,’ and its equivalents. 

Thus, the noun limited is regularly omitted after 
and as, W ‘ I will nol hear thee,’ lit., 

‘ thy,’ sc. ‘ words’ (sc. ‘ word’) ; gif ^ 

‘why do you not regard my word ?’ (.sc. So also 

in the following; ^ ^ t, ‘»s there 

in your honour’s mind something to say?’ (sc. WTTT) ; 

Tfl" WT ‘ what (thought) has he directed to another ? ’ 

(.sc. ; and, in the common phrase, tn; %, lit., ‘ they of 

the house,’ i.c., often, ‘ the svife.’ 

So also is to be explained the following common idiom ; 
^ tliT f If g?:T ^ JTT^, ‘ nmy your honour take no 

word of mine amiss;’ where is to be understood 

after 9 ^. 

a. In such elliptical expressions the genitive itself may be 
treated as a Tadbhava noun in qff, and inflected to q|t for the 
oblique plural, as in the following ; fjqi ^ ^ 

^nrr*ITT^ ^ WI ‘once all the house folk had 

listened to the story of the MaMUlmrat.' 

697 . It is important to observe that % and the 
pronominal genitives in are idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might 
expect qrr or iBt, TT or ^ ‘ he had no 

sister;’ ^ TI’si ^*in, ‘ one son Avas bora to me;’ Zf 
t, ‘a pony, also, has a soul.’ 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, possession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., ‘ to have,’ the Hindi genitive in 
H must be used,. whatever may be the gender of the following 
noun ; but when, in English, the possessive case must be 
employed, then Hindi idiom demands the genitive with qri) 
or according to § 695 (1). Thus, ‘it is my son’ must be 
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rendered in Hindi, ^TT ^ t; but, ‘ I have a son, ’ 5^ t- 

So also, is ‘ a pony has a soul ; ’ but, ?|iT 

f, would mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony.’ Tluii^ in the 
Rdmdyan, ‘ Lord, I have one great 

doubt.’ 

h. But Hindoo authorities say that in cases where the 
number one is to be emphasized, the uninSected genitive 
must be used. Thus, ‘ I have a son,’ is, but, ‘ I 

have one son/ i.e., one, not two or more, t* 

Rem* It has been common to postulate some such w'ord as p4s or 
yahdn, after this ke; but native grammarians deny that there is any 
ellipsis. Moreover it may be noted that in Mariv^ri, whicli inflects the 
genitive postposition, ro or ko, to rd and kd (obi. masc.), and ri and ki 
(fern.), re or ke is also used as a third inflection before both masc. and 
fern, nouns, when possession is denoted 1 would suggest, therefore, that 
this ke of possession probably only chances to be identical in form with 
the obi. masc. inflection, ke\ and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle, krita. 

698. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even Omission of 
in prose, when the governing noun immediately follows. The pu^tion! ^ 
two nouns then become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent 
Compound (§ 623, 5). In conversation, however, the 
omission is much less common. 

a. The postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 

phrases as the following: ^ tsrDn ‘he shall 

obtain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘ the mouth’s asked 
wealth ‘ the acquired article.’ 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions 

are always omitted; as, ‘on the 5th of the 

light fortnight of Jeth.’ The order is regularly the reverse of 
the English. 

699. The genitive postposition is occasionally added to a Genitive Post 

^ ^ , 1 u A 4 .* position with 

verb or sentence, which is thus treated as a substantive, jsentences. 
Thus, in the following, from Madan Manjari Ndtak, the 
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words preceding qiT are regarded as a snbstantive, and put 
in the genitive of apposition, with ^1*^; tWTft 

NTT ‘ a sound of “ Catch him ! Catch him ! Strike 
him! Strike him!”’ 

Gcn.in Poetry. 700 . The genitive postpositions, etc., as 

used in poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. 
Tims, ^ ^ ‘ of f'*® '^®‘'y gods, Murdri is the 

God 5st Tl^rt, ‘ (they) abandoned the worship of 
the ruler of the gods;’ %, ‘assuming the 

weight of the three worlds;’ ‘I 

salute the lotus feet of all ;’ ^ %, ‘ the 

sins and sorrows of the night of existence vanish ;’ »f 
^ffil ?BTy t* ‘ nor has (he) to .this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

ft. In the following senteiu^c from the Rdmdyan we have 
a Marwan possessive genitive in ^ ‘ the 
face of SUd withered.’ 

The Locative Case. 

701 . Tlie postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, ave(l)'^, (2) HT, (3) <1^, 
etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, we treat 
them separately. 

Locative with 702 . (1) The locativc with denotes, primarily, 
Place, existence in a place. 

Examples : ^ ^ ‘ he became incar- 
nate in Braj ; ’ ‘ in this world.’ 

a. After a verb of motion, ”^1 must be rendered by 
‘ into,’ or ‘ to.’ 

Exantples: iff ‘ he went into the assembly ;’ 

ff%l«n5T »i ^ ‘ come to Hasfmdpnr to the 

royal sacrifice.’ 
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b. This locative may often be rendered by ‘ among J 

Examples : ^*1^ ^ft ‘ among n^omen 

where could so much beauty be found?’; ^•l f , ‘who 

is there among us ? 

c. And sometimes by ‘at-.’ as, fjji; ‘he fell 

down at (her) feet;’ ^ "if WSTR if , ‘ at the 
feet of your Excellency I make (my) obeisance.’ 

d. The locative with is used idiomatically after all ^ 

with Verbs. 

verbs of ^ tying^^ ‘faslenwg^ ‘ wearing etc. 

Examples : ^ If ‘ tic a knot in this ;’ 

‘ with dirty wooden trinkets hung about 
the neck, they were playing.’ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with W’TWlj ‘to be attached,’ etc.; a.s, vf fff Tfair ^ 

^H^iTT if f^Tl ^aifTT t> ‘neither docs he attend to helping 
(his) subjects.’ 

e. It is also used with verbs of filling. 

Thus, i[?r if ^ ^ grgr w ‘ this 

ocean is filled with the water of anxiety and vain afl'ection.’ 

(2) The locative with Jf uaturallv also expresses the t-®'- ot 

^ ^ ^ Time. 

time within which any thing happens. 

Examples: »f, ‘in those days;’ f^?l% HSR 

‘in several days they arrived.’ 

(3) And it also expresses, tropically, various other ®t 

relations, as follows : 

a. Difference-, as, ^ ^ if ‘there is no 

difference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
of fighting: as, B?! ^ TfT, ‘a battle was waged 

between them ;’ or words expressing union or reconciliation: 
as, ^ ^ ‘ harmony was made between them.’ 

h. Sphere of action; as, if ‘I •'“'’o 

not any power in this (matter) ;’ fft' *1 
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< hands (and) feet are not even to be spoken of/ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking, even.’ 

c. Subject of discourse; as, ^ ^ 

‘what shall I say in his praise?’; and also, occupation; as, 
Iff TfV, ^she continued in the service of 

her husband/ 

d. Condition \ as, ffH % ^ ft;, ‘she went to sleep, 

thinking of her husband,’ lit., ‘ in thought of her husband.’ 

e. Cause; as, ft fifT, ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument ; as, ^ if ips ^ ff fIT fTO 

inrnf ‘he finished this serpent’s work with a single 

arrow.’ 

g. It is often used in comparison,- instead of the 
ablative : 

As, f*f ftft ^ ffVff fTfinr l» ‘of these 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing ? ’. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: ^ ^TTf ‘how much 

grass will one get for four anas ?’; ■«ff flf % it iftf fqf ^ 
yftff ‘ I bought this cow for thirty rupees.’ 

*. It may even express the object of an affection, 
where English idiom requires ‘ for ; ’ 

As, Kt ff fftfT fST ^ %f ft t> ‘*«y 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister.’ 

Rem, The distinction betiveeti the g’enitive, accusative, and locative 
of price, seems to he as follows,, The genitive denotes vc^hie absolutely^ 
as an attribute of the subject ; as, yah hitne kd hird^ * what is the value 
of this diamond ? ’ ; th^' accusative denotes the price definitely^ as that 
for which a thing is obtained ; as, yah turn ne kitne ko liyd^ * for how 
much did you get this?’; the locative denotes the price under a siiglitly 
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different aspect, as a limit within which a thing is bought ; as, yah mujhe 
ek rupaye mer^mildf * I got this for (lit., within) one rupee.’ 

k. The locative with It is sometimes used partitmly ; 

As, ipift ^ ‘ he who has even one of the 

nine.’ 

703 . The locative with ‘on,’ denotes 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything : 

As, ^ %3T trr, ‘l>e was seated on the 

house.’ Tims it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, tn; 

‘ mount the horse.’ After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by ‘at,’ or ‘to;’ as, ^ ?[Tt: ti'^ t, ‘he is 
standing at the door;’ ^ tj'?; any, ‘they went to 

that same blind well.’ 

b. Distance ; as, ^ ‘ at some distance 

from Kashi-,' Tjai ‘at (the distance of) one kos.' 

c. Addition ; as, f?[VT Wnft |, ‘day 

by day you keep on growing thin.’ 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which : Loc. inTni(; 

^ of Tiiiio. 

As, ‘he came at the exact time;’ 

‘on the fifth day.’ 

(3) The locative with also denotes a variety of ^iac. n-e, of 

/ Loc. in irr* 

tropical relations, as follows : 

a. The object toward which au action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples : HT ’*1%. ‘ be pleased to have mercy 

upon me wm ’dX; TfiT ‘ apply your mind to this ;’ 

‘ tbe lioness will rush upon you.’ 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse, as the 
object to which discussion is directed. 


(1) external i-of- in trt: 

of Place. 
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Loc. of 
Limitation. 


Examples : in; im if, 

‘there have been thousands of commentators on the 
doctrines of the six systems;’ tn; ‘as to 

this, if you say.’ 

e. It may express conformity to a rule or custom : 

As, tlT "'•11 abide by our own 

religion.’ 

d. Also, superiority : 

As, ?liT ’W irnn, ‘ no power of Indra 

prevails over you.’ 

e. The reason of any action, as tropically its 
foundation : 

As, ^71 tjtc ar«lT, ‘ at this word of mine he 

fell into a passion.’ 

/. When folloAVed by jft, ‘also,’ ‘even,’ the locative 
must’ often be rendered by ‘ notwithstanding,’ lit., 
‘ upon — even : ’ 

Thus, ^ tjt: Ipth: t. ‘notwith- 

standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locaiive is used for the ablative with a 
verb in the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Itynlti, irt ^ 
WTJ, ‘ I am not able to walk.’ 

704. The locative forms with Ttqi, 7Wt|i, or 
all indicate, literally or tropically, the Imitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are : wm, ‘ the water came up 

to (his) nose;’ ^ ^ ‘fro™ ^he child to the old 

man.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) : 

‘ thou mentioncst thy own beloved even to us.’ 
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705. The locative postpositions, "Ij and w, are often Omission of 

, * * Loc. Post- 

omitted in prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs position. 

especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 

Examples are: ^ for ^ (Tn:)> ‘in,’ or ‘at 

that time;’ trf^, ‘falling at (his) feet;’ 

‘the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born);’ 

anrr, ‘ he went to the house;’ ^ ^ y’W, 

‘ray heart, has come into subjection to this (maiden) :’ ^ ^ 

ftlTIT ’fl'Y I, ^ her father is not at liome ; 

‘in my opinion this must be the reason;’ so, ^ 

‘ in my opinion.’ 

«. ^ is almost invariably omitted in the combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘ Nominal verbs ; ’ as, esr^T 
iSHifT (for ’W^), ‘ to l)e of use,’ lit., ‘ to come in work ;’ 

WTf ‘ to marry ;’ ciiTf ‘ to give in mamagc ;’ 

‘to appear,’ ‘to come in sight.’ tfaB and its 

equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

706. When the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
few examples will suffice. 

(1) ^ ^ ‘ they are produced in the Use of Loc. in 

water together;’ ^ JTf, ‘tliey remained safe*™‘'^‘ 

in that time ;’ ^ gn ‘ are you one of the 

Three gods ?’; x;-nFr ‘in this the glory of 

Jidm is manifest;’ ^ rosary in 

the hand, the thoughts not on Hari:’ (2) grfxi ‘ the 

monkeys on the branches ;’ ‘ the good lay 

hold of goodness;’ ^ 
affection for (your) daughter:’ (3) 

‘ whereuuto shall I declare the greatness of the name ?’. 

a. III poetry, however, these postpositions are more 
frequently omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, inf? (*^) is omitted: ’I'W 
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1WTTT) 'remembering the name of this One in the world;’ ^ 
TO TT^j ‘the king is subject to your service.’ 
And in the following, would have been used in prose : 
Hfro tflT ‘ night was on the lotus- 

bed ; ’ ‘ send me, O lord, upon your service.’ 

And in the following examples, prose usage would have 
demanded HM (or 7|w?R, etc.) : ‘ these 

she ate for three thousand years ^ ‘ the pollen 

ascends to the sky.’ 

Postpositions 707 . A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, 

Gomoined. 

prose, or the colloquial, in addition to its own proper 
postposition, may take that of another case. Each 
postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are : ‘who of us is there?’, lit., 

‘ from among us HT TPR ‘a man belonging to 

the town TTTOW if If ‘ some one wetit out 

from the court; ’ Hlft TIT % ^Tf ^ TOTUT, 

^ he removed Ahmad Sh^h from the throne of Delhi/ lit., 
‘from on the throne;' im WT 

story as far as the finding (of) the ring ^ ^ 
‘ he does not teach so much as his own disciples/ 
Two postpositions are commonly used after verbs of fallings 
with the noun denoting that from which one falls; as, ^ 
^ he fell oflf that branch/ 

a. In Miirwan, the accusative postposition, ^ ( = H.IL 
is also in like manner sometimes added to jnf (=H.H. 
'^), when it becomes, literally, ‘into.’ Thus, in ‘ Dungur 
Singh; iTft ‘ juxnp into the fort.’ 

Po»tpMition» 708 . Before leaving the cases which are formed with 
postpositions, it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch as the postpositions still partake more of the 
nature of the prepositions than of true case-endings, when 
several nouns follow one another in the same case and con- 
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struction, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
after the last. Thus, ^ 

‘ the beauty of Dumayantiy the daughter of Rdja Bh'im Sen 
^ 'S? ^ ^ ^ ^’IT, ‘ he began to live on fruits, 

flowers, bulbs, and roots.’ But tlie postposition is repeated 
with both nouns or pronouns when they are to be taken 
severally ; thus, ^ fw 

‘ you and I each made this promise to Nand and Jasodd’ 

Of the Vocative. 

709 , The vocative is used in calling or addi’css, "f 
either with or without an interjection. 

Examples: % ‘O son!’; ‘Companions! 

hear;’ ft, ‘Daughter! be not so 

distressed;’ ^ fNt, ‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot.’ 

a. Certain words in often make the vocative in ; 
as, e.g., from < brother,’ ^ mother,’ vocative 

singular, Garhwi^tl, ^ is often similarly 

added to proper names ; as, % ‘ 0 Fanduvn !’, etc. 

h. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name 
in the vocative. Unis, 'mj 

lit., ‘ joy-inspiring, /ui/Z-j/w^v-iinpurity-removing, 

O Tutsi, is the story of Itayliumilli !’; ^ f ®St fTt; 

fTT ftlTfiKj ‘ Tutsi ! to sucli a sinner, again and again a 
curse ! ’. 

Adjectivks. 

710 . Little needs to be said here as to the construction Attributive 

arui Preoica- 

of adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun tive Adjectives, 
either (1) attributively, or {fii) predicaiively. 

Examples are, of (1): ffi ‘a large town;’ 

fTTsH', ‘ a sweet voice ;’ ‘ large horses;’ and of (2): 

30 
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Subst. Use of 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives as 
Adverbs. 


Comparison of 
Adjectives. 


^ ^ ‘she was very beautiful Uf ^ 

‘this water is cold ^ ^ ^ ‘ I saw that he 

was distressed fj ‘ this staff is made 

straight.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will he found 
further on, in the section on ‘ Agreement.’ 

711 . Adjectives are»often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, 5| awai %j ‘from the time of the ancients’ (lit., 
‘of the great’) ; anfT ‘ some wise (man) has 

said ‘there is no blame to the 
powerful, Gusdtn !’. So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of to an inflected base {§ 202) ; 

as, ^ ^ ‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form ; as in the phrase, 

‘ small and great said.’ 

712 . A few adjectives are also in frequent use as 
adverbs. When so used they are never inflected. 

Most common is the use of ^nfT> ‘great,’ and nyTTt 
‘much,’ in the sense of ‘very :’ as, triT tlWtT 
very hard 7ft lyfl t, ‘ that is truly a very 

beautiful word.’ 

713 . Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§ 207, 210. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by 
repeating the adjective ; as, ^irwr tlTWt, ‘ very black,’ 

jftt twr, ‘ very sweet fruits.’ 
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a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be 
taken as a noun in the ablative or genitive ; as, 

xrnr. ‘the very greatest sins;’ i.e., ‘heavier than the heavy 
WRf Wm, ‘the very best thing:’ WPT, 

‘ the very best works.’ 

b. The common idiom found in the following sentence is 

to be noted : Trrft ^ ^ ’•TfT t, ‘ of the two sins 

which is the greater?’. 

714 . Agreeably to § 691 (7), all adjectives used 
comparatively, require the noun with which the 
comparison is made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, ‘heavier than stone;’ TTVT % V’ftj 

‘richer than a king;’ ‘the noblest of 

living creatures ; ’ 'To % ‘ superior to that.’ 

715 . Certain adjectives require a noun in an oblique Adjectives 

" ^ Governing 

case. Thus, especially, Noum, 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness, or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the ablative. 

Thus, ^ ‘ it is proper for a woman fiT 

%> ‘ it is right for us.*' (Vid. § (586 (4).) But 
sometimes takes the noun in the genitive ; as, UTTt % %, 

‘ it looks like rain.’ 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness, conformity, worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, iil iwni, ‘ lil^e thunder from the 

cloud ;’ fTd ijj ‘ equal to this.’ So also, (Urdu 
often written in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 

genitive; as, ttf worthy of a 

wise man.’ 

a. VV’hcn such adjectives arc preceded by any infinitive or 
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Adjective 

Affixes. 


gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Thus, 

you are competent to 
make my sons wise men 1? ?nt ‘ I am 

able to break your teeth.’ 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ 695, 11); as, ^ wWt, 

‘covetous of money;’ ^ ^ |> ‘he is covetous 

of wealth.’ 

716 . The adjective »tT, ‘ full,’ is never used by itself ; 
but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
‘ house-full,’ etc. But »n; is used much more ex- 
tensively than the corresponding j^nglish ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it, 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : ftRT% ‘a cup-full ;’ iftlt ‘a jar-full.’ 
is used also with nouns of distance, as, ‘as 

much as a kos ;’ and with expressions denoting time, as, 
jfX, ‘ the whole day ‘ hf® 
with the pronominal adjectives, 3<RT, etc., when it 

has an intensive force ; as, f^Rfin '3^ % ^ 

5»nC ^ ’3% fiinc ^3RT, ‘ I will give him back just as much as 
he gave me.’ 

a. When is added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine; thus, 

passed the whole night long, waking,’ lit., ‘ to him the whole 
night,’ etc. 

Rem, In examples like the last but one, where the noun or adjective 
Vith bhar is not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as 
the conjunctive participle of bharnd, * to All/ 
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717 . Adjective formations with the affixes ^ and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718 . - The common idiom should be noted here in 
which the noun wt*!, ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

Examples: ^ ^ WR f , ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gandharvas called Hemakut 

^ ‘ in the city of Kalyankatak (was) a 

hunter named Bhairav.’ In this idiom the word ifPR with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Numerals. 

719 . Tjqi, ‘one,’ may be used for the English indefinite u«eof Cw- 

- , . . dinnls, 

article (§ 105), in cases where that article is equivalent 
to the phrase ‘ a certain.’ 

Examples : % ^fT, ‘ a (certain) man said 

to me ?iit WP! %, ‘ a certain day it happened/ lit., 

‘ it is the thing of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem. It should he observed, that most Europeans use efc for the 
indefinite article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not 
be translated into Hindi. 

720 . when repeated in the same clause and con- 
struction, is equivalent to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first is in the subjective construction, 
and the other in the objective, the first must then be 
rendered ‘one,’ and the second, ‘another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows ; ipsi ips 
‘each one went away;’ TRi ^ ^ 


* Vid. supr., § 630, a. 
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‘he conveyted each one there;’ 119 % 9^) ‘one fought 
with another;’ 119 119 % ^ 99T> ‘each one was joined to 
another.’ So also when repeated in successive clauses^ the 
first 119 may be translated ‘ one,’ the second, ‘ another ; ’ as, 
119 9nrT 119 9T1TT 9T) ‘ one was coming, another going.’ 

721. 119 is often used elliptically in the beginning of a 

sentence ; as, 119 ipfT^ ft f9 % «»1 If, ‘one (thing is), 
I am troubled because of your trouble.’ If the enumeration 
is continued, the ordinal may follow in the next 

sentence; but even more frequently or jfif, ^ again,' 
introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; as, 

Htff ‘one (thing is), I am 

of a dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. 119 ^ or 119 9T9 is rendered ‘together.’ Thus, 

99 ^ 119 ^9 9f 9Tt.> brothers were born together ; ’ 

firf 9T9 ipj 919 Tf^> ‘the lion and cow would dwell 
together.’ In this idiom, ;t9 or 919 is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postposition omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numerals, see § 674 (1) a, JRefn. 

724. Colloquially, a' numeral with the postposition 99 is 
used as equivalent to the English ‘ as much as,’ ‘ as many as.’ 
This phrase may be treated as a nominative plural; as, 
f9 99 9If, ‘as many as ten came;’ % if 97^ fT9t 99 

‘ I saw as many as four elephants.’ 

itm of Aggie- 725. The Aggregative form of the numerals in 9lf 
gative*. 223 ^^ ig ^igeij -v^hen it is designed to indicate the 

noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, 91^ ffT? ‘ 
eight watches;’ 9# ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens) ;’ 9t^ ^t9, ‘ the three worlds.’ Similarly, ^ 99t 
•qff 97^ ‘he gave those six in marriage to 
Bamdev’ 
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Pronouns. 

726. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a Omission of 
verb, is very commonly omitted, 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis 
is intended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity ; as, e.g., 
in direct address; as, ‘go;’ w. JH; ‘may (I) 

speak?’. 

727. Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same Agreement of 
gender and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, irnPIWt ^ ‘princesses 

whom Bhaumdstir had kept captive ;’ ^ 

she {Shakuntald) will tell the great 
S£ige the greatness of my piety.’ 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the 
pronoun is put in the plural, even when referring to a 
singular noun. 

Thus, TTft % Tnrr ‘ the kings of that 

place would convey him along,’ where refers to Balrdm. 

And in the following, refers to KrMn ; ^ ^ 

‘we remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

b. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained (§ 259). 

e. The use of the plural for the siiig'ular of the Ist personal pronoun, 

‘ 1/ is characteristic rather of eastern Hindi than western. The usage in 
High Hindi is not regarded by the best authorities as in good taste, and 
it is doubtless safer for the speaker to use the singular, Still we often find 
examples in the best literature of the use of ham for the singular ; nor is 
it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. In the Shakuntald^ 
for instance, examples of this usage occur on almost every page. 

728. Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ^both/ 

^ the two/ in an oblique case, referring to the same person 
or thing it is put in the oblique plural, and the postposition 
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Hononfic 

Pronoun. 


is added only after as, tin, ‘of us two;’ ^ 

%, ‘from both of you.’ But exceptionadly the plural 
form is used before in the genitive ; as, ^ 

'RtfH j ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729. The use of the Honorific pronoun for the 
2nd personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated 4y individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shakuntald, when Rcijil Dushyant imputes de- 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the qnq whh which she had 
been addressing him, and says, ^iT 

qrrqrn t, ‘ thou thinkest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Sugar one 
girl says to another, fqm qq qiT> ‘friend, do not 

thou be anxious,’ in this instance indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Mdd/iavya, with no intention 
of cojitempt, addresses Rdjd Dushyant in the singular as on 
equality with him, qnft firq W qflf t ‘ ^ * friend ! art thou 
here?’. So it is in keeping with the liberty accorded him as 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorific qqq, thus; ^ 

qjjqrq qiT f , ‘ the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 

A man says to his brother, in the 2nd plural, qiq 

%i^, ‘ let us play dice with you ; ’ but a son to his father, qjiq 
1!;f!qT qqqrr ‘please inform me so much as this and 
Bair dm and others to Krishy, qjiq eft qnUT %, ‘obtaining 
your honour’s permission.’ 

731. qqq, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative 
be tised, the respectful fonn in ^ or is invariably 

required. Exceptions are irregular, and arc not to he 
imitated. 
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The following examples may be noted : -^snti grTH f , 

‘ where is your honour going ? ^ 

‘Great king! what such signs has your Excellency 
seen?'; ‘be pleased to de))art.’ Similarly, all 

other predicates of qqq must be in the plural ; as, ^ ^ 
fqTTT ^ %‘5 ‘ Kama is in this way called the father of 

this (maiden).’ 

fl. Rdjd Lachhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shakuntald, frequently associates qnq with a verb in the 
2ud plural; as, qqq ^ ft, ‘Your Highness 
observes the custom of the ancients,’ et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of usage. 

Rem, In the opinion of the Hindoos, tlie distinctions which are made 
in the use of the pronouns, are of g^reat importance ; and the foreigner 
cannot be too careful to observe them In conversation with the people. 

Indeed, a failure to discriminate in the use of these diflferent pronominal 
forms, is often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign residents of the country. 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dat. 
accusative, ndiich occur in the singular and plural of the 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi- 
cated in § (378 (1), the forms with ^ are preferred for 
personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form with ^ is apparently preferred for 
the accusative, and that in n (plur. lj), for the dative. 

733. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, Idioms with 

^ , Dem, rro- 

TIIJ, is often idiomatically used to introduce a clause express- nouus. 

ing a consequence or conclusion ; as, 

" do you therefore come when you have bathed 

at a sacred place.’ 

734. When and occur in contrasted clauses, 
may often be rendered ^ the one/ and ^tlie other.’ Thus^ 
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Adiective use 
of Pronouns. 


Pleonastic use 
of Pronouns. 


Attraction of 
Pronouns. 


% VT WWir % ^inm , ‘the one wears a necklace of flowers, 
the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

736. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be used adjectively before not only single noims, 
but also entire phrases. 

Thus, ^ ^ WfT 'HTU V[^, ‘this expiating of a 

great sin has fallen to us ^ ?1 IRT ftRTT ^ RtR 
RTR RP! ‘what is this that you have done, to 

abandon your family, and shame, and modesty?;’ % 

^ RtR %m I ^ WT ^ ^ I. ‘ 

ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence is used to introduce the protasis of causal and 
conditional clauses; and less frequently, the apodosis. 
So also, the relative especially in the locative, R, 
and ablative, IrrH or fblR %, is used to introduce final 
clauses denoting the object or purpose of an action. Illus- 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 
correlative, or with nouns, pleonastically. 

itjus, ^ nmunO ftninl Rt titw \> lit., ‘ that 

same, O thou, dear as my life, this one is longing to meet thee 
RtCTTR ^ ^ ‘Wtl \i, ‘the Chief of Police is coming, to be 

sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em- 
phasize that to which it refers. 

737. The relative and interrogative pronouns arc 
often used, by attraction^ for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, Rift; tpsr % Rt RtRnT t, ‘ whatever any 

one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains ;’ rit ^ 
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who knows what he may do at some 

time ?’ 

a. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following : ?rfijf ^ NW 

ilfll 3lff ‘ whoever, at any time, by any effort, 

in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity.’ 

738. ^ is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 

astically, with |, ‘is thus, ^ I ’ft f, 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ‘ God is 
almighty.’ 

739. The distinction between the two interrogatives, Use of inter 

, , ro^ativ6 Pro- 

WN and qstt, and that between the two indefinite pro- noun*, 
nouns, iBtt and has been already explained 

(§§ 274, 275). 

a. In the oblique singular, % takes the place of firo, 

when used adjectively before impersonal substantives ; as, 
iRt’T % TWTir % ‘ of what royal family are you 

the ornament?’ 

b. The following idiom with may be noted; fif 

tf> ‘who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?’ 

740. The usage of in the plural varies. The Urdu 
oblique plural form, fqjq, is used; as, ftR qiT, ‘of what 
people ? ’ But the common people often use the uniriflected 
singulai’ in the oblique plural; as, 9^*1 %» ‘from what 
people ? ’ 

741. qqr is used as both nominative and accusative; 
the oblique form in is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, ^ ‘what are you saying?’; but, ^ 

tfft qlt Wtqili litj ‘why (for what object) are you speaking?’. 
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a. The ablative of ^ is used commonly for ‘ why/ in the 
sense of ‘ from what cause ; ’ as, 5Enir | ?i5t 

‘true! (and) why? because 
your Majesty is ever before these eyes.’ 

h. ^ is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples : ^ | ^TfT 

‘what does she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her;’ ^ ‘the horses have 

run — (why !) they have come flying.’ 

c. ^ is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following : 

% *rTt% % ^ ‘from killing this girl, 

what harm for the life to come?’. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a 'question ; as, ^ 
flUT, ‘ hast thou not yet heard ? ’. The dialectic fifj is also 
similarly employed (§ 298 ). 

d. For the use of ^ as a conjunction, see § 662 , c. 

e. The postposition is sometimes omitted after ; thus, 

|j ‘why art thou crying?’. 

Use of indefi- 742 . In further illustration of the distinction hetwoeii 

mte Pronouns. . . - % 

the two indefinite pronouns ?i?t^ and (§ 27 o), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. ^ is often used as a plural for 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen,’ is 
‘son^e books have fallen,' is ^ fiiyt thher 

examples are : ^ ‘ for some 

days protect this hermitage;’ gref ¥T ‘a voice 

as of some women.’ 

b. \Vhen is used substantively, the inflected form, 

is commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when 
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it is used adjectively, if the accompanying noun be in the 
nominative form of the accusative, also retains the 
nominative form, as in the following : uqif ?ii^ 

‘ will you keep any place for your residence ? 

c. liti. is used with numerals to denote a number approxi- 
mately, like ‘some’ in English; as, ^ ’WH, 

‘ some ten men came.* 

d. With proper names, wtl; must be translated ‘ a certain;’ 

as, WTT, ‘a certain U'dho (has) come.’ 

e. ^ is used adjectively before substantives in any case 
singular or plural: as, ^^xn;, ‘at some distance;’ 

‘in some villages,’ etc. 

/• and in successive clamscs must be translated 

‘ one ’ ‘ another : ’ thus, ^ gif m ^ ‘ one 

was saying one tiling, (and) another, another ; ’ thus, ^ 
xn^ fgrm ^ wntn, ‘ raining 

water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he burned 
(to death).’ 

g, giif is added to the relative pronominal, %iErf , ‘ as (what- 
like),’ to impart indefiniteness ; as, ^§5 it, ‘pf whatsoever 
sort it may be.’ 

h. is sometimes used where English requires an ad- 
verbial phrase; as, ft% WT ^ Ht t, ‘this, at 
any rate, is in some measure a reason for being pleased.' 

743. The Reflexive pronoun, gnxf, may be used with Use of Reflex- 

^ ... ive I’roBOun. 

both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the 
English ‘ self,’ ‘ myself,’ ‘ yourself,’ ‘ himself,’ etc., 
according to -the context. 

Thus, ^ gplil 5Rt f%Wr ‘ 1 mn able to feed myself ; ’ 

fff ‘ he himself says.’ The ablative, grjxi %, is 

often to be translated ‘ of one’s own accord : ’ giTf % ggiT 
‘ the dog went away of his own accord,’ or ‘ of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, 'VHi % 'WPI; thus, 
fffrt IRW % Wl ^fiW ‘ in your heart it has 

spontaneously sprung up.’ 

a. In the following, the plural, If, refers to the 

persons mentioned in the context ; YRmr ^ ^ ^ 

in English idiom, ‘ they talked with each other of the sorrow.’ 

b. In the following, is accusative singular; 

Wrf%> ‘ regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Hdm’s 
exile).' 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the phrase, ^nji} 'of 

myself, himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. %) : as, tHT |p*T 

<has this bent of itself?’; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
ft^TTj lit- ‘to be in one’s self,’ i.e., ‘in one’s right 
mind;’ as, ^ ^fPI ^ »r ifafl, 

‘ when this curse fell, I must not have been in my right mind.’ 

fl. YiTtI ^ is used for the English phrase ‘to one’s 
self;’ as, ^wr ^ ‘ what art thou saying 

to thyself?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for irP? 

ift ^ t MAT t 

744. The reflexive genitive, ^tjirr, must always be 
substituted in High Hindi for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, when the genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical subject of the sentence, or to 
the offent in the passive or impersonal construction 

(§ 412). 

Examples gj| Wilt ft, ‘ you desire your 

own greatness ; ’ ^ ‘ the king went to 

his own country ; ’ ^ if vwt WPl ft, ‘ he gave his life.’ 

a. may also be used when the reference is not to the 

grammatical subject, but to the subject of discourse. Thus, 
^Iflt ^ Wft I, ‘ to every one, one’s own exalta- 
tion is pleasing;’ VI’ft ‘®1*® 1*“® “ 
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thought even of herself ; ’ ^ ijV*! ^ ‘ be 

pleased to do that 'wherein your safety lies.’ 

b. ’Vl’IT is also sometimes employed, when the reference is 

to the speaker ; as, ^ ‘ Avadh is my country.’ 

So also when another is associated with the speaker ; as, iff 

^ I, ‘ all this is the change of our times/ 

Rem. But in the examples under a and b, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and fnust, in general, be used in 
such cases, where the use of tlie reflexive would occasion ambiguity. 

c. is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following : 

’ixjvn ^1, where it is equivalent to l[i| ^n, 

‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has his own joy.’ 

d. ^VTT*rr> as well as the other pronominal genitives, is 
idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, before nouns expressing relationship. Thus, 

^ xifn % fimz «rT^r ‘ that woman, approaching (her) 

husband, said j’ 'if ^ WTHT If, ‘ I am going to (my) house.’ 

e- is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 

own kindred or connexions ; as, iPr g ^ ‘ if 

you will kill even your own ^friends).’ 

745, The pronominal is icliomatioallv used ■ in rse of Pro- 

^ , nonunftU. 

tlio locative ease with "if in expressions denoting ‘time/ 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc,, as in the following v 

W1 ‘ '» the meantime what happened ? ipnt 
^ ^Wrii ‘ 1 will eoiue at this same hour ; ’ li( 

you will get (it) for so much.’ 

a. and are idiomatically combined in the sense 
of ‘a trifle,’ ‘a little more or less;’ thus, ^ 

‘ such small matters are of no consequence.’ 

746. t^nr^n is also used in expressions of time in the same 

manner as 7f7niT> above. In the follcwing the postposition is 
omitted ; ^ fttTPl, ‘ for Jong ^ I shall 
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not find another man.’ also sometimes has the sense 

‘ inasmuch as.’ f%R!«iT> preceded by is equivalent to the 
indefinite expression, ‘ however much ’ or ‘ many ; ’ thus, 

^ ‘ however many queens I may 

have in my zandna.’ 

747 . The oblique singular pronominals, 

are often used adverbially, and are to be 
rendered, ‘as,’ ‘ so,’ ‘ how.’ 

Thus, ^ ^ ^ 7I?J ^ 

‘some heat of the fire of Mahddev’s wrath in 
thee is become like the submarine fire in the ocean.’ 

748 . ^ and are also colloquially used in the 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the; 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, qfif tm t, ‘ something like a fort 

appears ;’ Wl ^ 5«lTt ‘ what is that which 

sounds like a cannon?’. 

749 . Jf (and sometimes is used, after the 

analogy of i;rt% »r, above, to denote an accompanying circum- 
stance ; thus, ^ ^ ‘ in such a condition 

how wilt thou endure the severe hcai r ’. 

750 . is sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense ; 

thus, ^ ^ ^ ^nPREffn ‘ what do I understand of 

anything of this kind ? ’. combined with or 

has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English ; a.s, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘am I one of so little 

V 

ac(50unt that I should be crushed ? amr fr 

‘ (if) anything go wrong;’ ^ ^ ^ fj WTIl. 

‘ may all of your house go to the bad ! ^ 

‘ shall such a fellow come here ! 

751 . %% is sometimes very idiomatically used to describe 
an object as in its original or ordinary condition ; as, ^ Tft 
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% 7ft w»mt % ‘under its ordinary condition, indeed, 

(the crystal) feels cold to the touch.’ The interrogative pro- 
nominal, is used in exclamatory expressions, like the 
English ‘ how ; ’ thus, tbpr % ‘ how the leaves 

of the mango-tree are shaking ! ’. 

752. is idiomatically used with the indefinite pronoun, 

to emphasize the indefiniteness ; as, ^ 

‘ whatsoever sort of person may come.’ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb ^ and the 
negative are combined with as in the following: ^ 

ft, ^whatever manner of person he may be ; ’ lit., 

^ what-like (or) after what manner he may not be.^ Some- 
times indefiniteness is also expressed with tWT alone ; as ^ 
gifNnrr % ‘ with however much virtue a woman 

may behave.’ 

Syntax op the Verb. 

The Infinitive. 

753. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or Verbal Nom 
noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a. As a nominative, it often stands as the subject of a verb : 

as, e.g., fjf ‘ if is not ’»’oll for us to re- 

main here,’ lit. ‘ for us to remain here is not well ; ’ ^ % 
iJ^KT WT, ‘I (on the former occasion) be- 

lieved your word.’ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate, 
expressing certain futurition ; as, «liT «RT 

fmr t, lit. ^ of this good omen what is to be the result ? 

b. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle, whence the HiAidi infinitive is derived, 
it is often used as a subject with the copula, to express 
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necessity or obligation ; as, lit %, ‘ man’must die 

% ^TW*? If »i?rm t ^rnn w t> ‘i* (tf»at) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics with humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with ‘ to fall,’ expressing necessity ; 
as, i;»r % trni ^ s® *® them,’ lit., 

* it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

€. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as iu a., 
above, where it is used as a predicate nominative : 

If W tsir ft^ f) < what is to be the fruit of this good 
omen ? ’. 

d. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 
nominative form ; as, ^ *rnT < cease to 

speak the name of Ram ! ’. 

Rem» But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative 
Compound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the post- 
position, is practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in 
4§ 436, 439, 440, and, further on, in the Section on the Syntax of 
Compound Verbs. 

e» The postposition lit? of the dative of the final cause 
(§ 686, (5) ), is very commonly omitted ; as, f If ^ 

^rnr*lf> ‘I have come to ask something from you;’ 
t^Rlt ’fViT ‘ the women came to bathe.’ So also the 
genitive postposition is often omitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, WTipilj ®tc., especially in dialectic 
Hindi ; as, e.g., ff T’SfPTtl % % ‘ the 

virtues of the Rdja Hiranyagarbha are worthy to be es- 
teemed ^ iPf WnWIj ‘ I able to break thy 

teeth.’ 

f. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686, (5), A., >s 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent. Thus, ani ^ VT, ‘ when 


• In the BlioJp6rf, Miigndbt, and Maitliili dialects this form in n i» 
only used in this sense. Grierson : Seven Orammare : Part i., p. 27. 
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he was about to go;’ ^ ^ »rt;, ‘she was about to 

clasp (him).’ In this idiom ijt must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following ; ^ WNl 

lit HfT> ‘ Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap.’ 

g. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with Thus, inr ittnl 

trc WHj ‘when five years were drawing to a close 
‘ he is about to set.’ 

The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
certainty or resolution ; as, ^ inft ‘ I certainly will 

not tell.’ In this idiom, the ^ of the genitive must be in- 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject ; as, 
e.g., tjf ^ lift, ‘ this woman certainly is not going.’ 

In the Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, i| ini; ^n|tt ^ ‘he 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor will he be.’ The 
same idiom occurs in the following, where the emphatic 
particle '9 or y is added to the infinitive : ^ .... 

t ‘ like these .... none are, nor even 

ever are to be ;’ M ‘like you, none 

was, nor is, nor even is to be.’ 

i. The inflected infinitive without the postposition is used 
in regimen with certain adjectives; as, 

‘this (maiden) must be worthy to be wedded to 

a Kshatri* 

k. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples 
already given, aflbrd abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively^ and ” 
is then made to agree with its object in gender and 
number. 

Thus, ^ lit ^ ^ i?tJ?r ‘ a woman is bound 
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to serve her husband;’ ^ ^ VHWY tit ^ ‘ I. must 

give this Kusa grass to the Brahmans/ where is plural, 
as referring to several bundles of grass ; uit ^ if 
tlW ^ ^ i ftnwft ft, ‘whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 
not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips.’ In this case, 
the infinitive preserves unchanged its orig^al sense as a future 
passive participle. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful- 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 
thing ii to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasodd says to Ifdho about to 
go to KrisM, ^ ^ fBf ^ ^ ^ ‘this, 

then, you arc to give to dear Shri Kri^n and Balrdtn.’ It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen- 
tially, as in Shakmtald, by the hermit maidens to Po/d Dmh- 
yanti fwt ftlK # (sc. fll), ‘ let us see you yet 

again some time or again, WBW fiWTBI ^ Iff ‘do 

<K 

not forget the first meeting.’ 

Rem, This use of the iofinitive for the imperative is derived 
from its original character as the Sanskrit fat. pass, participle. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

754 . The essential distinction between these two par- 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
use, they are conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pro- 
nouns, both in the attributive and the predicative con- 
struction. In this case the participle iriw or ffWT, of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if necessary, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may he omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are 

as follows : "'inu ^ TTlftfiT iJU UT ‘ the lost confidence 
in me came (back) to your Majesty;’ 1*^1; ^ 11T9T 

fqm % ut to %, ‘ some evil person has 
cast a dead black snake upon your father’s neck ; ’ 

^Ift ^ ‘ ^ cow already given as alms, you 

gave in alms again.’ 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 

adjectively in the predicative construction : ^ ip* 

‘a Shudra, beating them, follows ; ’ 

^ ^ TOIT V’W ‘ Jardsindh also, thus 

speaking (as he went), ran after them ; * ^ 'll arrahltt 

‘ if I escape alive ; ’ ^ TOT ^ITWT, ‘ did you 

suppose Arjun to be gone far away ? ’. So may be explained 
i||Wr, ‘ swollen,’ in the common idiom, i|]9iT W 4|4||<|| ; as, ^ 
^ IIJWT »nft' if , ‘ I am not able to contain my- 

self (for joy).’ Similarly, in the Rdmdyan : 7T!| 

^jr, ‘give me this which I have asked,’ lit., ‘give this to me 
having asked '•T ‘that with ten 

million mouths could not be told,’ lit., ‘ fall told ; ’ 

’Jt? ‘ Rdm beheld the king falling at (her) feet.’ 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes qh in the singular 

or plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected, what- 
ever be the gender or number of the noun ; thus, lit 

‘ seeing them both fighting.’ 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 

Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in ^ft 
»rnft Tff. ‘ that woman remained singing,’ it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, arnft, is simply a predicative adjunct 
of the noun ^ after The same remark applies to 

analogous combinations with the perfect participle ; as, e.g , 
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in Iff in, ‘he was fleeing away/ where ihiTT is 

a predicative adjunct of 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, ft?fT ffT 
ipnpfT, where both ft?n and 'TOT are predicative adjuncts ; as, 
eg., ^ ^rniTT % frm ^ir I, ‘ this has come along 
down from the olden time.’ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
ijt?n ^IT*IT, ft?TT represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are very 
often used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accompanying the leading verb. 

Examples : '3^ 5g3n MTfm %, ‘with 

the dawn as his charioteer, (the sun) is about to rise;’ ^ 
tifi ftiT iTCm ‘with head bent, 

again and again looking at the chariot, he bounds along;’ 

mi trfrrw ft W, ‘ the desire which 

came after beholding (you) even before (that) was fulfilled.’ 

a. The so-called ‘ Adverbial participle ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic fl. Thus, ?n^ jtt 5 $ 
’otI ft wO ‘ mother died immediately upon giving 
thee birth.’ The perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ft tfn ‘having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed;’ ir^ 
3 flfT, ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 
another ^ has just preceded, the ft may be omitted from the 
participle; as, ff^f fST ft ‘on merely hearing 
a song of separation ;’ ^ ^ ’fTfT I, lit., ‘this (ser- 

pent) is going, having swallowed me,’ i.e,, ‘ he is devouring 
me;’ VtiJ laTf Tf^ f^ ^ ^K> ‘Krishn remaining with (us), 
what should we fear ? ’. 

b. The perfect participle absolute, of 5|irr, ‘ to take,’ 
is often equivalent to the English preposition ‘ with ;’ as, ftt 
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%, ‘ some Brahman, with a book 
under his arm, is coming ; ’ or to some English phrase ; as, 

stay in charge of my bow and 

arrow.’ 

c. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in 

expressions which denote ‘ time elapsed ; ’ as, IHt 

^ 11^, ‘five years ago, he went away; ’ 

xrnn * several days having passed, the king 

went again.’ Very idiomatic is the following : ^ ^ % 

’Unf yil> ‘ ho'v many years has it been since you 

came from (your) country ? ’ 

d. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, is 

often used for ift?! ; as, ^ ‘ this being impossible.’ 

In the following, ^ is redundant : ^ tlTR ^Sl^, 

‘in leaving this body;’ tWH HU 

‘ having become a widow, let her remain subject to her sons.’ 

e. These participles absolute are even more common in 

poetry than in prose. Thus, H 

‘ while I live, I will not serve a rival wife ; ’ ’J? 

‘ king Pautrik, on his head being cut oflj ob- 
tained salvation ; ’ T^, ‘ on hearing her 

word, all feared;’ git ^ ‘you are, 

indeed, love to Ram, as it were, incarnate.’ 

f. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 

used where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par- 
ticiple. Thus, ^ gwff fhTTTHTHT, ‘ having gone home, 
they asked their parents itHT vr«rf? gH tHHT ‘ as bow 
the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Chnnd, (as 
quoted by Mr. Beanies) ; HfH gfHHt ‘having 

subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword.’ 


* For the Sanskrit pres. part. loc. absol. of HH,’ * 

Monier-Williams ' Sanskrit Grammar, § 840. 
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Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the 
distinction between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, 
and often it is a matter of little consequence which is used. But the 
distinction appears to be as follows. In the predicative construction the 
participle describes or defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute 
construction it defines after the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. 
Thus, wah rotd hud chaid jdtd thd, * he was going along weeping ; ’ but, 
wah rote hue chaid jdtd thd^ is rather, ' he was going along tearfully.’ 

inflected perfect participle is seemingly 
pound Forms f substituted for the root in Intensive Compounds, 
with the effect of throwing a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely be expressed 
in English otherwise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntald, 
Thus, ^ WTIT ^ ?pjt Wnilt, ‘why art thou leaving this 
vine ? ‘in the confidence 

of this omen, I assure (thee). 

Rem. 1. While the perfect participle in this idiom has the form of the 
inflected singular, it may perhaps be doubted whether this is more than 
a coincidence. The form has probably arisen by the elision of ^ and 
sandhi of concurrent vowels, from the combination of the emphatic par- 
ticle 15^ with the uninflected participle; or, possibly, with the root of 
the Intensive form ; so that, e.g.,. is either for 

or ^ IT- 

Rem 2. It will be evident from the.above examples that in the so-called 
Statical compound verb (§ 445), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb. 

Sabrt. UM of (4) In the fourth place, both these participles are often 

Participles, , ?/. i.ii 

used gerundially as substantives^ both with and without 
the postpositions. 

Examples : ^ i|iT ‘ lifting the bedstead 

of the sleeper;’ WT ‘grief at my departure;’ 

^ ‘ obey my word; ’ ‘ at the 

time of sunset ; ’ ^ ^ WT ‘ what is the use of 
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having asked him ? ftTlfgaT ’it ^^mTT, 

‘thou art not ashamed of forsaking thy married (wife) ; ’ C^f^) 
^ tr: ^ It, ‘the nights arc spent in tossing on 

the bed ; ’ WR inf tn; hV, ‘ notwithstanding her aban- 
donment.’ 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed 
with a preposition : as, tmrir ^ 

‘leaving such a guest without having shown (him') hospitality;’ 
‘ witliout having watered you ; ’ 

‘ after an enemy has come,’ or ‘ after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 

b. The substantive use of these participles is also common 

in poetry. Thus : WR ^ ‘may your merit 

perish, for your speaking thus ; ’ T:frT VT t«t, 

‘the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ Bff ifTsf, ‘this is the fruit of having 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb ^vrTj ‘to be made;’ 
thus, *1% ’f I’ft-j ‘ the mouth of Bharat 

no reply is made,’ i.c., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rem, In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, 
muyai may be explained in either way : rnuyai karat kd mdhd taddgiif 
‘when dead’ (or ‘ to a dead man ’) ‘what avails a lake of nectar?.’ In 
some instances also the true explanation may be that we have not a 
participle before us, but the verbal noun in d, mentioned § 380, b. 

The Conjunctive Participle. 

755 . The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may 
he classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely pre- 
liminary or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
English would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed. 


Preliminary 

Participle. 
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alivays idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when 
the two clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus 
we say, tjttjiTWT ttPf I, ‘ he goes to school 

and reads,’ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, again, we must use the con- 
junction in the following: tff fj ‘ he reads 

and writes,’ because the two actions are co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle are as 
follows: ^ ‘ffo and tell him,’ lit., ‘having 

gone, tell him ; ’ ‘ one would prepare 

food, and give him to eat;’ ijf 

’it ‘ that royal sage, having effected 

the completion of the sacrifice, has departed to Hastindpur 
^ ^ ‘saying this, he vanished.’ 

b. In rendering such Englisli phrases as ‘ go and see,’ ‘ did 

you go and call him,’ where the leading verb is preceded by 
the verb ‘to go,’ Hindi idiom often reverses the English. 
Thus, ‘go and see’ may indeed be rendered ^fili but 

also, with a slightly different shade of meaning, 

lit., ‘having seen, come;’ ^ ‘he has 

gone and called a Brahman,’ lit., ‘ has come, having called 
a Brahman.’ 

Rem» In this idiom, tlie pnrticijde formed witli the nflSx i or y, is 
commonly preferred to that with the aflSx kar or ke, 

c. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, nnd the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The con- 
junctive participle represents the action without any reference to its pro- 
gress; the two participles absolute add each their own characteri-itic 
idea, denoting the action as in progress or completed. Thus, wah kapre 
pnhinke bdhar dyd, is ‘having dressed he came out;* kapre painne 
bithar Ayd^ is ‘ he came out dres'jcd and kapre pahinte bAhur dyA^ ‘ he 
came out dressing,’ i.e. ‘in the act of dressing/ Bht English idiom is 
often incapable of expressing the distinction between tlie conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle ahsolnte; and, ns remarked, § 751 (2) 
/ in old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the 
conjunctive. 
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(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, Participle of 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 

the came of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples: W, ‘ Bdndsur, 

greatly fearing, fled away ; ’ 

W ‘seeing the city burning, all the family of 

Yadu cried out with fear.’ 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation 
may thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when 
it is intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is 
expressed by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. 

Thus, without such emphasis, we may say, 

^ SIB ft ^rr^nTT) ‘ this man, being very unholy, will 
perish ; ’ but if we wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, ^ qfl qrtf f B ft WTW. ‘ sbice 

this man is veiy unholy, etc. or, again, vif bB ft 
tfTW BrfTI Biqtff t, ‘this man will perish, because 

he is very unholy.’ 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the 
tneam by which an action is effected. 

a. This usage is especially common with Thus, fB 

XlftR ^ BHCl fB BIBBf BBiB bTt, "‘e 
make ray birth fruitful of good by visiting this holy hermitage.’ 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. ConceMive 

' ^ Parhciple. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple ft^T, etc., of ^BTj ‘to be;’ thus, fBB ^ 5^ 

BBtif ‘ hearing and seeing him, great and 

mighty sages though they were, they arose;’ ^ ^ 

BK irer BiTt, ‘ being such a brave, do you raise a weapon 
against a woman ? ’. 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circum- OiVcumstantiai 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 
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a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into 

English by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent 
phrase. Examples are as follows : ^39 * he 

laughingly said ; ‘listen attentively V, lit, ‘giving 

attention, hear ! ’33T> ‘ he spoke up angrily ; ’ 

5*T % JlfT ‘ you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong.’ 

b. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic 

uses of etc., conjunctive participle of ‘to do’ or 

‘make.’ Thus, % *11^ 1^, 

< those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! Mine ! began to quarrel 
uraiT wf tift '5»r ^ TUI %, ‘the soul 

regards itself as one with these ; ’ ^ 3^ *liT 

‘do not regard Hari as a son.’ T|T(; or is thus often 
added to nouns so as to give them an adverbial force ; as, 
Wqr tlT^ ^ t|ft> ‘now kindly tell me this.’ Similarly, 
it is added to some pronominals : as, '^TTI ^ trnj ^ T|Tf 
TgYTPft lf> ‘I am going to tell you in full the affair of the 
night;’ and to numerals, when repeated, as, ipi 
tjrfvpjt, ‘ please count (them) one by one.’ 

c. Tlie conjunctive participle of ‘to be,’ is sometimes 

equivalent to ‘ as,’ in such phrases as the following : ’ll ipjfT 
ft ’I’rrm » ft ir fll^'t ft f ?T^?rt it, ‘ as Brahma 

I create, as Vi^nu, preserve, as Shiv, destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place, it is equivalent to via, ‘ by way of,’ ‘ through ;’ 
as, ^ ^ fUlK |j ‘the Root of my life has 

gone through just this place.’ 

wrta Conj'*’”'* conjunctive participle WfTIT> is sometimes used 

Participle. as an adjective', thus, |T5 % ’tfV ‘there is none 

superior to this.’ 

757. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 
a prepositional force. Thus, e.g., very often, in com- 

bination with as, ^ ’I'hl 1;^ % 'Wil t, ‘ that 
village is a little beyond this;’ also, ft%, and many 
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Other participles: as, ^ ^ %, ‘that 

hamlet is somewhat off the road;’ 

i|ff %, ‘ there is no other besides this ; ’ ^ 

EfT^ ‘through whatever country the lord was passing;’ 

Wf ^ %> ‘ that cow is not given for 

money ’3H % fiWTiT ‘ he gave him a cupful.’ 

a. The conjunctive participle, ^ or of ^ilT, ‘ to 

make,’ is especially common in this prepositional sense ; as, 

Wir YN, ‘ deprived of strength ‘ through, or 

by means of, which,’ etc. Very idiomatic is the use of in 
the following : ip! ^ ‘ (there) is one death, 

pertaining to the five elements,’ i.e., ‘ there is one death, of 
the body.’* 

b. The conjunctive participle, ‘having met,’ must 

sometimes be rendered ‘ with,’ or ‘ together.’ Thus, ejt’I WT’t 

‘ he caused them to forget both knowledge 
and contemplation ; ’ ‘ both went together.’ 

768 . Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the 
conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, ciple. 
or, in the passive construction of the perfect tenses (§ 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub- 
ject of discourse. Thus, TBlft 

‘ the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed/ This is especially frequent in poetry ; 
as, ^ hearing of the death of (his) 

brother, (his) wrath arose/ Sometimes the conjunctive par- 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the passive conjugation: thus, ^Fm;^ 5 fWqiT5n ‘thou 
wast cast out by beating ‘ she 

was, by digging, taken out alive/ This idiom is often heard 
in the colloquial. 

* Tlie Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, 
viz., •earth,* ‘fire,* ‘ air,* ‘ether,* and ‘water;’ and suppose death to con- 
sist in the dissolution of these elements. 
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Diff. Forms of 
Conj. Parti- 
ciple. 


Construction 
of Noun of 
Agency. 


759. Tliere is no difference in meaning between the different forms of 
the conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and ke are the most modern, 
and are preferably employed in modern High Hindi. But in a long 
succession of participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the 
root-form is often preferred. When two participles of similar meaning 
follow each other with no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only 
after the last : as, jdn bujh kar, ‘ knowing ;* sock samajh kar, * reflecting 
and understanding;* kM pi kar, * eating and drinking.’** So also when 
the participle immediately precedes the leading verb, as in certain quasi 
compounds, ^ 431, the root-forrn is usually employed : as, wah uth dhdyd, 
* he arose and run Kas/ii ho dyd hai, * he has come by way of Benares.* 

760. By means of a series of conjunctive participles, 
a sentence may be idiomatically sustained to a great length, 
ivithout any danger of obscurity ; thus, tfft % '37 

arra itarrafTT ^ ft f Tf T war f ^ f w 

fftft aul, ‘ rising thence, going to 
Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all tlie supplies fur the mamage procession.’ 

The Noun of Agency. 

761. With the verbal Noun of Agency in fran or 
fTTT, the object of the action is most frequently put 
in the genitive, but occasionally it is made in the 
accusative, with or without aSt- 

Examples: ^ fTf ‘the doer of such 

a deed ; ’ xjuft ftT fTT*tf TTT) ‘ the Saviour of sinners ; ’ 
Jiar larr, ‘ one who exercises love ; ’ IRT ^ ^ > 

‘ a troubler of the people j ’ ^ ‘ he is a singer 

of hymns;’ ^ ‘who is there that will 

hinder me?’; ^ f> ami ^^ai ^ aifialtn^ %, ‘this word 
is encouraging to my heart/ 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the third, 
fourth, and fifth above given, the noun is to he regarded as an accusative. 
They say that there is earndta, * union,* of the noun and verb ; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the noun of ag'ency, are to be regarded 
as forming a genitively dependent compound. But this explanation will 
evidently not apply to the last three illustrations. 

b. In many instances the Noun of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic equivalent of some English phrase, as in the 
following : ^ ft, ‘ who are you, 

to be ordering me to go ?’. 

762 - As the predicate of a sentence after the „ 

^ Agencjr as Fut. 

stantive verb, the Noun of Agency is often nearly 
equivalent to a future participle. Thus, ^ Yift % 

%, ‘he is about to go from here.’ So also in 
other constructions ; a?, foRTT f 

Father Kama is giving orders to 
those who are to go to Hastindpur.’ 

Of the Tenses. 

763 . As already shown (§§ 395, 396), the tenses of Tmb«« cutsi- 
the Hindi verb are properly distributed under three 

heads, as follows : (1) the tenses denoting /w^Mre action; 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete] 

(3) those denoting action as perfect or completed. For 
a brief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 397- 
408. The statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, will be justified by the illustrations of the 
use of the several tenses which will he found in the 
following sections. We begin with the tensfes of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764 . The Contingent future, in modem High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 

We may specify the following cases. 
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MPototui* (^) ^ simple sentences, to express a 

possibility. 

Thus, ‘ some one may say ; ’ "TO H 

firer, ‘ with you I could drop from a mountain.’ 

inCon^i^nai (^) ’^^'7 thus expi’ess OF jocFtwmiow. 

Clauses. ^ ^ ^ ^ <jf permission be given, 

then we may go home;’ ^riT ift ‘ 1 might, indeed, kill 
(her) and in questions, as, ^ ‘ may I go 

‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apodosis of conditional clauses, when- 
ever the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, aft J?? ^ tit TPI ?ft 

ftne "^5^ ‘if. you once see her, then you will not 

again say such a (thing);’ and, in both;;ro/«m and apodosis, 
i SCRT*! tit ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) 

her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, ?irjf t«tR: trtig aft tirt: ‘whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords 
of the earth (i.e.. Brahmans).’ 

Conting. Fut. (5) Hcuce, again, it is used (a) in all final clauses 

in Final ^ \ / n • ^ ' i • 

Ckunes. denoting purpose, and \ b) in all clauses denoting result, 
when that result is regarded not as a reality, but merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under(a),ifqirr!TJiV^f«?%T^ftf^’<«V1ftS'** 
‘I have mentioned this thing that 
... his doubt may be removed ;’ and, under (5), 
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‘make me so powerful that no 
one may be able to overcome me ^ fare % ^ 
iCrefl fVC f*l%) ‘ contrive some plan by which I may again 
meet that royal sage.’ 

(C) It is thus sometimes used in other cases to express 
an intention. 

Examples : 'wai ftra aaiJj ^ ^ 

‘if I be not united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to 
death j’ art f?! ff^ iff ^ ‘ if I am beaten, 

then I will remain with you as a slave “Ij c^T ?rr^) ‘why 
should 1 kill thee ? 

(7) It must be used in all interrogative phrases re- *'''*• 
lating to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity, twaty. 

Thus, ire ^ ‘to whom shall we give 

this girl ?’; fl? ^ ‘ what shall we do?’. 

(8) It must be used to denote a future action or event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re- 
garded as indefinite. 

Examples : ^ trre 

‘whenever this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me;’ 

«re <re ‘ "'ben we call, then answer (us) ;’ 

’W ^ lift ‘ ^ remain here.’ 

(9) It is used to express a wish. aroptetife!*' 

Examples; ffRfft ^ ^ ^ ‘“‘“y * 

not some day forget my own self ; ’ tw*f fiK 

^T, ‘ may I obtain their fearful fate;’ iftff ‘may 

Sankar (i.e., Shiv) give me.’ 

(10) It is thus sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples : ir ^ ^IT^j ‘ do not thou touch 

our feet;’ iff ^it ftHTTCtj ‘do not deceive mo, 

beloved ! ’. 
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Conting. Fat. 
in Comparison. 


ConcessiTo 
Conting. Fut. 


Conting, Fut. 
expressing 
Duty, etc. 


Conting. Fut. 
in Ellipsis. 


(11) It is used in eomparkom, denoting that with 
which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, but merely as a supposed case. 

Examples : JUT ^ W?T ’ft 

‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the 
tide of the sea at full moon ^ ^ ^flT ftl ^ fitt ^T?ni 
‘ he split him, as one might split a tooth-stick,’ 

(12) It may express a concession. 

Examples : ^ ^ tlfw % f^T VE WtW, ‘ however much 
ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband;’ 
fift W ‘ (though) I be not a poet, nor be 

called clever.’ 

(13) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing ‘ fitness,’ ‘ unfitness,’ etc. 

Examples : ^ft ^ ^t ‘ again, it should 

show him this also ; ’ giT ajiV fiai ^ ‘ when 

(i.e., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness ?’. 

(14) The 3rd singular of this tense in a few verbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage is especially common with aiTW*fT aad ^Tl*n 5 
thus, ^ ^ ^nw W >8 ^ % ‘in yo*”” 

what thought (there is) The full phrase here would be 
’BIT ‘what can one know,’ constantly used in the 

colloquial. Sometimes the 2nd plural of ’fTf’TT is used in 
the same way; as, ’apf itj ‘now come what may,’ 

lit., ‘ now (what) you may wish let that be.’ 

766 . It is important to observe that tlie accurate discrimination which 
has appropriated tlie contingent future almost exclusively to the indi- 
cation of contingent fntarition, belongs only to the most modern develop- 
ment of the language. In old Hindi, as, e.gn I® the Rdmdyan, the forms 
denote not only contingency, bat also the certdn foturitlon of an action, 
and even, as previously remarked, an action in the present. The pro- 
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verbs of the language afford abundant illustration of the use of this tense 
in its original character (§ GOl) ae a present. Thus, e.g., Mth ko hdth 
pahchdne, ‘the hand knows the hand/ Other illustrations from High 
Hindi will be found in the section on the syntax of the present imperfect. 

The’ Imperative. 

766 . The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in com- 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the innperative. ‘Thou 
shalt not steal/ in Hindi is tu chori na kar; chori na karegd, would be, 

‘ wilt not steal.* 

(2) In prohibition, vf or may often be indifferently 
used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- perative. 
tive and the negative, W is preferred to ^ ; thus, 

‘do not go;’ »PT ‘please do not run.’ 

as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot be used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is determined by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural ; as, ^ 

‘ Charioteer ! stop the horses ! ’. The sing, often indi- 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the impeiutive are i”- 

to be assigned all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ‘ let,’ 
means ‘to allow’ or ‘to permit,’ not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘ let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is fJ| (or arnt) ; hut if it mean, ‘ permit 
us to go,’ we must render the phrase, tit ^1% 
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Use of tbe 
Free. Forms. 


b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as 
follows : ‘ ask (thou) Shnkuntald also ^ 

ifr ^ mff, ‘ do you then destroy the Yddavs 

nf, ^let us too sit down;’ if, ‘let us 

now pluck a few more ^ ‘let me re- 

move the sorrow of thy heart.’ Poetic examples are : 

‘make your abode in the fire ^ 
‘know, (that it was) in virtue of good associa- 
tion TTTff flowers.’ 

The Respectful Form of the Imperative. 

767 . Of the two Respectful or Precative forms of the 
Imperative, in and the latter is the more respect- 
ful. The form in is properly used only to equals and 
inferiors ; that in to equals and superiors, but never 

to inferiors. The less frequent form in does not 
differ from that in 

Thus, in the Prem Sugar, SatrajU says to his wife, 7f 1%^ 
ii ‘do not mention (it) before any one ;’ and 

Krishna to his companions, g?? ‘ r®- 

main here for ten days;’ and the Sun-god to SatrajU, ^ 
Wr*l ‘ regard this (person) as equal to me.’ But 

the cowherds say to Krishna, ^ ’OTI 

»rWTT^, ‘ into this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 
honor enter;’ again, to 

‘ regarding me as your servant, be pleased to have mercy ;’ 

»r VET ‘ (by) raising such questions in your 

heart, cherish no doubt.’ Yet, in the Shakuntald, Shakuntald 
uses the form in ^ to her foster-father, Kanva ; thus, fUTIT 
ITJ wm ^ ft Mftft, ‘Father, please count this 
vine as my very self.’ 

a. In the ’following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative sense : ?iifq tiff ^Hlft, ‘1®* 

(or ‘me’) ‘see the monkey, of what place he is.’ 
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768. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, Similu Fotim 
are often used, espefially in poetry, for the contingent future, Teniw. 

and even for the present. Thus, ^ ift ^NlTT ^ f’i 

‘ if one die, then he is released from the sorrow of 
the world;' ^(though) one bring 

up a crow with extreme affection ^llir ^ 

‘though you should go even without having been called, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the % form is used in the 
1st singular of the contingent future; as, ^ 

^ Km iflit ‘ I have come here 

for this (purpose) that I may iake away my brothers, and 
give (them) to (my) mother/ 

a. In the following, the form in is used for the abso- 
lute future; Tpift 'when your 

honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 
away/ 

769. The explanation of the use of these forms In ya, ye, etc., in these 
various tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix 
jjaj wliicli in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also 
added to the root to form a present and future. It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative 
and absolute future are used for the present and future. They are true 
present and future forms, which liappen to have tlie same form with tlie 
respectful or precative imperative. 


770. In many cases, again, these forms in and ^ 
must be interpreted as the remainder of tlie old Prakrit passive 
conjugation formed with tlic suffix ijja (§ 610), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, I would interpret the common 
idiom with expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘ obligation; ’ as. 

Here ^iri (sometimes WT^), is evi- 
dently the nominative to and we may render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is ’ (or ‘ should be ’) ‘ desired ;’ 
thus, ^ ‘one should 


Passive Forms 
like Precative. 


Vid. ^ 002, OOj. 
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not be disrespectful to those who dwell in the sacred grope.’ 
In the following examples also, these forms in ir should be 
explained as passives: vr ^ lit., ‘it is 

not known how this (man) lived ; 

among women of the human race, where 
could so much brilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ?’; fai?|% 
igWT % ‘we have already plucked 

as many flowers as are desired for worship;’ ^ 

TSflr? ^ I, ‘that is reaped which is sown, that is re- 
ceived which was given ; 

‘ ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

a. is combined with the past tense of the substantive 
verb when referring to past time ; thus, ^ 

‘for this beautiful body of thine, 
there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 


The Absolute Future. 

FntnroofCer. 771 . As remarked in § 396, in the absolute future 
a future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) %n TIT ’tlT 'I ‘such 

a husband (and) house will not be found elsewhere;’ URT 
't«n3l7IT, ‘ I will come to-morrow ; ’ y ^ ‘ 1 will 

kill this (snake) immediately ; ’ Hlfil ’OTSfllTW ftiny, ‘ you, 
(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this) ;’ 

TJX; Blrt;, ‘ you will cause a laugh, going to a strange city ; ’ 
yTf ^ ‘ now how shall we live r ; ’ ETft lift 

fy it yrffTl, ‘ where you go, there I will go.’ (2) Eft ?n»!I 

we shall give (hel:) to Krishna^ then 
people will say—;’ % W ^ W M ift ‘if 

these bards shall now receive nothing, then they will give (us) 
a bad name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very Presumptive 

. . Future. 

idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, ftnn ^ gu ^5!, ‘ to (our) 

father Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art).** In this, as in other similar cases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by ^must;’ as, ^ 

«r?T ft*rTj ‘the heart of that saint must be very 
hard.’ 

a. The future 3rd sinjrular, ^aiT, is thus often used alone, 
in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘ probably.’ Thus, ^ 

nyi’IT t? ‘Is this town very old? 

Probably.’ 

b. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 

the presumptive perfect, as in the followina;, where we should 
have expected ft»n, ‘ «ny 

memory must have been in a great bewilderment.’ 

773. Occasionally, in the Itdmdt/an, the future in Optative 

etc., has an optative sense. Thus, 

‘may you ever be dear to (your) husband;’ jjy % WS iTC 
‘may (the prince of Raghu) be gracious to 
a wretch like me.’ 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, as m«- 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first. 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

775 . This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may 


* Compare the Germau idiom : nie werden eben theurer sein^ 
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therefore refer to the past, present, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

of frequently used to denote an action in fait 

tition. time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples: ^ ^ qi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him go without having insulted him ; ’ ^ ^ 

^ ^ one ^ in his whole kingdom would sleep 

hungry,’ 

indef. imperf. (2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
Single let. in past time, in such sentences as the following : — 

qfl q?T ¥nT^ ^ qpt fUlft ^ ^ % 'aiTHT, ‘ what 
was ^rjnn’s power that he should carry off our sister?’. 

(3) It is sometimes apparently, though very rarely, 
used to denote an action incomplete at the present time. 

Item. But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by 
some word in the context. Thus, 

^ ‘ immediately on seeing (you), she comes and sits in 

your lap/ 

a. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time ; as, § ^igf 'ft 
‘ nothing can be (done) by me/ This usage is es- 
pecially common in the Rdmdyan^ where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, itjr fWTtr ^in many a way, 

Jdnaki laments/ 

Re,a. It should be noted that in many negative phrases where this 
tense is apparently used fur the present imperfect, the auxiliary is really 
present in tlie negative, which is compounded of if with the archaic 
3rd sing, present, of the substantive verb ;♦ as, if^ ft 


See Table xviii., Cols, 9, 10. 
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‘ notliing chii be (done) by me ; ’ If WT Bin: 

know not \vhat answer you will give.* In such constructions 
the usual auxiliary is commonly omitted, and when used, as it is rarely, it 
is in fact redundant. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application^ ["'^GenenS*'^^' 

in which no limitation to any time is intended. statements. 

Examples.' *1^ wnft, ‘witliont 

tlve moon, the night has no beauty ; ’ 

‘ that wliich is to be is never hindered ; ’ 

the nature of this (person) no one knows.’ 

a. In these cases, however, it will be found that in most 
instances the tense is connected with the negative which 
really contains the substantive verb. 

(5) It is used very commonly in i}xe protasis and apo- [“^condSli 
dosis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers Clauses. 

to past time, and in the joro/asis denotes the non-fi^lfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis, it states what would 
have been, had the condition been fulfilled. 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ BT WlB bIb ^ 

BUTB BlBTj ‘had I known even his name and village, then 
I would have devised some plan;’ lit IIB WhU B 
‘else, not even one would have remained alive.’ 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con- 
dition ; as,^ ^ ^ if ‘why should I not water this ?’ 

(6) It is used to express a wish which cannot be indef. imperf. 

^ ^ ^ .in Wishes. 

realized. In these cases, the optative clause is to be 
regarded as the protasis of a conditional sentence of 
which the apodosis is unexpressed. 

Thus, • ct^lfq ' d BTB BR BT Knnva were by 

chance at home to-day ! ’ sc. e.g. ‘ then how good it would 
be!’ In this instance,* Shakuntald herself, in reply to 


* Shakuntald, Act i. p. 10. 
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Inflected Past 
Contingent. 


Pres. Imperf. 
of Present 
Action or 
Being. 


Pres. Imperf. 
of Kepetition. 


Anasuya^s wish, supplies the apodosis, ^what 

then (if he were) ?* 

778. It is not to be supposed that in this sense of a past conditional, 
this tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which 
have an indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past con- 
ditional, derived from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 
suggests the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of tlie imperfect participle ; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the imperfect participle ; 
which two tenses, through the processes of phonetic decay, have been 
reduced in modern High Hindi to one identical form. 

777. The inflected past contingent of the Ramdydn and 
other eastern dialects has already been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. ^ Kt ^ 'gpfTTV ' I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance;’ 
^ 1%^ 1w *rff ‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 
I would not have obeyed that word of (my) father;’ 

— a ^ff ‘else, I would have taken away 

SUd by force.’ 


The Present Imperfect 

778 . This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 
(1) an action in progress, or a state as existing at the 
present time. 

Examples; ^ ^ ft, ‘you desire 

the hermit’s daughter;’ ^ ‘why dost thou 

feai ?’; iftft ^ ‘they mock me.’ 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the present time. 

Examples : ^ ETft , Wft ft 

I", ‘ where these two go, there they stir up mischief;’ fir^- 
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^ inr ^ ^ HT^ % ‘ in what way the 

F^eds extol the formless Brahtn :; ’ ’sniT! fy 3N>, 

‘ whom, O deity, you invoke night and day.’ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to Truth*, 
the present time. 

Examples ; wt 'IT • • • *BTUT t ^ • trT*nrftT UTm 

‘ the man who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity;’ aft ^RTT t ft<!T %> ‘what is written in 
fate, that very (thing) comes to pass.’ 

c. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 

with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Thus, tjy %% yiwr*! % 

^ 

ground, as falls the hail from heaven;’ mT ^ 

ftin ‘ as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to rain, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to The imminent 

irr6B6Xlt» 

denote that future as imminent. 

Examples: 'll ^ "ii EnnT y, ‘ I am going into the cave 
^ TrV VTCTn li> ‘ I will kill thee immediately ; ’ 'ft 
'BT'i nit yiH ‘ I [ptur. for sing.) also am going to my 
work.’ This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, SpJlS. 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 

the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : 'riT ‘ the drums 

are beating, the bards are singing their war-songs.’ This is 
especially the case with the idiomatic phrases, ^ % 

etc. ; as, ^ t ftl W ^tT y'ft, 

‘what does IPshd see, but that on every side the lightning 
has begun to flash.’ 
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h. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples: t, 

‘ from the very day 1 asked (it), I have suffered pain;’ % 
f?[»f t t, ‘ for some days past I am noticing, etc.’ 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action 
has been just interrupted^ and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

t 

Thus, in the Prern Sdgar^ Shatdhanvff s speech is inter- 
rupted by Akrdr^ who replies, H t ^ ^ 

‘ thou art a great fool, to say (lit., wlio sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain Ahrm^s words to 
Shatdhanvd ; WT TO irfflT ‘ are we in- 

quiring thy caste (and) rank ? ’. 

Use of In- 779. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that 

fleeted I'lesent. , . , i . i i ^ . 

of tlte analytic present as above explained, but is even more 
freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 
or future time. In illustration, we add to the examples 
of this tense previously given (§§ 490, 506, a, 545), the 
following. 

( 1 ) 5;xamples of the actual present : ^ ^ 

^ ‘ I k»ow not to what 

fortunate man fldhdla will consign this unsmelt flower ;’ 

^ 'IWTir tBTTT^, ‘ I can kfll thy enemy, even 
(though lie be) immortal ;’ W’OW ^ ‘whom 
are you worshipping ? what do you wish ? ;’ (2) of the habitual 
present: ifTW W^f«r W ‘without whose 

worship, passion departs not ; ’ ilrnT ff?l IRRrff ‘ the good 

ever extol that man ; ‘ this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn;’ (3) of the imminent present: 

‘I will set forth the spotless fame of 
the chief of Raghti;’ (4) of the historical present : 

‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile;’ 
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having gone home, they ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in the inflected present tlie habitual and 
historical sense are combined. Thus, ^ 
fwrt, ^ one would wash (his) face, another would feed (him) ; ^ 

she would often sing his praise/ 

A. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive 
imperfect (§ 783): XmTi lit., Mic is 

probably thinking (thus), having killed lldm with his younger 
brother (I will rule) ; ’ where modern High Hindi would have 
flf^ for 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in tlie same 
line, once as an absolute future, once as a present : si 
^ who shall see, do see, or have seen/* 

780 . Similar also is the use of the inflected present with 

etc., (§§ 490, a, 506), which occurs not infrequently in the Prem 
Sugar. Thus, H flj ^7^ %' ‘ you do not 

^ <K ^ 

know me, (but) I recognize you;’ TI?I5 

‘one sorrow pierces me now and then;’ TT^t M 
^ ^5 ‘ they excite some violent act or other.’ 

The Past Imperfect. 

781 . This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ff;* 
action as in progress at a certain definite past time. Continuing. 

Examples : ^ ^ % TTW ‘ I was reading 

with Shrt Mahddev ‘ in every place 

drums were beating;’ ufO woman was 

crying.’ 

(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote 
action as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of Eepetition. 
past time. 


♦ Rdnulyan, Ay. K. 
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Examples: ^ fpn; ^ Tfft % TTWT ^ 

‘into whatever city they were entering, 
the king of that place would with extreme courtesy escort 
them (on their way) ^ ^ TW ^ 

W»niT^, ‘of all the weapons and missiles they were hurling, 
not even one would hit.’ 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

ygage of Con- 702. This tensc denotes the action of a verb as in 

tiog. Iznpert. 

progress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, iT*t JT ft, ‘perchance some one 

may be saying in his mind;’ ff, 

‘ in which herds of deer may be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in comparisons, when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed 
case. 

Examples : fVff 3t% iftff ^'51 ^ ^ 

fN, ‘ the three walked as though the three "nmes (i.e.. Past, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnate;’ ft TfT 

'qr ^ ft, ‘ there was a continuous sound as if 

it were thundering.’ 

The Presumptive Imperfect. 

Usage of Pre- 793^ This teuso differs from the preceding, much as 

imperf. absolutc futuTC differs from the contingent future ; 

i.e., whereas the contingent imperfect represents the 
action of the verb as possibly in progress, the pre- 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in progress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of the auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action as an objective reality, but 
only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, % fUlt ^ ffit, ‘they will be (i.e., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ ^ ftaPl, 

* Qautami will be anxious for thee.’ 

The Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784 . This extremely rare tense represents an action i*"* 

j* • n ^ ^ * • Conting. 

as conditionally assumed to have been in progress at a imperfect, 
certain past time j but invariably implies the negation 
of the condition. 

A single example will suffice ; ’TTW VIMT 

^ ^ ^ ^ «t ^rrW, ‘had you at that time been 
doing your work, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

785 . The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been 
already given ( § 412), and need not be repeated here. 

The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, Passive Con- 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in Tenses, 

gender and number : % ▼CT ftWT ‘ iVand 

and Jasodd had performed a -heavy penance,’ lit., ‘ by Nand- 
Jasodd heavy penance was performed;’ % ^1^0 

^Shri Krisfm played the pipe;’ ^ 
fimm , ‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ Era^ 

‘ Jasodd sent for ropes.^ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
may refer. Thus, ftR if 'w fW» ‘ w’hat is this we have 
done?’ (sc. WH); and ‘Sitd says,* ^ff WRl wrft> 

‘ for what fault, (my) lord, am I deserted ?’. 


* Rdmdyan, Sand. K. 
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h. The verb wlicn used with the instrument, 

idiomatically agrees, not witli the object struck, but with the 
instrument of striking, and tlie object is pxit in tbc genitive. 
Thus, ^ ‘ he struck me with a sword ; ’ 

'TO M ^ ^ *rrTT> ‘ kc boxed him ’ (i.c., ‘ struck him 
with the palm of the hand ’). 

( 2 ) 'I'he following are examples of the hnpenonnl con- 
struction, in which the verb is always put in the m.asculinc 
singular, without reference to the gender or number of 
either subject or object of tbc action : w ^ ^ 

‘the lord caused Jurumndh to be released;’ 
^ ^ ’SRt W ‘ shut 

up Basudev and Da ak'i in one room ^ 3IT*l ^ 

‘ I saw that cow;’ ^ ^ f^TTin, ‘kc 

called his daughters.’ 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in q, like those with 
whatever their gender may be, rc<[uirc the verb to be in 
the impersonal construction, in the masculine singular. 
Thus, if ‘ he has kept these ;’ M ^ Wf 

qtVTj ‘ ke caught and bound them.’ 

786 . As remarked before, the perfect of transitive verbs 
is often construed actively in the Ildmui/an. To the 
examples {^iven in § 555, the following may be added : 

have you seen the gracious prince of 

llaghu } ’ . 

a. The inflected perfect of the Ildmdpan, whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. Besides the examples given in § 657, the 
following may be noted: ^ ^^5 ‘why 

didst thou not kill me at my birth?’; ^trn! 

qnt»T, ‘ they (i.e., the monkeys) said. Begin the destruction ;’ 

‘ you have carried off SUd, the 
mother of the world.’ So in the modern colloquial about 
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Allahabad, people say, g?! m H 5 ffH, = H.H. 5j ^ IfT, 
< What did you say ? ’, etc., etc. 

b. So also the perfect in or iiT (§ 560, h) is most commonly 
used actively. But this tennination is chiefly used in 
verbs which are causals in form, but neuter in sense. Thus, 
^ ‘joy swelled in his breast;’ Hifq 

‘all the monkeys fled;’ ‘afterward 

he. repented.’ 


Tlie Indefinite Perfect. 

787. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an AorMc indef. 
action as completed, without reference to any definite 
time. It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples : ^ ‘ he said this thing ;’ Tsrf 

% ’Tft ‘ HO one discovered this .secret ; ’ 

‘ she became free from fear ;’ 

^ 5rrf?I, ‘various sorts of trees ever bent »vith flowers 
and fruits.’ 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect, when tlie indef. Pert, 
time is evident from the context. 

Example : ^ ‘ you have escaped 

alive for many a day.’ 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, tvlierc Mef. Perf. 

T 1 • 1 • 111 11 • Pluperfect. 

English idiom would demand the pluperject. 

Examples: H ^ ‘no one 

knew whither he had gone ^ 

‘ when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 

(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the imiff. imperf. 

. in General 

present, in general statements, when these are referred statementa. 
to as a matter of past experience. 

Examples: if ’mn ^ tw fW 
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5^ ’<1^ fWW fWT, ‘whoever, coining into the world, takes 
not (lit., did not take) your name, that person,, leaving am- 
brosia, drinks (lit., drank) poison.’ 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some- 
times be rendered by the present in English : thus, 'Hif *51 il 
Tnfr^ni ‘ now 1 too see the marks of a sacred 

grove;’ % EST ‘measuring (you) in (my) 

mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans).’ This usage is 
especially common with TfWTj even in High Hindi; as, ^ 

‘ now not so much as a fly remains 

here.’ 

Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an- 
nouncing the coming aiid going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, ^ JfHi jnr 
^nn, ‘ two musicians come singing.’ This is common in the 
Shakuntald ; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
cases. 

f ** often used colloquially for the future, to express 
prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
xrnft ‘Bring water,’ and he answers, Wf'tJTj lit-? 

‘Brought;’ meaning, ‘it shall be brought instantly.’ So in 
the Shakuntald, Mddhavya, going to fulfil the king’s com- 
mand, says, f^, ‘the message (is) given.’ 

TJse of Perfect 788. In the Jtdmdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense 

10 Jtamiyan. discharges all the functions of the different com- 

pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, .... 

fliri; ‘•S'a/I has gone and been born in the 

house of HimdehaV Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551 , 558 . 

The Present Perfect. 

789. The Present Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : 'W1I % ‘ I have come to 
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ask just this of you;’ grr «rr»T I, ‘since 

I have heard your honour’s name;’ 

‘ (whom) your fatlier has kept shut up.’ 

a. It is thus often used whore English idiom would 
require the present 

Thus, ^ ‘ why are you sitting uncon- 
cerned?’; WK «tTT <fr^ ‘in each door 

wreaths and garlands are fastened.’ 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have fres- rerf. for 

Past Perfect. 

• expected the past perfect 

As, fqwl Tigrr w fr W t- ‘«nce the 

Rdjd Harishchandra had become (or became) very liberal.’ 

c. And in the following wo wotild have expected the 
indefinite perfect : 

^ I, ‘ I got (the cow) yester- 
day from the Rdjd’s place.’ 

Rem, Jn this case the action is regarded as effecting a result con- 
tinuing to the present time ; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 


The Past Perfect 

790 . The Past Perfect differs from the 
pluperfect, in that the latter always nders to a certain Wi^pciteet- 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not^ necessarily, defined. The Hindi past 
perfect may therefore be employed whenever an interval 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by 
the English indefinite past tense. Thus: jf 
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HTSTT ‘ I came to put you on your guard ; ’ f?Wf flini 
^inirr ‘ when this person was born ; ’ ^ ^ ^ WRI 
^ tn ?IW ^ ^ ‘when even 

her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle,’ lit.’ ‘she lying, met him ^ VHC I »ni> (t HU 
Br. — yn ^,) ‘ you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 

The Contingent Perfect. 

791 . The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
he used, 

Coat. Perf. m (1) In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 
as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, Ult ^ HT HTH fW fl, ‘if Nal 

have committed some deed even of unkindness.’ 

la Dubitotive. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, ‘ may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 

la Conceaaive. (3) Or a Concession. 

As, ^ ^ ^ \S^, ‘ whatever he may have 

cooked.’ 

Aa p<ut ^ (4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, H ^ Hid hIh ^ HPnfl ‘in 

the family of Yadu is no one who has abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled.’ 

In Com- (5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past 

parisons, , , , , •. 

time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 
but with a supposed case. 

Thus, %% ny:nr lyiir % HZT Hit; ffn, ‘ as if 

clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Bdmdyan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Thus, uft trfXfre HHI fttj ‘ if he have ridiculed you in 
any thing.’ 
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Of the PrcBumptive Perfect. 

792. In the Presumptive Perfect a completed action 
assumed as an objective reality; i.e., the action is 
denoted as a prohahility. It is thus often to be rendered 
by the aid of an English adverb. 

Examples: fW. ‘what must have 

been the state of the child !’; mu it vjf ft»n, ‘ yonr 

honour has doubtless heard this couplet 

‘ it must have bent by the current of the river.’ 

a. It is used in questions implying some perplexity ; as, 

% WT ‘ what message can the sage 

Kanva have (probably) sent?’. 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793. The Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the Past Cnnting. 

. 1 I-I. T**1, 1 

protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always dit cku»e». 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples : ^ tHT ‘ even if I had 

risen, then what could I have done ? ’Sf Vlit 

‘ had I not killed my daughter with my own hand.’ 

I have noted a single example in the Ildmdgan : ^ si 
iftin ‘if I had not obtained intelligence of SHd.'* 

a. This tense difiTers from the Indefinite Imperfect in con- 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. But when the Completion of the action is an 
essential element in the supposition, as in the first clause in 
the first of the above examples, then this perfect tense should 
be used in preference to the imperfect. 


* Sitd K. 
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Of the Passive Conjugation. 

794. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

Passive, when (1) Wlicn thc agont is cither unknown, or is not to 

employed. *1 ^ . . -1 

be definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 
impossihilitg. The negative is regularly placed between 
the verb and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (I): ^iT 5^^ 9|TWT SgrlT, 

‘ the secret of this is not known ; ’ vig %% TTWTj ‘ else 
all thc kings will be killed.’ Under (2) : ^ Wsr 

% 5Ef>Tra7 M^ aTTflT} ‘bis strength is not now to be withstood 
by me.’ 

Passive of 795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Neuters, ^ < j cannot come,’ lit., ‘ it cannot 

be come by me T[TIT OTT *1 ‘without Itdm’s 

favour one cannot come.’ 

A^rent with 796. I he agent with thc passive voice is regularly put in 

Passive. ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 

from thc lldj Niti, the agent is put in the locative with 
^ = irt ^TT[j ‘I am not able to walk.’ 

Observe, that the case of the agent is iiever used with the 
passive conjugation. 

797. When the same passive verb in successive co- 

ordinated scnten(!cs, is used in different tenses, the participle 
of thc principal verb is properly used only with the first 
auxiliary. Thus, ‘people 

have been, are, and will be killed.’ 

798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
cases the English passive is to be rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by thc passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Thus, 
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‘these fields are being irrigated,’ is idiomatically rendered 
^ %fr If : so also, firaro # an% % 

‘ the king will be hindered from going to rest.’ 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter 
verbs are in reality corrupted Prakrit or Sanskrit passives (§ 610, a). 

799 . The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi Inflected 

Pussivefi* 

have been already illustrated (§§ 493, a, 566, a). They arc used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

0/ Causal Verbs. 

800 . Causal verbs call for little special remark. Consiructionof 

Causaiid. 

True causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421-424. 

801 . Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allow'ing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, vraf %Jr THTT ft ^ 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
.standing and making supplication ; ’ 

‘ if he kill thee, die ; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802 . In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con- Construction of 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect ; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in. the following examples, althoiigJi the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed passively willi the case of the 
agent in the tenses of the perfect, yet the conniound forms 
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given are construed aetively: ^ ‘he ate 

bread,’ but ^ ’ST arm, * be ate up the bread ; ’ If m mt 
^ ‘ I saw it,’ but ;[|f tTfT , ‘ it appeared % gm, 

< he heard,’ but Uff ^ %, < he is listeiiiug.’ 

a. In compounds in which is the last member, it is 
important to observe that although it is always used in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect participle, in sense 
these compounds are always imperfect, emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of the action. Thus, e.g., w 5^1 TIT m, are 

respectively, ‘ he is listening,’ ‘ he was listening.’ 

Construction of (2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Ac- 

Frequentatives ^ ' j x 

andAcquisi- quisitive compounds, although the second conjugated 
member, when used alone, is always used passively in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
always treated as active. The same remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which ^wr, iim, or wrm, 
occur as the second element; viz., ms fm, ‘to go 
away,’ ft 5Nt, ‘to accompany,’ ^ nrwr, ‘to get a sight.’ 

Conatmetionof a. Also the following Nominal verbs, denoting 

NonTCis. perception by the senses, although formed with 
the transitive are always used actively in 

all tenses: viz., ‘to appear;’ 

‘to sound’ [intr.)-. ‘to smell’ {intr.)\ 

‘ to be felt.’ In like manner is employed, limt 
^WT, ‘ to be bound.’ 

Examples fqnrr tWI, ‘ he was wont to go about ; ’ 
% ^ 1^8% mm, ‘ I was not permitted to see;’ % ^ ff%, 
‘ they set out ; he followed after me;’ 

tfrt mm, ‘ no one obtained a sight;’ ^ utf ffmt 

‘two villages appeared;’ ^ mff ^mt f^, 
‘nothing was heard by me;’ iftt t|]jj tfm, ‘some 

flower emitted a perfume;’ m[ mn ffm, ‘what 

was that which 1 felt ? ’. 
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(3) ilie similarity in sense of combinations with %i(T to 
the Greek middle voice, has already been noted. A single 
additional example will suffice : irzt 'Ir 

‘in (his) locks the birds have made nests (for them- 
selves).' 

(4) Some of these compounds govern a different case from 

the single verb. Thus we say, ^ ^ ^ ‘ he said to 

me,’ but ^ iRf ‘ he toW me.’ 

(5) Permissive Compounds are always preceded by the Permusive*. 

dative; as, iTft ^ 'thou wilt not let me 

stop here.’ 

(6) In literature, the verbs and ’gSRVTT. of the Poten- fompietives 
tlal and Completive Compounds, are very rarely, if ever, used 

alone. But in the colloquial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, especially when the action referred to may be 
readily underetood. 'indeed, occurs alone in the 

Rdmayan ; as, e.g., iff . . . ‘ (if) you 

are able, then . . . remove this sore trouble.’ 

«. ’fflWT is usually combined cither with the root or the 
inflected infinitive in vl. But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in w, as in the following : ttJ! ^ 

‘ Ram will not be able to break the bow.’ 

b. is most frequently used in composition with 

another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
‘to be finished, ended, discharged as, ft t 

^ VRn, ‘ from your mere talking the debt is discharged.’ 

From this a causal, 'to cause to finish,’ is formed, 

which is always used alone. 

(7) The idiom of the Dcsiderative compound with ^nf^j 
as denoting obligation of duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803. The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Suticak. 
denied, but they occur iu the Shakuntald, as in the following : 
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’Jt ‘from continuously 
lifting the jars, your companion has become tired out/ In 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804 . In the colloquial, compound verbs are often thera- 

tit-ives compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
are as follows : ^TffW ^ ‘ gentlemen 

are just now in the act of starting;’ *1^ ‘it will 

nbl be possible ; ’ ‘ all have set to eating.’ 

Of Adverbs. 

805 . The use of many adverbs as substantives has 
been already -explained (§ 042). But the following 
additional particulars may be noted. 

806 . The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 
pronominal adverbs is especially common ; as, ^ 
WT’?, ‘in the present year;’ m 

qi5RT f’l, ‘may our present offence be pardoned;’ qf|t ^ 
ft, ‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ sc, 
qrq wqs followed by a negative, is to be 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an ccpiivalent word ; lit., ‘ as long 
as . . . not ; ’ but, without the negative, ‘ as long as.’ 

Thus, aiq ^ is ‘ until I come,’ but, figi 'll 

‘as long as I remain;’ gtq aqi ^ sf I^T 
qiT wqitIT ‘until the pliysician know the secret,’ (or ‘as 
long as the physician know's not, etc.’) ‘he cannot even treat 
(the ease) similarly, 'll fqi^ tlSR # 

qiT ‘ against 1 come back, cool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, tfiR alone, in the 


♦ Mr. Pincott would here translate jab taky ‘ until,* as if it were jab 
fak main phir na d&n ; but I see no sufficient reason for disregarding the 
ennission of the negative. 
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Shnkuntald, seems to mean ‘ until : ’ ^ ^ 

ft? ‘ until a son be born to her;’ but, 5f|- aiflf 

‘as lonjc as I live, never say anything again.’ 

807. must be rendered ‘hitherto’ or ‘ thus far’ in 

the following : ^ f g «fr ^ <1^ I ^ FW, 

‘ these then were my troubles thus fur ; (now) one new hurt 
more has come.’ In the following, where no tfgj precedes, 

Tfsr is ‘by that time:’ *15* g*! ^ ^ ^T»n, ‘by that 
time you came amd arrested (me).’ 

808. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the 
genitive, is combined with the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchanged ; as, stfl’ ^ wt, ‘ in 
exactly the same way;’ ^ Hft, ‘exa(!tly in the 
same place.’ 

809. is idiomatically used of measure, or extent 

in such phrases as, Rift rfi gu % ft «%, ‘ as far as yon 
may be able.’ fift TIRI idiomatically denotes a measure 
as indefinitely large. Thus, ait ff f T W ^ft SKlT, 

‘how can I fully toll the altns ho gave?’. Tliis idiom 
cannot be literally translated. 

810. sfift (tfif), ‘ wlierc,’ is idiomatically repeated in i^epetition of 

' ^ ... Intern)^. Local 

successive clauses to denote extreme disparity or in- Adrerbs. 
congruity. 

Example.s : ^ft ^ ^fsfVTST t ^ ‘ what 

equality between these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers?’; g{f fif wri> ‘what was the Jar- 
born {Agmtya, wlio drank the ocean ') in comparison with 
the boundless ocean ?’. 

811. The relative and correlative adv.crbs arc (in.ijoiued Oomunction ot 

' Relative and 

to express universality. Swbf 

Examples : ^ TTf ^^3 wt ‘ cverywlu rc I .see the 
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two brothers ; ’ ftruT twr: ^ 

wwW, ‘in every direction the inhabitants of the town are 

recounting the exploits of the lord.’ 

812. — though derived from the Sanskrit ^ (Vnt); 
‘ where,’ — is commonly to be rendered, ‘ how,’ or ‘ why;’ thus, 

^ ’rrrt, ‘Saviour of the world! how shall I 
sing;’ ^ ^ ‘why was Kekayi born 

into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinite ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 
comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great; it 
is also idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,’ ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples : ^ ^ % vnff ‘ house is ever 

so much higher than this ;’ 5j tsnf ^ VTTT % W 

‘(whether her) companion may not possibly have 
spoken of marriage in jest.’ For is used in the 

Rdindyan ; as, ^jr ?nT ‘ nowhere is there darkness.’ 

814. ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ as also the 
dialectic 17! and ^?f, are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples; vrfitui’ ^ ^ 

‘here, then, Jniruddh Ji was greatly 
grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities ^7|ff WITOT, ‘ here 

he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su- 
pernal joy.’ 

815. For ‘ thus,’ the original Sanskrit occurs in the 

Rdmdyan, with ‘this;’ as, ^itf ^ lit., 

‘this is (so) — (it) cannot be said;’ i.e., ‘it cannot be told just 
as it is.’ 

816. For ?(iff with the negative, fvt is often used in the 
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Rdmdyan and in other poetry ; as, htth, 

‘said the lord of Lankd, Why dost thou not speak a word?’ 

817. ‘ rather,’ ‘ sooner,’ I have only met with in 

poetry; thus, fnt| ‘sooner might a 

fish live deprived of water.’ 

818. vt, ‘ on that side,’ is often used in the sense of ‘ off,’ 

in commands; as, ‘be off!’ ‘move off!’ 

819. The particle fl* is elegantly used for an adverb of Coii 
of time, denoting an action as coincident with another 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : Tf T ^ fsB ^ 

^ % ■’Sinn, ‘ in a dream I was gazing on thee, when 
some one, lifting me up, brought me here 

’ft % ‘ she was singing away, when Shiv Ji said.’ 

820. The particles ^ and have been already ex- Partidw of 
plained and illustrated (§ 646). But after a phrase or quo- 
tation, modern Hindi often uses where Sanskrit would 

have had Tfff- Thus, fqfiiT Tnft^tiT WT y’Hl U’tfT 
^ ^ ‘ what has taken place, — without a motive let 

him not desire to know this ;’ ^ f 

^ ^ ?IIT, ‘ considering that death has 

seized our hair, let him practice virtue.’ In both these 
sentences, hhe the Sanskrit marks the preceding 
clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 

821. The emphatic particle ff , as remarked § 651, 
may be variously translated. In addition to the 
illustrations there given, the following may be noted. 

m W iTET ’ft ^ntr ^ ft»n ft t, ‘a 
garment of bark does grace the body of this charming 
creature,’ where it is intended to emphasize the contra- 
diction of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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examples arc: ^ fV ^TR, ‘only you and I know;’ 

fTTT ^fWiT at ^ fV, ‘ lie was indeed wearied and 
exhausted by the journey;’ a’a TfT ft ^ ’RT, 

‘the child was saved, only the cart was broken;’ ^ 

'Tpflr, ‘I will regard sorrow as very joy;’ ^ fa^Tai W ^ 
‘how very wonderful are these doctrines!’; ^ 

Ijt ^ ‘I called ;/««!’, i.e., you, and no one else; 

faa at%F> ‘ should you go even without hav ig been 
called ;’ i[t|| az ’BIT att; ^T, ‘one imperish- 

able kudam tree stood on the bank, (and) that only.’ 

N.B. The emphatic particle hi mutit not be confounded with the hi 
which in the Rumdyan and otlier old poetry is tlie sign of the dative and 
accusative cases. In the Rdmdyan^ huy ^ww, or au is the common form 
of the emphatic affix. (Vid. §§ 178, 051, 6,) 

Of Pi?eposition.s. 

PrepositioM 822. Tlic Syutax of prepositions calls for little 
AbL remark. Their ro;al nature and construction have been 

already explained (§§ 052-650). 

823. aifTj ‘without,’ HtaT, ‘within,’ ‘before,’ 
are preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
there is always an implied cornpunson. Sometimes it is 
of little consequence which is used ; but often the tAvo 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, ^ ^ ‘'‘j lit*! ‘on the outside;’ but, % 

^TTfVj ‘outside of this;’ in*! is, ‘walk before me;’ 
but, 5q|f ‘ he ran ahead of me,’ etc. 

a. commonly takes the noun in its obnque form, 

where such a form exists. In the following from the Rdmd- 
yan, exceptionally governs the accusative in ff ; ^Z 
‘ lie sat ou the seat with the sage.’ 
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b. The genitive postposition is sometimes omitted before Omission of 
some prepositions vvitiiout any difference in the sense ; as, 
firm % fmn. ‘ witlmut tl»e sight of (my) beloved.’ But 
in other cases, the presence or absence of the postposition 
changes the sense; thus, fijPEf % is ‘for whom 
‘for whatJ’ ‘why?’ 

824 . Many words which, when following a noun in the 
genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other circumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, e.g., arc WPCWj ITT* 

and many others. Thus, ^ ^STTW, ‘on 

account of my going,’ but, ^ ‘ this reason.' So 

also, in the following phrase, has a prepositional force: 

for whom have you come ? \ But in 
the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 
‘object;^ <for what object have vou 

come ? \ 

825 . The inseparable preposition ?j, ‘ with,’ is properly Inseparable 
used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi ^ '^P”*****’“*‘ 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry : as, 

®-g-> + ‘with ins younger brother;’ 

‘with love;’ ‘with attendants.’ 

Of Conjunctions. 

826 . The copulative coniimctiou is used mucli Oopuiativo 

Conjunctions* 

less freely than the equivalent English ‘and;’ the 
conjunctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 755 (1) a). 

Thus, a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 

‘he went and saw the town,’ by ^ 

but rather, mn: ^ 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often 
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requires the omission of the copulative behveen pairs 
of words where it would bo necessary in English, 

Examples: ‘knmvledge of good (and) 

evil;’ ^ ^ ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow;’ 

‘go! (and) see!’; wxisf ‘ Krishv (and) 

Baldev-,' ^ fxtr irflf % ‘niy hands (and) feet 
do not move.’ 

Rem. Such phrases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind n$ 
equivalent to copulative colbpounds (§ 625). 

827. is to bo rendered ‘ also,’ in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
‘ even,’ 

Thus, ^ ^ ^ ^ hV ’WrU, ‘ Shri 

Krishit Chand and also JBa/rdm Ji came to Dvdri/cd;’ but, 
^STSC! ^ 1|, ‘even Shri Krisjit} 

Chand gives nothing to any one.’ 

a. Also, after words implying comparison, must be, ren- 
dered ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘even;’ as, %, ‘there is still 

more;’ ^ I, ‘this tree is higher 

even than that house ; ’ fVK ^ is also sometimes to be 
rendered ‘yet,’ ‘still;’ as, fq^; ift ^ qit 

xrnfT ‘yet, how can .a picture equal her beauty?’. Some- 
times^ again^ can only be translated into English by some 
limiting phrase as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc. ; as, *1^^' 

‘ they did not start in the least,’ 

b. Sometimes, again, can scarcely be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis ; thus, Tif tBTjS 

^ ^5 ‘howsoever trivial this work may be.’ 

828. The Sanskrit qifri, ‘ also,’ ‘ even,’ is never used in 
conversation, and only now and then in poetry ; thus, 

‘even that which is most 
mysterious, the good make clear.’ 
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829. The phrase »ft, is often used as a copulative 

conjunction, equivalent to ‘moreover;' as, fit*! qx; XTf 
tlftn ‘ moreover he says this.’ XJX hV may often be 
rendered, ‘notwithstanding,’ ‘nevertheless;’ as, ^ ^ 

WTTl t> ‘nevertheless thou art dear to me.’ 

830. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, trr or nisjuncHve 

and ^ are the most common; % and URn" are 

dialectic. also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. ftt and Hi are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; 
as, ‘be it good or evil/ But sometimes it is 

repeated before successive sentences ; as, % 

^ ^ ’•O ^ sliT ’l ‘ has not 

JIari had confidence in my affection ? or hearing of the coming 
of Jardsandh, has the lord not come ? ’. 

h. fsdtn is rare, but we find it in the Rdmdynn, as, 
wVl apaf ‘ or (being) in the power of pride or love.’ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, whore it may be 
readily understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Thus, injmt ’•me ’nt wrt, ‘ wealth and 

authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ i.e., ‘they are 
gone even before we obtain them.’ 

832. ifr is commonly used as a conditional con- Conditional 

, 1 Conjunctions, 

junction in the colloquial ; — usually pronounced, 

and often written — is Sanskrit, and in conversation 
is somewhat pedantic. 

a. ^ ^ is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 
conjunction. Thus, ^ ^ t%nsi W ‘ if there is no 

treachery in his heart.’ 

833. The conjunction 7ft or ?ft may be variously The_iii8tive^ 
rendered, according as it has the force of an illative or 

or an emphatic particle. 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Thus, irt Ir WfTf w ’iff ‘if I do not go, 

then he will not come.’ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

Examples are: iff ‘just hear me!’; 

W’f ‘ do end your talk now I ’ ; 7f|r, ‘ pray look ! 

a. The illative Tft is only apparently used for the temporal 
conjunction. Thus, ’tTT^ tjft 

‘having told this news, Narad Ji then went away where 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason for his departure.' 

A. In other cases tft conveys a shade of emphasis which can 
only be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, 
5j?t?t liliT ‘ lord of the three worlds, 

and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars ; as, ^ ^ tgt 

Vtftr I I iNW t » ‘ for 0“C 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot ; for another, 
(my) veil is -entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the folloH'ing passage the word occurs in both senses ; 
flit 'TO % flSf flltfllflT flit % |iT at ‘ if I had asked anything 
from him, then he would indeed assuredly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is fljqrfq + ^), 
‘although,’ to which fli^q, or fli'^Tfl, ‘yet,’ answers in 
the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and arc 
rarely used in the colloquial, except by pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Ramayan. In 


♦ la these cases, flft would be represented in Germsu hy'doch ’ or ‘ «»»•’ 
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the common colloquial, ^ and ^ are usually 
employed, as also 

835. and ‘perhaps,’ like many of the®®“i^'^“ 

foregoing, are rarely heard in the colloquial, except 

from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 
and ^n;^) is often heard instead. All 
these are regularly followed by the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, WT»i, ^ often take the place 
of these in the colloquial. 

836. U is radically an explanatory particle ; its use ®** 
as a final, = ‘ that,’ is easily derived from this ex- rwtid^ 
planatory sense. 

Thus, % ’rar etc., ‘ for this reason he 

went, that he might see;’ here fi® is merely explicatory of 
the word ‘reason.’ And in cases where no such noun 

occurs in the principal clause, it may yet be understood. 

a. Often fsn must be rendered by the word ‘saying;’ as, 

Wf ^ tnrnn wr H’lt, ‘ he was propitiating 

this (deity), saying. When will that man appear ? ’. 

b. Sometimes ft! is used pleonastically, after a relative 

pronoun or adverb; thus, WPT ft* gtT % «|i^, ‘that thing 
which you said ; ’ WT fti 

WfW ‘ (this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de- 

ceived the self-asserting Bali’ 

c. But the combination is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 

phrases like the following : nw 'VIPIT ^ 

’Hft it ‘since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 

instant can be such.’ Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 
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Of Interjections. 

SST-' Inter! ections call for little remark. The follow- 

With diitive. \ 

ing inter jectional expressions require a noun in the 
dative ; viz., var, fvmr, or 

Tims, lit ‘praise to God !’; ^ 

lit, ‘a curse to my life ! ’. 

838. ^ or ^ changes final H to after a feminine 
noun; t {^) follows the vocative, or if no noun or 
pronoun be expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

Thus, g qRiBq tBT ^ ^ ‘ * am the servant 

of the Abode of Compassion ; hear ! O mother ! ’ ; f 
< Hallo! dost thou hear?’. 

Of the Eepetition op Words. 

839. The repetition of words is a marked character- 
istic of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may be repeated, to ex- 
press, as the case may be, the various ideas of repeti- 
tion^ distribution^ varietijy intensitjjy or continuance. 

Repetition of 840. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 

Nouns. ^ ^ ^ 

tributively. 

Examples; ^ ^ ft ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase ; as, irtfil 
‘in rows.’ 

a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural ; as, ^ Tt^l iTHIf ft If , ‘ my each 
individual hair is delighted.’ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, ^ ^ % TFff , ‘ hings of various countries.’ 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or emphasis. The emphatic often intervenes be- 
tween the repeated words. 

Thus, IR ^ *1*1 ^ 115 % WTj ‘ in his inmost soul he began 

to say;’ Rpnff ^ *fj ‘ in the very midst of the conversa- 
tion ; ’ Twra ^ ^ ^ ‘ calling 

the ladies of his zandna just nothing but Sliakuntald 
Hfp5 ^ ‘ the two acts are very far apart.’ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ^ is not used ; as, 

^ % fT«ff IT*r> ‘in their very hands;’ »nT> ‘Won’ on 
blow.’ 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, 

HIT lit-j ‘ a fool of fools,’ i.e., ‘a very fool;’ % 

‘ swarms upon swarms of bees.’ 

c. I have also noted the phrase ‘ very milk,’ i.e., 

‘ pure milk.’ 

d. 'The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place ; 

as, ^ tW*n^ ‘n’aik along by the side of the 

road.’ 

841 . For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a letter, see § 625 (1) b. 

842 . Eepetition has the same effect in adjectives. BepetWo® 

ACiJ6CtlV6B* 

Thus, 

(1) The adjectives may be taken distributively. 

Thus, lEPT ‘ every one of the great Yadu- 

bansis.’ 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety. 

Examples; igw, ‘various new pleasures;’ 

‘they began to play various unheard-of 

games.’ 
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(3) They are repeated to express intensity. 

Thus, IT ^ ‘ the soft, soft wind is 

blowing;’ if^, <the cleanest clothes.’ Sometimes 

the first adjective takes the genitive postposition ; as, 
ijjgrtj ‘ extremely hungry.’ 

Repetition of 843. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

A^unMnla. 

Thus, B*T % ^ ^ HU, * ten sons were (born) to each 

one.’ To the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle 
Rn(;% is often added (§ 650), as follows : ^ ^ 

ST^, < they went out by twos ^ ‘ they came 

one by one.’ 

a. When the number is a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, T[R|i|fmqT 
dnds each.’ 

Repetition of 844, Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken 
distributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples : ^ Wl wl WC ^ ^ «TT, ‘ having 

gone each one to his own house, they said — ;’ Tit ^ 
far^r ^ Rlt ^ ’at RTT ‘ whatever different 
things each one may desire, that bring and give ; ’ far Wt RTT 
‘what various sorrows do we experience!’. 

a. But ijfll;, repeated, is ‘a few ;’ as, tpirV Win lirt: 
‘some few may gain your favour.’ 

845. The relative StaiT idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition ; as, ^ rTT Hari) ‘exactly as before ; ’ or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, tit 3tit ’in t|t 
< his state remained just as it was before.’ 

Ration of ®46. Eepetition of verbs is confined to the parti- 

**'*****' ciples. It may indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples: ’■Hf If tn: ‘pieces of bark keep 

floating down;’ ff ff ^ t ^fft ^jpft 
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*all the milk-maids, repeatedly questioning beast, bird, 
tree and vine, began to search qTO 

‘ the bees kept coming and resting on her face.’ 

(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensity. 

Thus, Tt XSRT,. ‘ Indra, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say.’ 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro- 
lonyatioH of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English. ^ ‘ walking on and on 

they reached home;’ ^IT WT 

^ in this way having gone on, he came and displayed 
his glory in the palace;’ ^ suj ^ ^ 

‘ to S/iri Kjrishn, as he remained bound, came the recol- 
lection of a former birth.’ 

is rendered ‘ gradually,’ ‘ by degrees.’ Peculiar 
is the phrase, if if ‘ oiy continued non- 

arrival.’ 

b. Often the first of the rcpc.ated participles is put in the 
masculine, and the second in the feminine ; as, fa^qr 

‘ secretly ;’ ^if XEfq . . . ippft mQTif qn:, ‘ail the 

milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc/ 
Sometimes the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, ^fXTj 
‘ mutual beating.’ 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or 

causal are sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combination seems to have a certain intensive force ; as, 
qff ^qrxif qift « qnt, ‘whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still ? ’. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed 
idiomatically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
giving an emphatic force. Thus, ^ fqwt vilfn *1 t»f^^. 
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‘ they cannot in any way be possibly effaced.’ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter participle preceding; thus, 

demons, mighty in strength, (even 
when) dead, were not killed '•f 2TT^> ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way.’ 

847 . The repetition of adverbs has already been 
noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations are 
added. 

aw frt: TW w farfSra 

‘ whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 
lord, assuming various bodies, etc. ;’ ^ iRiqT 

W arftr nrrr ann, ‘just in proportion as the girl 
began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive post- 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; ^ 

wit ^ wt t’tt % ‘ immediately on its becoming 

clear, the image appears exactly as before.’ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in the emphatic form : as, ^ afft ^ 
anipfTj ‘ that army in this very spot .shall so 
vanish ;’ aw WT Tf’a, ‘at that very moment.’ 

Rem. Observe that in this idiom the genitive postposition is inflected 
to agree with the noun to which reference is made. 

848 . Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with 
a modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus : BW War ‘ all along through 

the midst, bards were singing (his) renown;’ 

% WTW WTWj ‘ clos* along by those same footsteps ;’ 

^ ‘follow along behind me;’ far gw WTW 

WTW fTZ Wt ‘ us tuf® S® together to the market.’ 

Onomatopoeia. 

849 . The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words 
has been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends 
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also to the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the language ; as in the marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
correlative form ; the expression of repeated action by re- 
peating the word expressing the action; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopmia in the 
choice of words, are from the Rdmdyan. In the description 
of the fighting of the monkeys against ltdvan we read : 

’t ^ ‘the terrible monkey 

warriors, lighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminished and the fighting of the bears is thus similarly 
described ; aty«r*niT: 

‘the bear host gna.sh and grind their teeth; they eat, and 
howl, and (even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 

Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Op the Construction of Sentences. 

I. — Or THE Simple Sentence. 

0/ the Parts of a Sentence. 

850 . As in all languages, the essential elements of 
a Hindi sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate, to 
which may be added the copula, as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. Wo 
treat first of the simple sentence. 

851 . The subject in Hind/, may be (1) a noun or The Subject, 
pronoun in the nominative case; or (2) two or more 

nouns or pronouns in the nominative ; or pronouns in 
the nominative; or (3) an adjective or numeral used 
substantively in the nominative; or (4) an infinitive; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 
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Subject. 


Examples are, of (1) : ^ ’^njT f, ‘ TuM Das has 

come ^ , ‘ these are the marks of a good 
man (2) ^ ‘ the hermit and 

Gautaml went in another direction ’ (or ‘ go ’ *) ; ^ Ijtl 
‘I and you will go ; ’ ^3) ft ‘ two are there;’ 

lirt" ’•iff ‘no wise (man) will say;’ (4) n*l 

tST»IT ‘ you must go,’ lit., ‘ to go is tor you ; ’ (5) IK 
IK ’iTur T’tr ^ wm xnpn ‘to 

them it fails to wander in this earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death/ 

а. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by 

stands as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the 

Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

б. Colloquially, the locative with iDr, etc., is used as 

the subject of a sentence in such phrases as the following; 
TTl Ttfili ‘not so much as one man came;’ 

ft ^ tl’* T**!" ‘ niany as two hundred came.’ 

862. The subject may sometimes be omitted; (1) 
when it can be readily supplied from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address ; or (2) 
when it is implied in the form of the verb ; or (3) 
in proverbs, where brevity is sought. 

Examples: (1) W ^ ’WtTT % ft %, ‘is he coming? 
yes (he) is coming ;’ %2T ^ ’WT ’tlKf ft, ‘ Son ! what 

conduct is this you display?’; (2) ?rn|m 3^, ‘(1) nm a Brdh- 
nian ; ’ (3) w ff iiaT, ‘ earn, then eat.’ 

a. In the phrase f » the word trPlt or ^‘f is to be 

understood as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often ex- 
pressed. 


* An explanatory note in a drama, where fiiigiinh idiom would require 
the present tense. 

t is a common word in the Do4b, but is regarded as vulgar by 
tile educated. 
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853 . Sometimes by anaholonthon. a nominative, or the 
case of the agent, stands witliout a verb, as in the 

following: ^ ^jft ^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘ the milkmaids, who had gone out to draw 

water— ^they, seeing the chariot coming in the distance, began 
to say — 

864 . The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; The Predicate. 
(2) a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some 
oblique case ; (3) an adjective ; (4) a numeral ; or (5) 
any word or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples: (1) ^nw,‘he will go;’ (2) 'W HT inw 
t) 'his name is A'huk-' ^ t, ‘this is the 

king’s;’ Wf |, ‘he is on the house ; ’ ^fn:ur %, 

‘the reason is this;’ ^ t> ‘whose is this 

book ? ’ ; ^ ^ ^ ‘ in no one is such power ; ’ 

^ ftWF, ‘the son w'hom I sliall have;’ (3) 

^,‘the Rdfd Sisupdl is very 
mighty and renowned;’ (4) ‘»»y fe‘^t w'ere 

sixteen;’ (5) % xerwt ^ UiSrnn If, ‘I am the mes- 

senger (lit., the sent) of Rdjd Bhi^mak,’ i.e., ‘ sent by him.’ 

866. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when Omimion of 

. * ^ Predicate. 

it can be easily supplied from the context. 

Thus, wKt ii WHTO f«in9T nil % ^ 

‘ both heroes saluted him, the one regarding him as 
a spiritual guide, the other holding him as a brother.^ 

8S6. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in The Copda. 
a verbal form, is regularly required to connect the 
subject and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 
the copula may often be omitted in Hindi, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be 
readily supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as, 
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^[;¥^T ^’UIr, ‘ (there was) a king of the city of Mathura^ 
named J'huk, (who had) two sons ; tlie name of one (was) 
Devak, the other (was) Ugraxen-,’ »r»IT ^ iNtT, 

sc, ft*r or ^JIT, lit., ‘ now how is (there) returning to town ? ’ 
i.e., ‘ what chance is there of returning to town ? ’. We should 
rather have expected here %% for . 

h. The cupula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, 
^ f«»rTT ‘the 

earth looked as fair as a beauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 
negative sentences ; as, ^ ^ ?nT» ^ tlT»r ‘ this 
(person has) no knowledge of anything/ 

Rem. In such plirases the omission of the copula is in fact only 
apparent. Nahhi^ as remarked § 472, is a compound of the negative no 
with an archaic form of the copula, dh(7j. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex- 
pressions; as, HIT ^ ‘stolen sugar is sweet;’ 

f ’it Sw, ^ oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat.’ 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which 
any affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula 
must be employed. 

857. The omission of the copula is extremely common in 
poetry ; indeed, in the Rdmdyan, its use is quite exceptional. 
Examples will be found in almost every line. Thus, 

W WrO> people of the city 

(were) rejoiced ‘ association with the 
good (is) the root of joy and gladness.’ 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; 
as, e.g., ^ ‘ but difficult to be worshipped 

(is) Muhesh.’ 
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b. As in all language-s, we must di.stiti^uish the occasional 

use of the substantive word, not as a copula, but as an essential 
word. Thus, % \ I, ‘ those people admit 

that God exists ; ^ (those things) 

which have been, are, or shall be hereafter.’ 

858. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
or less liegree as compared with other objects. For illustra- 
tions of tlie syntax of adjectives in such cases, sec §§ ‘207- 
210, under ‘ Comparison.’ 1 n the case of verbs, the comparison 
is expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 

859. The subject and predicate may both ho ex- Extension of 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the 

dition of various words in grammatical dependence 
upon them. (1) The subject may be defined by a 
noun or nouns in apposition. 

Examples : ^ TTWr TJTU 

^Jidjd Bh'is±tmak of Husliiidpnr (lit., resident of), has come;’ 

‘ the month Kdrtik came.’ 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun mrT) 
which occurs in the following phra.'-c : 5 bi^ WI wV 

^ teff ‘ad the inhabitants of the city, 

whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves.’ 

h. The common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regarded as an a])positivc construction ; 

^ ^ ‘ I got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdi^ar, is a pre- 

dicative adjunct of the personal pronoun, ^ 

?|Oj ‘ Ij a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

d. When a substantive or any word employed substantively 
is used simply as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
is very often followed by a demonstrative pronoun in apjio- 
sition. Thus, the phrase ‘Ac is not attached to the subject 
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of an intransitive verb,’ roust be rendered, >115 % >inlT 

■^r >1 Wn. So again, Biff 

<wtiere the object has the sign ko.’ So also where a case 
other than the nominative is used as a word in the nominative, 
the same construction is used: as, 'SIT >KT 
‘ here tis kd is correct.’ But the appositive pronoun is some- 
times omitted where no ambiguity will follow : as, iEn|t 
>IT ‘ here us par is correct ;’ qnc*IT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>ilftT ^ ‘with (the word) kamd is connected 

sometimes M, and sometimes ko.^ 

e. In the following, ^15 is to be regarded as added in appo- 
sition with for the sake of emphasis ; ^ >15 

firsnl 7r>:w f , ‘ this very same (person), darling, is 

longing to meet thee.’ 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an 
adjective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the 
attributive^ and (5) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes 

the noun, and forms conjointly with it one complex idea ; as, 
e.g., >If 55 %, ‘this frightful form is the 

Kali Yug.’ 

b. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the 
noun, and is appreliended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, 55 

TT«I ^(if) I kill this. (child), then I may 
reign without fear/ In the following both constructions 
occur: ^ >in >r?T >n>n5T >n, 

‘ the youngest son of that Bal, very powerful, and greatly re- 
nowned, was Bdndsur.’ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun 
used adjectivcly. 

Thus, ^ qiJqT I ‘ this girl is thy niece j’ ^ 

>rnT 5>f % ‘ the thing which you said.’ 
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(4) By a numeral. 

Thus, vnt ‘ in the midst of this, the 

two brothers came;’ ‘two 

thousand warriors appeared.’ 

(5) By a genitive, 

Thu.s, WW ft tI, ‘nli the people of the 

assembly held their peace ;’ q^ yqq, ‘ now 

iny desire has been fulfilled/ 

a. Sometimes the defining genitive is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Thus, Tf^ft ^ 

‘ there continued a great anxiety that you might 
find a good husband;’ where ^ igjst, referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understood before 

Rem. As the genitive is de facto nii adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi !>ametimes 
imitates tlie Persian by placing tiie genitive after tlie governing noun, its 
predicative character cannot always be certainly inferred from its position. 

But it is evidently used as as a predicate in the following : 7ft 

ff n % ii JOT ^qrr , ‘ six children of theirs, then, Kans has slain.* 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both (a) the attributive and (It) the 
predicative constructions. Thus, nq; ’Btq q^ 

‘ a dead snake lay there;’ but, in the predicative construction, 
qqiWtq^nCT yiir VfT qr, ‘a snake lay dead;’ ?Rr IfTTU 
qrtqTIT ^ qrfl yqH; ‘ Kam, fearing and trembling, rose and 
stood up.’ 

860. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, Extension of 

^ Predicate. 

(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

«. The direct object of a verb : as, gjf qiflf, ‘declare 
the message ;’ ^ q ‘ Rdjd Bhishmak said 

nothing.’ The object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence; 
as in the following, after a conjunctive participle; qtf^ 
qrq »nq ‘ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 
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monkeys;’ ^ ‘ hearing that the 

marriage procession had come near the house ; ^ and, after an 
imperfect participle, ^ TT^. ‘all the 

queens, on hearing (the words). The marriage procession will 
move/ 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be dehnerl 
in tlie same way as the subject noun ($ 859). Thus, 

‘pardon iny triinsgressioii ; ’ ^ 41 * ‘do 

not leave them alone in the jungle.’ 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 412, 
may be extended by the case of the agent ; as, ?rTirT 4 

IRV ^Brahma caused the gods to understand.’ 

And the case of the agent may be further defined by a noun 
or nouns in apposition : as, 4?! ^ ^ ^ 

^ % cfl^ My ' heaven 

only by two has been delivered ; once before, by the nails 
of Narsinh, and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows.’ 

c. Or by a dative; as, ^ JBfq WTipff 

, ‘ Nand Ji sent an invitation to all the Brdhinans.’ 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de- 

fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc. ; 
as, ^5^ % % « iftf’T ^ ‘ they allowed Mohan 

to come into the house;’ ^ % f^lTT 

‘all the former grief left his heart;’ qqtl tit IT^i 

‘ the fire swept to the top of the mountain.’ 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 

with the predicate ; as, % ’•fTn ^ 

‘ the names of the six systems are 
these, Nydya, FaisheMk, Sdiikhya, Yogya, M'mdmd, V ’‘.ddnt.’ 
In the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject: qrt ^113^ 

'3qqNnj ‘ her eighth child shall be born (to be) thy death.’ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective ; 
or, if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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Kxamples : TflTTTT 5 ‘ be pleased to purify our 

house ; ' ^ TTWT ^ mK ^ these are the king's four sons;^ 

inr iftaRi ^Nrr ‘ that mountain was eleven 

yyans high.’ 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

o. Observe that this participle always has the force of an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 
adverbial relations of time, place, manner, etc., as explained 
in § 753. Besides the illustrations there given, the following 
may be noted : ^ ^ ^ wil, ‘Nand 

Ji, being very sad, began to draw long sighs ; ’ % IsitTT 

% t|T^ ‘ having taken the kingdom, and issued 

a proclamation, he established his scat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: ‘a number of 

days passed staying in Mathura 1 ?^ *11^ 

tSar % < Shri Kri^n Chand has come in company 

with a beautiful woman/ 

Rem. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, again, themselvc* 
be defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see §§ 754— 757- 

(5) The predicate may also be extencied by a pre- 
position with its case. 

Thus, ^ enu ^ 

no house without Shrt Krishn Chand;’ 'iImI % 

‘ all the milkmaids went to Yasodd.’ 

(6) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, ^ iraw ‘be became greatly pleased;’ 

come quickly.’ 

Agreement. 

861 . Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun; (2) of an adjective 
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Attributive 

Agrecraeut. 


Pre(iicative 

A^^reeraent: 

Adjectives. 


in the predicative construction with its noun; (3) of 
the predicate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862 . The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective altributice with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863 . But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines several nouns of different genders, usage as 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : ^ ^ W ‘his wife and children 

^ four sons.’ 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the ‘ more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noun immediately following be feminine. 

Examples: fFfTTT sons, etc.;' 

yiVlTW ^ ^ ^ ‘Purmrdm 

J'l called his mother and brothers;’ TWl 

‘with his wife and child.’ 

864 . When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its noun, if the 
noun be in the accusative with the adjective oi 
participle regularly takes the form of the uninfiected 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples : ^ If ^ 

‘in the three worlds I see no one so powerful ’ft 
flnjUTf ^13, ‘ seeing the city burning.’ 
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a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle 

takes the feminme tcrniiiiation even after the accusative 
with Thus, in Damnyanti, ^ ^ 

flfnrT, ‘ you have left me, your handmaid, alone in the 
wilderness.’ 

Rem. Here the construction seems confused ; for although the 
adjective takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule 
and retains the masculine form after ko. 

b. Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after 
a noun with it is to be regarded, not as a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 

^ m, ‘where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 

865. The same rule as to agreement applies to the 

pronominal accusatives in i; and i( as to those in Thus, 

^rWT ‘whom shall we regard as the real (one)?.’ 

n. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different 
usage;’ as, e.g., in the following; 

‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Here referring to Krishna, is an honorific plural. 

866. If the noun be in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adjective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, as in the attributive construction. 

Thus, ^ ‘ why dost thou not 

fulfil the desire of (my) heart ?;’ arw %’> 

‘ the cows, panting and lowing, are wandering about ; ’ 

‘ they soil their laps.’ 

a> In the following phrase we must supply the 1st personal 
pronoun ; ^ i;i| 'll 1®^*’ (”*®) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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lotion of 867. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must 
be inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Tlius, ft ziV 11, ‘ all seek the Jewel ; ’ ^ 

t, ‘there is no material for writing;’ 

^ ^ t'RITtV'V, ‘ sacred science 

and military science— these two procure (men) a high rank.’ 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed. with if, is no exception to this rule; inasmuch 
as that which in English is the object, in this passive 
construction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule; as, % (ftnfrO ^1) . . 

lit., ^ or is the old love all forgotten 
(by Bihdri)?-,’ ;fft ^ ‘the six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to Basudev* 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi- 
cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in 
the passive construction, ips 1j Hfl ‘one 

milkmaid said. Listen, dear ! 

Apeement 869. WliGU the subjcct is an honorific pronoun, an 
Pronoun. honorific plural, or a title of respect, although the 
reference is to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it in 
the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form lor 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, any inflectible 
adjunct be joined, it must take the plural inflection, as in the 
second of the following examples : if ftVTflT V ‘ this is ^7- 
dhdfd ; ’ 'iffl ^RnT % ‘ this is the Creator of the world 

’Wti ^^1 ‘by what time w'ill your honour 
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return ? Vtf igft lift tf, ‘ our spiritual guide, 

Kanva, the sage, is not here.’ 

870. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 

masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender; as, ^ m f»? 

^ Suddmffs wife said (to her husband). Now 
we are experiencing great trouble.’ 

871. When the subject consists of two or more nouns Aj^reement 

when 'l*wo 

or pronouns of different genders, the predicate and Gender*, 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should be remarked, applies 
to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, ^ ^ 'tft, ‘ this (creature) had 

three eyes and four arms ;’ Vn II^TTT ^ 

Tt^ ’’^4 ^ %'» ‘ youth, wealth, authority, 

lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure ; ’ 

‘u dust-storm and shower came.’ 

a. Some say that occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the 
masculine gender withtmt reference to the gender of the nearest noun, 
lint I am not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have 
only noted the following illustration of it in literature : na purush na stri 
dydy ‘ neither man nor woman came.’ 

872. When the subject consists of two or more Aj^reement 

^ nil ^'^**'* 

words of different persons, the verb then preferably * Personi.’ 
agrees with the 1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 
and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd 

a. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun be associated with it. Examples are as follows: ^ 

IpflTT ^if^ f*l IP ’Iflf ‘ you and I are not that 
imagined spirit of yours ^ ^ ^fft 5 , 

^ ‘ to-day thou and I will go to the place 

where thou and he were seated;’ ^ 
xn^nn> ‘thou and he will not obtain leave to rjo there.’ 
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R^m, Id the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule 
with regard to Ri^reemeut in the case of different persons, as when there 
are different genders ; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the 
nearest word. Thus many would say, main aur t& chalegd^ tu aur ive 
chal^ge. 


Aifreement 873. When the subiect denotes, not an individual, 

with Gtnenc ’ 

Words. but a class, the predicate, although referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : WWT WOTT WT, ‘ the army was going along.’ 

So in the following, the subjects are regarded as collectives: 

^ ?rr?r(!r ^ fw, ‘these six duties were 

appointed for the Brdhman ‘three 

days and nights passed.’ 

a. On the same principle, ‘all,’ is often treated as 
a singular ; as, ‘ of them were troubled;’ 

^ f?rf WT these are faults in a friend.’ 

874. Finally, it should be remarked that the common 
people, as might be expected, are often very careless of the 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule are even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. Eastwick’s 
edition of the Prem Sugar, wtl% ‘ she went 

to invite her sister.’ 


Agreement 875. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often 
give way to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where [pltir.) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
afterwards with a plural : % Zff WT IPWI 

‘those who, abandoning deceit, sing this tale, hear (it 
and) tell (it).’ 


NaipUi 

Adjectife 

Participle. 


876. In Naip^li, the affix which is commonly added to participles 
used adjectivcly, is also affixed to phrases, thus indicating more clearly 
their predicative character ; thus, wt *init 

«l^, ‘» e cannot tell whence he whs.* This is then inflected 
in accord with the above principles. 
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II,— Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences, 

877. When two or more connected sentences are 
grammatically independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences ; and when one is dependent 
npon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
in other languages, may be classified as Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Adversative, and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

879. The conjunctions proper to copulative co- Copnistiw 

ordination are and ‘and,’ joins 

propositions when they are regarded as of equal im- 
portance, and as independent one of the other, 

. . . Hi, ‘and’ .... ‘also,’ implies that the affirmation 
of the former clause is extended either (a) in the 
subject, or (5) in the predicate. 

Examples; W W 'tflT fVK. HTHT, ‘ he went 
away, and did not return wno ^ HHTTH 

‘S/tri Krishn departed, and Balrdm Ji 
also went off with him;’ t hIt ^ 

^ ‘ this man is virtuous, and he is also very 

learned.’ 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from 
either the first or the second member of the copulative sen- 
tence. Thus, VnfT ^ ‘this 

man is both virtuous and also very learned.’ The ellipsis of 
the verb in the second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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h. or jfii is often used as a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Thus, ii gs^Tf ^i?f ftRn 

^ ^itv fw, ‘ he lifted up VsJid-, again, he 
also bound Aniruddh Ji' 

c. The pronominal phrase, fire lit-j ‘upon that 

also,’ is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
enhancive force ; as, fire tn; Ht 'iwt ‘ moreover, 
men will do unrighteousness.’ 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

880 . Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma- 
' tive, are connected by the conjunctions ^ or 
3iT, ll and fin, ‘ or.’ Any of these may be repeated 
in successive clauses, when the first must be rendered 
‘ either,’ and the second, ‘ or.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: ^ is preferred to '3|vreT to connect 
single words ; is preferred to connect sentences. 

The Arabic appears to be supplanting these. When 
negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles; w or before the first member, and 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples: ^ ^ ftli ^ 'IW 

3IWT ‘ we can take them and drive away a dog, or 

make stakes of them ; ’ ^il % Traft, 

‘throw him down, or drive him away from my presence;’ 
W 3 r»ft t ^ ^ ‘ bas the heat affected (her) or 

(is it) as I have imagined?’; w trf «rftl t 
‘ neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage ;’ W 
^JTtltft W tre^ f , ‘ neither does the heat (of f lie 
sun) affect it, nor docs the perspiration come.’ 

a. The second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by 7 ft, ‘else,’ ‘otherwise;’ as, 

Tfr ^ ^ »T3r3I tlifin, ‘ now thou shalt 

either be released, or else be made food for dogs and vultures.’ 
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br Sometimes sentences are disjunctively co-ordinated by 

^ thus, ’^n^, ‘whether he 

come, or do not come.’ 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, iin% 

?irr f ^ ’T WT% ^ ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 

nor sorrow at losing.’ And sometimes the second, as in the 
common saying: Tft? ^ ‘ncitlicr 

penance etjuals truth, (nor does any) sin equal falsehood.’ 

Adversative Sentences. 

881. In adversative co-ordination, two statements arc Adversntivn 

, ^ Co-ordination. 

contrasted with one another. These adversative sen- 
tences are of three kinds, viz. ; (1) the second proposi- 
tion may be contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may be merely restrictive of the former statement; or 
(3) the contrast may be made by extending the former 
statement. 

a. It is doubtful w'hethcr Hindi as yet has strictly appro- 
priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distinguished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the whole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra- 
dictory adversative clause by (very rarely,^ or the 
equivalent Arabic ; while tn; is commonly employed to 
introduce a sentence merely restrietivc of the other. But an 
extensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by 

or the Arabic srf^- 

b. In the following examples, 'qtTn, 

strictly in accordance with the principle above suggested : 

( 1 ) ^ m ^ ^ ^ 

% %, ^ of the soul there is no creator, hut it has existed 

of itself from eternity ; ’ '^'<Tdll ^ ^ ^ 

ft’H ■Ji I. ‘ a ^»ad 
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character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, but in this 
matter the nature prevails : ’ (2) ^ ^ 

qi; ^ % vtnr *1 ‘ thou hast indeed simn many 

very mighty (men), but now tlioii shalt not escape alive out of 
my hand; ’ EH! t ^TlfT fti JlTj ^ irw ^ HPT »T ^WIT, 
‘ in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee he 
could not.’ 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 
suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use of the different adver- 
sative conjunctions. Thus, in the following from the Prem 
Sagar, >8 used to express a mere restriction : ^ 

t H ftra i ifflf vn t«f^, ‘ I am telling it 
before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one/ And in 
the following from the Shad Darshanj th; introduces a contra- 
dictory clause : HT W’TnTT | PT ^ % Wtl 

^* 1 i ff 4m % W*n I, ‘the Fed is not the composition of 
any one, but has existed of itself from eternity.’ 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 

follows: % fVf ^ ^ 4 Wr% 4T4 l?»l ^ 

% ‘they paid no attention to their speaking, but 

turned their faces away from them ; ’ % 411 1|4 % 

4^4 ^ t, ‘it is not for establishing 
(the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal Sentences. 

Causal 882. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 

Co-o ination. reason or the consequence, the cause or the 

effect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commonly introduced by the conjunction 
^ff4, or the noun 41X4, used conjunctively; a clause 
expressing a consequence or effect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, f4^ f4, f44 t4^ f4, 
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^rT%, or their equivalents. The conjunction xw, 

‘therefore,’ is confined to Urdu. 

Examples : iTfT 

fXi 3^ ‘ I will give them happiness, because they have 

endured great affliction for me ; ’ tjTif ?j % 

xBtrn'* 3fw ^ if, 

^ not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin before God ; hence 
I cherish this hope/ 

a. For ^ etc., the pronominal ablatives, ^ 

etc., are often used to connect sentences in tlie 
causal relation, as, e.g., in the following ; ^ in§ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘this (vulture) will pursue and 

kill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him.' 

b. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 

omitted in cases where wc must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences as co-ordinated in the causal relation. Thus, 

^ rny worshippers are oppressed, (lienee) I ought at this time 
to go and remove their anxiety.’ 

B, Subordinate Sentences, 

883 . Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. 

(1) Substantivej (2) Adjective or Relative^ (3) classified. 

These will each be defined and explained in their order 
below. 

884 . Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate 
clauses, it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi- 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible, 
the impossible, and the actual, I. The following tour tenses 
denote an action, or state of being, contingently, as merely 
possible, viz., the Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con- 
tingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Perfect. II. The 
following are used to denote a supposition whose realization 
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has become impossible, viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class I. 
are required when an action or state is regarded as a mere 
possibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi- 
bility which cannot now be realized those of Class III. 
denote, under various phases, the actual and real. These 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 


Substantive Clauses. 

885. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, Tfqi % ^ aSt 

WfTI 'that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,' the phrase %, is evidently equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, tRT ‘ the Divine 

unity.’ Again, in the sentence fill ^ Hinqin, 'the 

phrase ^ ^^ifT is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
case after the verb 

886. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those are called svdt- 
jective which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 


* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, >n 
virtue of its double character (§ 775), belong properly to both 
Classes I. and II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularlv SubjecMve 

o j Sub»t. Clauses. 

introduced by the particle fi, ‘that.’ 

Examples of these are as follows : wnnn TTHTT 

if, ‘it will be disclosed that I am the king.’ Very 
commonly ‘this,’ stands as the subject of the leading 
clause, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it ; thus, zif ftnr I ^ 

15^ % t|iT THF I, ‘ this 

is evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain 
the knowledge of God, is extremely difficult.’ In the 
following appositional sentence the substantive clause defines 
the subject, of tl>e leading verb, as to its elements: 

^ ^ f«i ^ % 'w?! 

wrr% fiftnfr ^ ‘ the splendour of that 

occasion is not to be described, how before all (were) rows 
of enormous tusked and furious elephants.’ 

a. Sometimes is omitted, as in the following: ^tT 
vn^i % »rn^f fipr ^ vjhk ^ 'V, ‘a thought 

like this occurs; (It looks) as though Shiv Ji were pursuing 
the boar.’ 

h. After a leading clause expressing ‘fitness,’ ‘duty,’ 

‘ obligation,’ etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 
regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 
respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, t ^ 

‘it is fitting that (you) send some one there;’ 

^ I ‘it is neccj-^ary that you go 

there/ 

Rem, Sometimes, instead of the contingent future, the infinitive form is 
used as the noini native of the verb in a simple sentence. This is to be 
preferred when the action of the verb is conceived as a fact rather than 
a supposition. 

888 . Predicafive substantive clauses arc of various Fricative 

. . - Subat. Ciaunes 

forms. Thus, they may stand as the object, either 
of the verb in the leading clau.se, or ox a participial 
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adjunct in the leading clause. In this case they are 
usually introduced by the particle f?*. 

Examples; aft ^ m fl| 

fisrat ^ NsnT ‘ Narad the sage went 

and eomforted Juiruddh Ji (saying), Do not be anxious 
about anything ^ | fk 

^ 1^, ‘ the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 

heart. Whom shall I marry ?’ ^ ftl T^n 

^ ^infT t > ‘ go and see what king is coming up against (us).’ 

a. Occasionally ^ introduces the substantive clause, 

instead of ft|. Thu.s, irft ’sft ^ ^ 

^ WT ‘ consider this, what difference at all is there 
between Mathura and Brinddban.’ 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, fid may 

be omitted ? as, 'W’if , ‘ Chitrarekhd 

said, Friend, come here/ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 
followed by a pronoun, the direct object of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in apposition. Thus, 

iif ^ 'dinrr ^ wf w '3VT I ^ 

in English idiom, ‘Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,’— on saying this; ^ 

^it ^ fw f%«T ^ ^dr»T ihf?! ‘t**ey spHt (one’s) ears, 
screaming continually, “ Go to the wood ! Go to the wood.” ’ 


Subst. Clauses 
iu NaipUi. 


889. In the Naipali Gospel, I have not found a substantive clause in- 
troduced by For fif|, in such clauses, is regpularly sulistituted 


conjunctive participle of ‘to say/ This follows the substantive 

clause, which is to be reg^arded as its object. English idiom will most 
frequently require this to be rendered as ‘ that,’ but in other cases it 
cannot be transferred in translation. Examples are : ^ 


5 hOt dn^rj. ‘ know that the kingdom of God is near;’ 
wnc yr VITZ % WIf ‘they took counsel in wimt 

wAvIKey might kill him/ lit, ‘ saying, In what way may we kill him?** 
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890. It is very important to observe that after verbs ^>wtio 

, , not lued. 

of ‘saying/ ‘thinking,’ ‘wishing,’ etc., Hindi, unlike 
English, does not admit the oratio ohliqm. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the words or thoughts 
of the speaker be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from 
English into Hindi, to change both the tense and the 
person of the verb, as illustrated in the following examples ; 

< Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (have) understood 
your admonition,” ’ where English idiom would have it, ‘ tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; nDf ^TfT fti ^ 

‘as he wished (i.c., was about to) kill Baldev' lit., 

‘ wished, May I kill Baldev' 

a. In the Bdmdyan, we read, 

*rnff>* Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive 
participle, as ‘thinking,’ of which the substantive 

clause, ^ ’ITflfj is the object ; and these words, ‘ I have 
no son,’ are represented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the passage in English 
idiom, ‘ sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how he had no son.’ 

891. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may ex- 
press the purpose or reason of the action of the leading p®*®. 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some such vi^ord as or ^reason/ 

^ object/ in the principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expressed. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introdu(‘ed by the con- 
junction f%, or tife relative ^ used as a conjunction. 7 he 


♦ B41 K. 
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Predicative 
Clauses of £e* 
suit. 


verb of a substantive clause expressing purpose must be in 
the contingent future ; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, fJt ^ if f«l 

jJW ^ H»rTVT»r ‘ I wish to send you to Brin- 

ddban, that you may go and comfort them ; ’ ^ ftW 

t ftrrw % ‘come along quickly, 

that all together we may reach the hut in safety ; ' 

^ WT ‘Shakun- 

tald is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend;’ 5 insiT % ^ ^ 5 % 

do thou coax father that he may send 
me with the cowherds ’TR ITW f 

^ WR ‘ for this (reason) has thy name 

been Priyamvadd, that thou speakest words very loving,’ lit., 
‘for what (reason) ? that, etc.’ 

892 . A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, '•I ft fti, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, fft w ^nf^it ^ ft fti f*r<t, ‘ do 
not go there, lest you fall.’ is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context ; as, WTflKf fw^ff fT’Sft®* > ‘ I have no fear lest 
(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

893 . When the substantive clause denotes the result 
of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future ; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one of the indicative tenses ; if (3) as unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must be in the indefinite im- 
perfect. 

Thus (1) ip® ^ faw ^ 

?r*m *rtf vfv . ‘ let us cause to be made 

such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im- 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it) ; ’ (2) jS 
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^ I ^ ^ ^ 511^ t, ‘ what has happened to 
thee, that thou art saying such things?’; ^«!?T 

ft ^ ^ ^ -d^ ^ xi^l, 

^in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in suc h 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, he<irin 2 ^ the voii^c of 
her weepinf?, were wcepin^^ (too) ; ’ (3) ^ ^ 

^ what power had Arjun^ tliat he should carry 

4 way (in ' ) sister ? 

Rem, The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently expressed by 
an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pronominal, as 
illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses, 

894 . Those arc called adjective (or relative) clause's 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
word or clause in tlie leading sentence. 

a. For exanqile, take the coiupound sciitcnce, 

^ ^ ^Shr'i Krisht counted tliosc 

lines which he had drawn.’ Here the phrase introduced hy 
qualifies the substantive after the manner of an 

adjective, and is indeed equivalent to 

895 . All adjective clauses are regularly introduced hy Construction 

^ . , , . . 1 • 1 Adjective 

the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which Clauses, 
the eorrespouding correlative or a dcinoustrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 
clause may he regarded as a simple expansion of the 
correlative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 
the demonstratives (as, WT, etc., or the pro- 

nominal may be used in the priucqial clause. 

Examples are : %iErl Bfl ft Tfl | ^ 

‘compose some such verse as .shall just correspond 
to your condition qifq % qi^T ^ t W 

qrr qiq*rR ITTT qi\t, ‘do not treat witli disrespect the sage 
who has thus sent thee his girl.’ 


36 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 
by the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus, ^ 

^ ^ ^ tjTj ‘the army of demons which 

had come up around them, — that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud ; ’ UTT TO ^ m tre ‘in whose 

body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of 
the dead).’ 

Zi. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the 
relative clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, ^ 

tnll 11^ % lETTO ^ ‘ the lord with perfect ease 

broke in pieces every weapon whicli was cast at Hari ; ’ 

^>31^ ^ TOT % ’(iff 3n THT HT 

TOWTj ‘a city twelve yo/«Ms square, such as Shri Krfsh^ had 
directed, he built in one night.’ 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 

substantive is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. 
Thus, TT«T 3ft ?I^TO ^ TTOT^TT I, 

‘ Rq/d Dushyant will deliver (you), w'ho is the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove.’ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 

and subordinate clause, when no particular person is 
intended, or when the reference is to a subject well known. 
Thus, uPr 3n % '3it^ ^r^rt, ‘ thy eye fastened 

on him who was worthy of thee;’ ^ ¥TT ^^T ’it 

TO TO % TO %*) in the power of Him wlio 

created the world.’ 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from t!ie 
leading clause, especially in poetry; as, ^ TO qij «it 

% f*l*liTit> ‘take out the thorn which is rankling 
in my heart;’ H nfTOI fTOTT TOITO ^ 

^ VTT> weapons which fell on Aniruddh, were cut 
ill two on the edge of the stone.’ In the common formula 
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of assent from an inferior, ETt 73*1, or ^ 7171, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire principal clause (sc. ^ 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
clause. Thus, ‘those who escaped, fled 

‘ w ho is unfriendly to him who speaks 
kindly?;’ 7T ift f^T, ‘(what) answer there was, 
that have I heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses : 3! WT 1 W % 

3^ 35^ ^ Th: 3^33 It f33if3<T 

XS7 %, lit., ‘those lips (whicli) are Shaknntald’s, they are 
the young buds of the vine ; those arms (which) are (hers) 
are the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (hers), tliey 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is ‘especially common 
in these brief expressions; ^ ft, ‘anyhow;’ ft ^ ft, 

‘be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; as, 

^ ^ ‘what thou shalt do, thou 

wilt do right well’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

333^^ ^ jifW 733 I 333 f3^3f3333 II Tiff 3lfT 

^33 f 3 ^3 ‘ the soft and beautiful collyriuin of 

the dust of (my) Gum’s feet ; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision, — applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g. Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 
the relative and correlative pronouns arc omitted ; as, 33T 
f313T ^ ^ 3TTTj have done well (in that you have) 
killed Kans.’ 

h. The interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 
correlative or demonstrative in the primfipal clause; as, 

^3 I ^ T3 3if33i3rr7t ^ 33131 I, ‘who is such 
(a person) that he is annoying these daughters of a holy sage.’ 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 884) will Adj. 
appear in adjective clauses whenever the (pialificatipn 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 
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To the illustrations already given, may be added the 
following : 

% wvn ^ twrm % jfrff ^ 

lit., ‘so many as are the marks of beauty, Vidkdtd 
has brought them ail together in that charming creature.’ 

897 . But when the qualification is not stated as an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a, Tliis is especially the case (1) in adjective clauses, 

denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action ; also, 
(2) in all indefinite specifications of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals are intended. 
In this latter case, and or tfWT, are very coin- 
iHonly found in the principal clause ; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by f^, instead 
of art. Examples are as follows : (1) iqf ^ 

t ’T it, ‘this is not a Bruhman's daughter, 

whom it would not be fitting for me to marry ; ’ 

TPPl TT® I WtT ^ ‘ J^«ep the king 

in such a way that lie may never feel troubled about me.’ 
(2) fat^ ajT^ ^ ’51 ‘in that Scripture 

in which there maybe a clear account of God;’ fai<f^ 
mi ft ft, ‘as many people as may have 

come, invite them all;’ fiBT misf miT fit 1T1 ^ 
1 TfTj ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 
name;’ i.e., ‘not the name of sorrow remained?’ UTI 
HVt ^ ‘lay such a plan as may be effective;’ 

fit flit 1T1^ 1^1% IHTI, ‘ who has so much ability 
that (he) might set it forth ?’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 
word.s, fi jrrit, or often Hit alone; such as, if it ^ 

f itiT 11 w I irit • • • it TT1 TH IT 

f , Mie too is become so thin and sallow that it seems 
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as if he had passed whole nights waking,’ lit., ‘ (that) you 
may believe,’ etc. ; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on 

c. Sometimes freiT is used for in the principal clause, 

especially where surprise is expressed ; as, % 

^ ^«fr t , ‘it has made what a bound ! 

so that he appears quite above the ground.’ 

d. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 

which not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 776 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause ; as, ^ WT ^ ^ ’ai?! % aiRn, 

‘what w^as Arjim^s power that he should carry off our 
sister ? \ But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; s|^' TfT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ else what was their power that they should tight with the 
Kauravs ? 

e. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more 

relatives corresponding to as many c*orrelatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
Thus, ^ ‘whatever pleases any one, 

that seems good to him ^ 

‘ whatever affection existed with any one, 
according to that they beheld the lord’s form.’ 

Rem. A similar construction occurs witli relative adverbs. 

/. Sometimes used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverbial clauses. Thus, Till'? wO 

‘make such an eftbrt a,s that vain affection and gross 
error may depart.’ 

g. Similarly may take the place of the noun and 
relative which should appear in the adjective clause ; as, 

^ ‘blessed that city whence they came.’ 
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Adverbial Clauses. 

Adrerbwi $ 98 . The adverbial clause is the expansion of an ad- 

ClaiuesPenned , 

vei’b. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 
other adverbial idea. 

Temporal Ad- 899 . Temporal abverbial clauses are regularly intro- 

verbialClauses. ^ 

duced by ’W or nft’), ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 
or regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § 642, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : n XITW , 

‘when (tliey) found (him) not there, then they said among; 
themselves;’ t ^5: WTH 5 ^ I 

‘when at daybreak he rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth ; ’ 7 |t|i 

‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 

denoting time, as WfW, etc., preceded by the 

relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, e.g., 

^ ’aft % anan ^ aim aft f^wira 

‘ at the time Bdndsur carried off Animuddh, Aniruddh was 
reflecting.’ 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 

by f^, as, ajf %jT ^ faii 'll 5| ajf 

‘ he was sitting hungry, when Fisvdmitra said this word.’ 
When fai is used with the clause, although temporal in 
form, is causal in sense. Thus, afac ^ 

X>IT % ‘ since thou ai't going to enjoy pleasure, it 

is not right to weep.’ 
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c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted : 
as, m iftftrat ^ araii 

^ ‘ ajl the milk-maids stood encircling him 

on every side, then Shri Krishn, taking them along, came to 
that place ; ’ «T^#) ‘ when conversation is 

actually going on, even then conceal (it).’ 

900 . Local adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 

° •' bial Clauses. 

by the relative adverbs or fliviT:, or their equiva- 
lents, combined, when necessary, with various post- 
positions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thus, ^ inj ^ 

f*I^, ‘ several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lumas was ; ’ ^ t rfftt ‘ where 

Kutis has gone, to that very place will I send you too.’ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
is commonly preferred to the correlative ^i|t ; as> 

^ ‘ the queens went 
where the two heroes were seated with the corpse 

‘ he went to the very place where were 
Basudev and DevakV 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 
combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place of one or both of the local adverbs ; as, ^ 

Tljl M ‘blessed (is) this place, where the 

lord has come and revealed himself.’ 

901 . Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb 3^, or its equivalents, followed by 

etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, wff ^ >91^, ‘as ibe 

chariot drew near, the milkmaids began to say.’ Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by f^, indicating it 
as the explication of ^ in the leading sentence. Thus, iff ^ 
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^ ^ ig’f ^ ^ 5 ^, ^ speaking 

thus, I may save Devaki, namely; The son which I shall have 
I will give to you/ 

Rem, The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an 
objective substantive clause ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not 
given as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation 
of an accusative to the verb 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use 

of or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a comparison. 
Thus, §1% ^ ^ »TTBt TSRt fY 

^ ^ iraT ‘as Your Majesty, having destroyed 

Kans, gave joy to your worshippers, even so, reigning over 
Madhupnr, be pleased to take care of the people ; ’ %% ^ 

fY % % 'ill whatsoever way it may be accomplished^ so 

will we bring him/ where the present is used of an imminent 
future. 

b. When the principal clause precedes the other, the de- 

monstrative is commonly substituted for the correlative 
pronominal. Thus, TfiJt TW ^ Tjq 

tirar 11151 ^ ‘ they rejoice as an ascetic, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.’ 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal 

clause; as, ^ m^T, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 

d. For after xtrY is often idiomatically substituted; 

as, ^ ;frf5UnM'lr HTT W iYtT, ‘ (the king) is as 

radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., ‘ as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.’ 

e. For and l|%, fsifi? and are often substituted in 

the Rdmdyan. The coirelative, however, is often omitted. 
Thus, faiUx wr ^1?Y lYrfYf vfrtv 

, ‘ never tell this story to Hari, as you have told it to 
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me.’ pt ^ fTTOT ^ Tf^ f»W 

ifT^grr, *the Name removes the worshipper’s despair, with (his) 
sin and sorrow,- as the sun destroys the night.’ 

/. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined 
with the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place 
of the modal adverb ; as, m ‘ I will tell 

thee hereafter in what way it happened.’ 

902. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses Tenaes in Ad- 

. verbial Clauses 

alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative 
or contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
introduced merely as a supposition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
tenses, future, imperfect, or perfect, must be used ; but 
when it is presented as an objective reality, one of the 
indicative tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite state- 
ments of time and place : as, , * when 

he comes, (then) let me know ^ 

‘ seize and bring him from wherever you may find him.' 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly 
employed in comparisons, when the object with which com- 
parison is made, is regarded merely as a mental evneeption. 

Thus, ^ ^ tl'c 

two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion might brciik upon 
a herd of elephants.’ But when the illustration is regarded 
as an objective reality ^ one of the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, ^ ^ ^ 

wr ■^r I, ‘ Krluhn (and) 

Balrdm seemed as beautiful as aeeins the lightning in a dense 
storm-cloud.’ 

Rem. The choice of the tense in compHrisons is tlius obviously deter- 
mined entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard 
the object with which coinparisun is made. 
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c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con- 
ception is left undefined. Thus, ^ apfTtf rf ^ SJW 

‘He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes lie 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice.’ 


Causal Advcr- 903 . Camol adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced by used as a conjunction 
(§ 600), in the sense of ‘since,’ or ‘whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced by ^ or wt. 

Examples : fIT ^ f t?l ^ ^ f 

‘ since we are in such trouble, we ought to have some de- 
liverer;’ ^ ^ ^ I %, 

‘ since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power,’ i.e., ‘ there is no help for it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, ^ 

iji ft I, ‘so intelligent man 

after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

Conditional (2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condilm 
Caimi Clauses, which the action of the principal verb takes place, 

as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis^ and the principal clause tlic 
apodosis. The protasis^ expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by tfr or ^rff , or the Persian 
‘ if ; ’ and the apodosis, by the illative 7!^, and sometimes 
7 ^ 


id a conditional clause 

perfect participle of 
say.* This YfiQT is regularly placed at the end of the conditional clause. 
Thus, W MWT . ‘ «<■ any «ne comes to me ; ’ H olTT 

^ % OlflT 7U MSen . ‘ if «iiy one culls thee to « feast.’ Tl'i^ 

7I5*1T is also idiomatically used at the end of clauses which state soinethinj;S 
not ns a fact, hut as a supposition ; as, If ^ 

^f?n> ‘ who is there whose ass may have fallen into a pit.^ *. 1^ 


Conditional 904. In Naipilli, instead of ft. Tiff, ni 
Cliiusesin Xai- indicated by the word inllccted 
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sito employed instead of ^ in causal clauses of the 1st class, to 
denote the ground; reason, or consequence, of the action of the leading 
verb, as in the following: ‘whereas 

they seeing*, sec not/ 

Rem. The participle ¥11^, in these constructions, is to be regarded as 
in construction with the preceding words after the manner of a case abso- 
lute. The idiom may jierhaps be illustrated by the English use of the 
word ‘granted ‘granted that this is so,’ i.e., very nearly, ‘if this is so.’ 

905 . It is important to give careful attention to the 
discriminative use of the tenses in compound sentences 
involving a condition. The following principles are to 
be noted. The realization of the condition may be 
(1) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves : 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed 
as n possihiliti/ , which may or may not be in accordance 
with fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must he 
in one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When {a) the consequence 
is regarded as certainly following, if the condition 
be fulfilled, then the verb of the principal clause will 
be in one of the indicative tenses ; but when the con- 
clusion is presented (/>) as merely a possible issue, one 
of the contingent tensi s must be employed. 

TIiu.s, a, Wt wr ‘ jf 

Jurdsindh should attack us to-niorrovv, then the people will 
have trouble;’ ^ t» ‘('0 this 

(maiden) may aliide in yotir house, then it is a good (thing),’ 
sc. after ^ I 

^ ‘if I come to day without liaving slain 

this (demon) tlien let me not be called Ihc servant <»f the 
lord of Itaghu.’ h. ^ 

‘if I but kill this woman, then 1 may reigjf without fear;’ 
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or, with the respectful form for the contingent future; ^ 
MTff^ ?fr'^ TpR ‘if your honour 

wish to get rid of this, then I may suggest a plan.’ Thus 
the contingent future is used in both apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, ‘if i*® 

should eat every day, the world might soon be a waste/ 

c. For the contingent future in the protasis, the imperative 
may be substituted ; as, ^nn ^ ^ ^ 

^kindly tell me that (i.e,, if you will tell me), then the 
doubt of my mind may be removed/ 

Renin 1. Observe tliat as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive a.s- 
sertion, a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, wlieu English idiom 
would require the indicative. 

Rem. 2. It must also be remembered that in all hut the most modern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially, e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute future ; as, e.g.,^‘o ihi barai 
amara so hoi^ where modern idiom would require hogd ; ‘ he who marries 
this girl shall become immortal/ 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, either 
in the future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute future or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regulate the choice of a contingent or in- 
dicative tense. 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ if I help you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present 
9pt ^ WtV SRTm # ^51 ‘ if 1 now get angry, 

the business will be spoiled ; ’ ^ 

% ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 

off?’. 

(.8) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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The protasis expresses a condition which was not 
realized, the apodosis, a consequence which would have 
followed, had not the condition failed. The verb of the 
protasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 
much less frequently in the past contingent perfect, and 
very rarely in the past contingent imperfect. The verb 
of the apodosis is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfc t. 

Examples ; H gra? ‘had I asked 

anything from him, he would have given (it) 

‘ had this story been going on, then I 
too should have heard (it)/ In the following conditional 
clause, is idiomatically omitted from the protasis before 

‘if perchance no one had told (us), yet I would have per- 
ceived,’ etc. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; 

thus, ^ trt ‘he was able to bring it, if 

he had wished.’ The past tense, VfT, of the copula, is some- 
times found alone in tlic apodosis ; thus, ^ ^ 

‘ it had been well, if you had heard what 1 had to 
say ; ’ tgt i;iar ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5Bt WPsnft % wr ’VR ‘ if a rumour of this thing had 
not reached my ear, then what had been the use of this 
panchdyat decision ? 

b. Sometimes the past contingent perfect is the tense of 

the apodosis. Thus, it ^ ^ fl^n ifl 

^ ‘ if thou hadst even 

once cried out from the heart, then that cry of thine had 
reached beyond the stars/ 

906 . The c;onditional conjunction is otteii omitted in all 
varieties of the conditional senton<iC. Thus, 
fR% 7ft ''(if) a husband be found (who isl her equal, then 
he may give (her)/ In the following, ?ft 7ft introduces the 
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apodosis : ^ ^ ft, ‘ (though) 

I should take and cast (before them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fitting.’ Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated with Tit; e-g*> ^ ft 
‘ possibly this may be the reason.’ 

a. In phrases introduced by fft or its equivalents, 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thus, *Tff lit w 'Qt% wi 

‘ I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) not, then who 
knows what pain he may afterwards give ? ’. Similar are the 
following passages from the Ramdyan ; ^tf 

— If , ‘ that, O lord of Raghuy is to 

be done by you, else I shjill not livc;^ ft »r?r wtfif 

fT’it, ‘be cheerful, else there is peril of your life;’ 
flftT ^ra Htr *fTt^ % ^frff ‘ 1 endure 

thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry off SUd by force,’ 

b. The illative conjunction, cft> is also sometimes omitted 
from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 

irt ^ f , ' if occasion arise, then they 

show their strength.^ This omission is specially common in 
poetry; as, ^ fMtrf ?lf 

’511^, ‘ could 1 in any way at ail know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself.’ 

907 . Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con- 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by but 
the ajwdosisy by the illative ; as, 51^ ff ^ ?if *1? 
‘when he comes, then I may tell;’ where represents the 
‘ telling ’ as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 
(ft alone in the apodosisy marks the conditional character 
of the protasis, llius, rft 

«rRT> ‘(when) his meditation was broken, tlien, reflectingi 
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he knew;’ ^ «fr 

‘ one day (when) Rdjd Parlkshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 

908. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, Cod^to 

^ ^ OondiHonaJ 

and are subject to the same rules as to the employment Clauses, 
of the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by 
or ^ Hi, or even ^ alone ; to which Ttvirfh, 

or, colloquially, ?Tt, or tjx, answer in the 
principal clause. 

Examples : ^ f Tmift ^ 

although they regard man 

as intelligent, yet his intelligence is only a mere name ; ^ 

^ t TTT’g ^ ?iiT 'irm I, 

< although ascetics are very patient, yet when their anger 
rises;’ ^ fWrO, 

‘ although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

^ 51^ ^ WZT 

f?p!rT ‘if one should become incarnate in countless 
births, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
could not be given ; ’ ?Btt ^ ’Vt ^ ^9^ 

’f j ‘ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 

become his own.’ 

a. Sometimes in concessive clauses, used as a con- 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by or some 

similar word, in the apodosis; thus, 'I't 

ft t’HT fr 3n*IT, ‘ though she may have 

looked toward lier companions, yet this I knew,’ etc. 

b. The conjunction may be omitted from either clause ; 

thus, ^ 5-^ Ipr though we have 

been worsted in this present battle?’; ftFT ^ % 

%■ ti^ ^ Tft ‘although the 

blooming time of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds ! 
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Construction 
of Interroga 
tive Clauses. 


Of Interrogative Sentences. 

909 . These present but little that calls for special 
remark. In the absence of any other interrogative word, 
a question is often indicated by the interrogative pro- 
noun, {poet. fsR [^] or ft{), which in such cases is 
incapable of translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so that a direct answer is not ex- 
pected, the contingent future may be employed j but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

Examples : ^siT SH, ‘now how can 

one manage to remain in Go/cul ? ^ 

‘ are such people called anything good ? ’ ; Ilf 
%% 55lfT wnifT, ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?’— 
where the question is equivalent to a strong negative state- 
ment; ^ ‘why should I kill thee?’; 

ff fR;ar Or ?liT3f, ‘will the mother of Itum ever shew 
obstinacy ?’; ^ g»f fftfT^ Rff ‘ RFC you one ot the 
servants of Hari ? 

910 . The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter- 
rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state 
merit. So also, the interrogative is often substituted tor 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
various compound sentences above noted, — especially when 
surprise is expressed. Thus, ^ ^ if WT 

^ ‘if you had not said this, vrould you not have liad 

half of the fruit ? ^ ^ %f ft ^ eft 

‘if that love has not remained, then if one un"' 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what comes (of it) ? ' ; 
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‘ SUd appeared between 
the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm and the 
soul ; ’ TT3IT fm JRT ^ Vi^ 

^’ITH ‘where does Raja Ytidhishlir come, but where the 
demon Maya had built a palace ? 

911. When an affirmative answer is expected or 
desired to a question, this is very commonly indicated 
in ordinary conversation by the negative particle 
(never at the end of the sentence, uttered with 
a peculiar rising inflection. 

Thus, ?|tf ifl ‘tell (me), the prince is 

certainly well, (is he) not ? ’ TRW ^1; ^Ij ‘ how tliou 

art surely satisfied, (art) thou not?’. 

912. In Naipali, while is sometimes iised^ as in High HIikH, to 

introduce an interrogative clause, more commonly the question is indicated 
as such by at the end of the clause. In questions to which an affirma- 
tive answer is expected, this fsR is regularly preceded hy ‘not.’ 
Examples are ; ?f fSR , ‘ art thou the Messiah ? ’ ; ^ 

^ ‘is ‘'‘is a man of Gnlileer’; 

‘ are ye not of more value than the sparrows ? ’ ; 

doth he not take account of the expense?’. In 
the Gospel, in these cases, as in most negative clauses, ^'5 is written as 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 


Of the Collocation of Words. 

913. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence 
in Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as, 

I, ‘man is a sinner;’ XIR ^ %, Rdm Dds is 

wise.’ But in the passive construction of transitive verbs, 
the case of the agent takes the first place, the subject 
nominative or the accusative the sct;ond, and the predicate 
verb the last place; as, TiTIlit- ‘lie sent 

for ropes.’ 


Interrogative 
Clauses in Nai- 
P^lU. 


Nonnal Order 
of Words. 


37 
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fr»m***Normal howcvcr, allows the greatest liberty of 

Order. deviating from this normal order, whether for the sake of 
emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 
and of rhythm even in prose. In general, a word is rendered 
emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its normal 
position in the sentence; as, Tfanft ^ ^ ’IT^, 

‘base-born women desert tlieir husbands.’ This is the rule 
with such predicates as f^gSTT> 5 I ^ 

‘auspicious is this day;’ t 

The predicate is also emphasized by placing it after the 
copula, last in the sentence ; as, gffnri S’® % ’'Htf 

t ‘abundant is your merit, and your sin little-,’ 

WT ’5?' ^ ‘ Brahma, Rudra, and 

Indra’ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
plai-e in the sentence ; as, ^ ^ ^ 

‘ those are powerful, who obey their parents ;’ 
««Tr^^rT®7 I’ ‘ trouble here is no man 

(but a bee, etc.).’ So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several works. Thus, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end ; 
fft ^ %, < you had come indeed after deer.* 

riaceofCopula 915. The copula receives the greatest emphasis wheit 
placed in the beginning of a sentence; as, f vfj* 

«it is indeed good.’ This is especially common, to heighterj 
the effect of a following adversative clause ; as, ^ ifft’ 

WK ' he is indeed poor, but wise ^ ^ 

v[K - -- fr ‘ they are indeed well hut . . . 

are in much anxiety.’ 

Place of the 916. The ohjcct of a transitive verb regularly immediately 
®**j**‘' precedes it; as, ^ f H t> ‘he is beating me; 

but is empha.sized when first in the sentence ; thus, 

^ %■ %% Hhis unconquerable one, how shall 1 
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conquer?’. A less emphatic position is the last; a.s, ^ 

^ ‘ he who marries her, will kill me.' 

The verb itself, whether transitive or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place ; thus, ‘ shall I kill 

thee?’ and also in the following ; ^ ^ ‘ why do 

you not give it ? \ 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regriilarly 
immediately precedes the direct obje(‘i ; as, ^ 
fWl ‘ I give you this book.’ But words denoting 

the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb'; a.s, ^ ^ WtR, 

‘ he came to save us.’ But for emphasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, tgf | WT ‘ to afflict the 

people, this demon has come.’ 

917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be Order in Con- 
placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, 

at the end of the second ; thus, ^ ^ ^ 

sorrow he endured, to us gave happiness.* 

918. In interjectionai phrases, the following is an in Ei- 

, ^ ^ ^ . clamationi. 

illustration of the common order ; f ‘ praise 

unto God !’. But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 

the order inverted ; thus, ^ 

‘ TuLn ! on such a^sinuer, again and again a curse/ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis ; as, ^ ^ 

‘ what is this thou hast done, thou wicked woman ?’. 

920. When pronouns of different persons follow one Order of Pro* 

, , ‘ ‘ nounfl. 

another in the same construction, the order is the reverse 
of English ; i.e., the first person always precedes the 2nd and 
the 3rd. Thus, f gi? % ^ tpff xthTT, ‘ what fruit have you 
and I ubtaiiicd ! ’ ^ ^311, ‘ the 

guru’s wife bad sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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^*'**'‘^***'*''^® adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, 
or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they qualify. 
When they follow, they are to be taken predicatively, and 
are thus rendered emphatic. The chief exception to the 
statement is in the case of the genitive, which, in books 
written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 
substantive, in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, ‘that is a large town 

^ ^ I, ‘ this is my book ?|f ?rft 

‘ I saw a dead lion there.’ But reversing the order, 
these all become predicative adjuncts. Thus, 

‘that town is large;’ a|f f, ‘this book is mine;’ 

^ ^ an:T ‘I saw a lion dead there.’ 

'I’hus in the following, the position of the genitive indicates 
it as predicative ; farm t|fT %, ‘it is 

my purpose to go awajr from the city.’ 

922. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attribu- 
tives, and precede the noun which they define ; thus, 

^ "tTPITj ‘Ram the son of Dasarath;’ ‘the 

goldsmith BhavdniJ 

PodtioB and 923. All adjuncts, whetlier attributive or predicative, 

BisphftBis. , , 'PI 

are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Thus, fittHTflT ^ ^ TIT tW ‘ even Brahma 

will not have any power over you ;’ tUff ^ 

^in the Kali Yug^ kings have arisen (who are) 

protid-,’ ^ tft I ftp: th: # 

iTTWf vC %> ‘ (^'*) indeed is bow and arrow, but on 

(his) head is placed a garland of forest flowers.’ 

Position of 924. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, 

jnnets. as, e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precede the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object, la 
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accordance with the general principle above noted, they 
become emphatic in proportion to their separation from 
the word. Or emphasis may be expressed by placing 
them after the word, or between the parts of the peri- 
phrastic tenses. 

Thus, ‘come quickly !’; TEff UiTlim yfWT 

‘ he was living in Kashi ; ’ ^ ‘ he would 

every day say to me ; ’ ‘ go and see,’ But 

with more or less emphasis, fR t ‘ every 

day he would say to me ; ’ gR RiR, ‘ ivhen will you 

come RTI ‘ her nature is sensitive, 

very;’ 1[R r 11 ?it ^Hf, ^doii't touch that charm;’ Rf 
Rifr fti ^ ‘ tell me why you hindered me.’ 

So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may be transferred from 
the beg^inning to the end of a sentence, as often in the drama, 

Handhir aur Vv^xw-Moham ; thus, ^cT ^ ^ 

‘ as long as any matter be not certain.’ 

a. The emphatic particle, 4^, is occasionally inserted in 

the absolute future, before the terminations etc. It 

thus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the futurition of the action. This idiom is especially 
frequent in the Shakuntald ; thus, xy\ eft* > 

M will talk with her;’ ^ ^ ‘the 

king’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

b. With the conjunctive participle, ^ is regularly added 

to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination ; 
thus, ^ ^ VT, ‘supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it.’ 

925. When the negative is used with compound verbs, Position of Ne- 
the emphasis of the negation properly falls upon that part of S***”®' 
the compound to which it is immediately prefixed ; as, c.g., 

^ ’Tllf ftfRl RRSRT If > ‘ I am not able to write ; ’ but, % 

if , ‘ I am not able to write.’ The force of illustra- 
tions is indeed lessened w'hen dissevered from the context. 
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Petition of 
Crajonctiont. 


but the following may be of some value : ^ vtqi ^ ^ 

1 7ft ^ ^ ViK tI. ‘ Shri 

Krishn Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak, 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing.’ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls : whr ^ 

‘ my feet are twenty in all ; now in the Kali Yug four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable.’ Again, as 
appears from the context, with an emphasis on the pro- 
hibition : 5*1 ¥f*f ‘ do not 

allow your sister to come out;’ but with a different 
emphasis, gpiT ^ ^33^51 ^ir^T ^ 

‘ he took up and carried 1/ sha to the palace, and did not let 
her return.’ 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 

strong denials, the negative, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples are very numerous ; thus, '3^ ^ ^ 

‘to describe the beauty of that time is 

impossible;’ jft ^ ’Tlfff tfij, ‘for me to walk is 

impossible.’ 

b. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 
the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following ; \|V ■jft ft 

^ j ‘ I indeed, become exactly so.’ 

926 . Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that ?(t must 
always immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. 
Thus, Ht ^ ’IfTn m, ‘ one son of mine was also 

reading;’ i.e., of mine, as well as of some other person; 

but, 1^3 7ft 7fT, ‘ one son, also, of mine, was 

reading;’ or with yet a different sense, IPI ^ 7if?rf 
ifX, ‘one son of mine was reading, also.’ Tit, as a particle 
of emphasis, regularly follows the word which it emphasizes ; 
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as, Tft ‘ I indeed, will surely come.’ But as 

an illative particle it cotnmonly takes the first place in the 
sentence; as, ^ nt I « ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then I will go and see my 
birth-place/ 

a. ^), ‘and,’ fti, - that,’ TiT:in, 

fqiiff, ‘but,’‘ yet,’ ?fT, or ‘or,’ must occupy the 

first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex. ^ or ‘if,’ 

etc., ‘although,’ regularly take the first place in 
the sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Thus, ^ ft ili. 

‘ this man — even if he come, then of what use can he be?’ ^ 

773IT ft >iPnn*f I TimPl ^ Ht flf ^flT «l^‘, 

«that Rdjdy although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any one whatever/ 

927. As to the arrangement of the various members Arranj^ement 

^ ^ , in Compound 

of a compound sentence, the following points are to be Sentences. 

observed : — 

(1) Final sub.stantive clauses introduced by fsR, ‘that,’ and 
causal sentences introduced by ‘ because,’ can never 

stand fii-st, as sometimes in English. Thus, ^ 

If ft^, ‘ I have come that I may have aii 

interview with you;’ ^ TfT WlfT ^tfaR 

Tnn ft ^ ‘ it is impossible for 

for me to remain in this age, because Shudras, becoming 
kings, will exercise more injustice over me.’ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus, ^ ^ fifr ^ ‘contrive 

such a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good).’ 

b. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative 

regularly precede the coirelative clause ; but the relative, 
when emphatic, may be placed last, ’fhus, xff t 
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^ ^ ‘ spiritual guide is of u.se who is able to 

remove sorrow ; ’ 

‘ he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka! 
Or it may be the correlative clause which is emphasized by 
the reversed position ; as in the following ; ^fisf ^ f ^ 

I, •very hard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given such a difficult task to such a fair maiden/ 


928. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, usually precede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis upon 
the principal sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially obseiwed that a conditional clause 
cannot follow the principal clause as freely as in English. 
The learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, Mie will go if you will,’ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second place in a compound sentence, 

/>. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal 
before the adverbial clause arc as follows: ^ ^ 

^nr*rr ^ ^ ^ % • • • ‘ we indeed 

knew this, at that very time when >S/ir'i Krlsjtn Ckand pro- 
tected Brqr/ i*n^ 7[qr 

Tiqi qiqninr ^ ‘ •m'C should csirort (on their ivay) 

those who are dear, until they meet a body of water.’ 


Arrflngement 
in Poetry. 


929. It is important to remark tliat in poetry, all rules 
and principles touching the position of words and sentences, 
give Avay to the exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order 
of the parts of compound words is reversed; as, e.g., in 
for ‘ destroyer of Mayan,’ to rhyme witii 

in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 164) 
may precede the noun they modify ; as, ^ ‘ they 

utter abusive words.’ Even the postpositions may precede 
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the noun; as, for 'll, ‘in the Triple 

junction.* And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, ‘who has 

made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con- 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs ; as, Tr*r fTRnii ‘ although thy 

arrows could dry up ten million oceans.’ And the parts 
of compound verbs are separated and inverted quite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 568. 
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GHAPTEE XIII. 

PROSODY. 

930 . The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental 
principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modem language, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in. Hindi. Indeed, 
prose Hindi until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, who, as 
might be expected, are for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Native writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well a.s 
for its intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 

Rem. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a pre- 
requisite absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 
Hindi poetry. Without this, tlie student will often be left to uncertain 
conjecture ; nor, again, can any person, without an understanding of this 
topl(^ even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in 
public, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the uatires who may 
hear him. 

931 . Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre deter- 
mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries 
have indeed produced many hymns, in accentuated verse, 
after the manner of English metres j but verse of this 
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kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be 
led to exchange their own admirable system for the com- 
paratively harsh and inflexible system of English versi- 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

932 . All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as long or short. In Hindi poetry, however, 
unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(gaii) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

N.B. It should be remembered, however, in order to 
the correct interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
when medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g., 
irnr, although in prose a monosyllable {ha.t\ in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, hata.* 

933 . Quantity is either long or or short 

or A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 

notation by the mark 4 , and a short syllable by the 
mark i, which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks — and . Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

934 . Eule I. The vowels x, ^ and V, are short, 

and the remaining vowels, ’W, i;, i?, ^ and are 

long, by nature. 


• Vid. § 14 (4; 
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a. It is important to observe that although originally 
denoted a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short sound, ^,* for 
which reason, in Hindi poetry, is sometimes treated as a 
short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of Tl seems 

to be as follows. Whenever represents an original radical, 
as, e.g., in a noun like or in a gunated causal base, 
like ^ in from f^^TT ; or has resulted from the 

combination of two formerly concurrent letters, as in for 

from or for ; in such cases n is 

invariably long. But in words where represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in irff- for for 

it is usually, though not invariably, counted pro- 
sodially short. A good illustration is found in the following 
half Doha from the Rdmdyan ; ^ 

ilff VTW ^ • This line can only be scanned in accordance 
with the above principle, by counting n in i(ff , and 
as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise 
we shall have 27 instants, instead of 24, as required for 
each line of a Doha. But in the following Arddha Chaupui, 
H is short in and long in ^ 

This Prakritic short, or ‘ common,’ n appears chiefly 
in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations; as, 
etc., etc.t 

936. Eule II. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same word becomes long by position. Thus, ^ iu 
Ijtir, and a in the first and second syllables of arc 
long by position. 


M 3, *• 

t Compare the remarks in § 3, b-d, on the short e heard in certain col- 
loquial dialects. 
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Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination 
or f»f , and sometimes before and ff, as in , tpf , 
and ipir, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is x;, as, e.g., a in may 

be counted either long or short. 

Rem. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened 
before a conjunct consoniint initial in a following word. But Hindi poets 
commonly neglect this. 

936 . Eule III. A short vowel before Anusvdr or 
Visarg followed by a consonant, is long by position. 

Thus the short vowels in are all long by 

position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel ; as in yhtw*! . 

Exc. But when Anusvar stands, as is very often the case, 
for Anundsik,* a preceding short vowel remains short. 

Thus, e.g., in gf , Anusvdr stands for Anundsik ; 

and therefore the vowels sn, 'a, retain their natural 

short quantity. 

937 . The unit of metrical quantity is called ?Tni ne^Metricai 
mdtra, ‘an instant.’ A mdtra denotes the length of 

time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as 
or All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure- 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words thj, TnUj contain, respectively, 2, .1, 

and 5 mdtras, as follows ; IW, 2 ; ITTU> — + = 3 ; 

^ ^ 1 — =5. Similarly the line, 

^*T contains Vi’mdtras. 


* § 17 . 
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Rem. For TTPIT* ^TfT Also occurs in some native works, lllf is also 
used in the same sense. 


938 . The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram- 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and 
vice versA. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters, es- 
pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line ; as in 

for (to rhyme with 5fTWT); lT*ft (to rhyme witli 

; and (to fill out quantities) for ilinT, 

for ^71 ; tfljf for litfj etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimpy 

shortened, even in the middle of a line ; as, e.g., in ■3^ 
for tntjYt for for ^ Yft for 

’ft’, ’’Rtf for ’tRftf, for tiniRhl, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusvar is inserted or omitted for the sake of 

rhyme ; as in WTR, fo rhyme with wfti and ; 

and (for ^t9), to rhyme with 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved into 

their component vowels ; as, ’I’nrrgiK for H’ngT ; *lifT) 
t?r?r9, W, for and mfaif f for 

etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged ; 
as, e.g., in mX, for and and sometimes 

the former vowel is lengthened : as in the following, 
whore is written for >5^’, to rhyme with j 

’I? . More rarely both 

are lengthened ; as in for nil, to rhyme with wt > 
thus, ftw trw W 
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939, 940.] 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another ; as in for in the following : 

Wff 

(5) A syllable, most commonly t, is often added to 

fill out a liijg and make a rhyme ; as in , for 

and *lfT:7TT . 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 
a preceding vowel; as in 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Amisvur is often inserted, as 
in the following line from Chand^ given by Beames : 

TTTO where all the Anuavdrs but the 

third are meiri gratia. 

Rem. It is to lie remembered, however, that in many of the above 
cases the variations represent archaic forms of tlie words in question, 
chosen metri gratia. 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, the singular 
for the plural, and vice versa, to meet the exigencies of 
the rhyme. Thus, we have for f^rgr, ’TT'n for int, 
nr^for xrnft, etc., etc.* 

939. Pause (f*rV0l) is of two kinds, sentential and if^w*"** 
harmonic. The sentential pause occurs at the end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, i , half- 
pause, and R, full-pause. The harmonic pause or cwsura 
varies in different metros, and is marked by no sign. 

940. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three 
kinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic. 


* Vid. § 875. 
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Kotation of 
Feet 


Occasionally, compound polysyllabic feet are also em- 
ployed. Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 


indicated below.* 

Name. Abhrev. 

iji- IT 

Symbol. 

In English, 
Long, 


W 

12. 


w 

1 

Shorty 

'W' 

.H 

fl. 


ww 

44 

Spondee^ 

— 


2. 


ww 

41 

Trochee^ 


w 

3. 

MW 

ww 

14 

lambuSy 

w 

Q 

.4. 

fftiw 

ww 

11 

PeriambuSy 



fl. 

WWW 

w 

414 

Molmsmy — 

— 


2. 

WWW 

w 

III 

Trihrnchy ^ 

W 'w' 

•em 

3. 

WWW 

w 

411 

Dactylj — 

w 

1 

4. 

WWW 

w 

144 

Bacchicy ^ 

— 

£ 

5. 

WWW 

w 

141 

Jlmphibrachy ^ 


6. 

TWW 

T 

414 

Creticy — 



7. 

WWW 

w 

114 

Jlnapesty ^ 



.8. 

WWW 

w 

4H 

Antibacchicy — 


a. The longus 

is in 

Hindi named 

guruy ^ heavy/ 

(also 


called hdru,) and the brevis, laghu, ‘ light,’ (also called meru.) 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often col- 
lectively termed inj excellence. 

941. It is important to note that in Hindi works on 

prosody, the symbolic letters are always used to denote the 
feet. Thus tnnf would denote the three feet, VWTj 

’PPT ; + T’Pf + etc., etc. 

942. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Mh 
Chhand.\ They are formed by various combinations of 
the above three kinds ; and have no specific names. 

* In tlie following' it has been thought wise ordinarily to employ 
the Hindi iiHmes and syralnds for the various feet, as until the student 
Is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject, t 5 
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943. Hindi verse {^) is of two classes; viz., ^VeneCiuaftad 
^ Vritt Chhand, and ^ Jdti Chlmnd. 

944. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated 

by the number of syllables (?n:T!r) in each charan or 
metrical line. It is therefore also called Varan 

Chhand. 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by 
the number of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

945. In Vritt Chhand each verso consists of four ‘Orders ’of 

• IT */ » ^ 7\ rr • V * Chhand, 

metrical lines [charan or pad), Vritt Chhand is further 
distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) fum sama, 

‘even;’ (2) ardd/iasama, ‘half-even;’ (3) firw 

vishama, ‘uneven.’ These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Santa Vritt each charan has an equal number 
of syllables. 

(2) In Arddkasama Vritt the first and third charans 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the second 
and fourth. 

(S) In Vishama Vntt each charan has a different 
number of syllables. 

Rem, AUhougli Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syllables 
in each charanj yet in most metres of this class these syllables are not 
taken indifTerently, but in each variety are regulated by a certain sequence 
oifeety as in Latin and Greek verse. 

946. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order 

[Sama Vntt) of the First Class into twenty-six Genera^ 
according to the number of syllables iif each of the four 
charans. Each of these genera has its own specific name, 
as given below. 38 
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Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
char an, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named 3|V|T Madhya \ 
one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named 
Atisharkari, etc., etc. 

947 . Under each of the above genera, again, are con- 
tained as many Species as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number of 
syllables. 

Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends four species, as follows : 

(1) ; (2) ; (3) ; (4) — ; and the 3rd Genus 

comprehends eight possible species, viz., (1) ; (2) ; 

(3) ; (4) ; (5) 5 (6) - ^ ; (7) ; 

( 8 ) — 

Rem. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables, the 
number of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians 
give ingenious rules for determining the possil>le varieties under each 
genus, the place of any specified variety in the praMr (udiehi\ or, the 
place in the prastdr being given, to determine the metre of any required 
species {nas^t). But these matters seem to be of no practical importance, 
and we may wisely refer to native authors the student who is curious in 
these things. 

948 . All Sana Vritt metres containing more than 

twenty-six syllables, are classified under a 27th Genus 
named Dandak, which is fancifully said to com- 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949 . Finally, it should be observed that in Sama 
metres the 2nd charan must rhyme with the 1st, and 
the 4th with the 3rd. 

Eiampiw of 950 . Thc following are examples of the most common 
Metres. metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans 
are exactly like the 1st and 2nd, the first two charans 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 
after Genus V. 
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CxAJ3S I. Vritt Chhand, or Varan 

Chhand. 

Ordeb I. 

Santa Vritt. 


Genus T. 

Species. Feet in aeh Fxamples. 

ehara , 




% B 



Genus II. . 



B mm b ^ b ^ b 


IRT 

f?r«r B B 1 

wit 

W 

W B WT B B wft 1 


wm 

B 1 ^ a iBT^i 



Genus III. ?iwr. 


w 

B iff B B%'WTTn B 



B B ’Bra^ B ^BTBI B 



mmt a wwt a a b 


W 

BITWt a B^^ BBli%^ B 


W 

B B B B 

^orflj^n 

T 

B BTltf^B^f^B 


m 

B B B TBWV B 


It 

B B|T<sRI B ^WTBf B B 



Genus IV. ufilBT. 

or 

»Rr 

% b ^ Birn B^i\zT^i«1l^Bn%B 


w 

BTrf^BftBBIiTfBlt^^BfTf^BI^BBrr'rf^ B 


wm 

TT*! a BIT*! BBT wnnffB Bf tJs^iTf a 
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eharan, 

THi ^ B 

^ ^ ^ Bt»f%^# 

tw ^iHTTiK 9 ^fwifTTi^wTi ^^wn: I 
«w B iftT B B TjnjH I 

Genus V. ^irfjrer. 

»nnr ^itVT«ftTr^BTrw«5RT^Bm»ft?fr»n^« 

^ fT^ B 

’Bnr* »iiw 'wsli b 9 ^ff i 

flro«« ^ B 

t^torTjfwBTJTir 8 %?T ’BraV^JT B BTIT^ I 

Bfri^ B 

flii^ Hww ^ ’snnT B ig? wi^ B Bnff ?wff ii 

B 

JSm B ^ B f »fTfr II 

B 

fro WIT wKW^ B^BsuTBTtrr BBfn<^»iT i 

B 

BTiR wt BTHf HTO B Tf^ fMBTlO B « 

f»rrO B 

Genus VI. JTRHt. 

^ ^ BBT»I ^ ift B TTOT fnrt « 
;^9ir 319 Bsff ^ 9199 % B 9T99 % » 

9tTI^m 99 ^ff9 ^T9T 9 B ^9:9 9rtW ^ • 
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Species. Feet in each Examples. 


char an. 


w^ 

apcar f?RT<V n farrr<^ 

vmmni 

arai 

an^ ar Tfrf^ b ^ ^ ^ 

ananit 

am 

^anft anr anar n ai^ arf 

fiRtfT 

Ta: 

arr^afV aiR % r a^ % anai % 


aw 

R aiar % ijaain 

anprwT 

arar 

^ an<\ n ^1 ^ arrd 

arfaifn 

aw 

ant '^ar an^ r ar% if^ ifft 



Genus VII. arfwai. 

awar 

>• 

anw 

arR^ anaft l^ar % H arrnt aaaV faw % 

arga?f^ 

aRar 

araf aiara? B arf^ t?ipqY 


awar 

anaR % af awT R aot ai Raan 

^aiK<af^arT 

awar 

aift arfai fTwrt^ R Rft T»H t^RTC^ 

aaanfTO 


asrw anai ann fr h aarm arw rw ft 

afTarTfaRTf 

Taiai 

aafw vtta gfffT r rr anrrfr 

iaRTaiT 

araR 

Rai ^ awtar ^ r nai aSt ait ^ 

'IJiaifq 

awar 

airaiT ^ Rait B aNn aift aiai % 



Genus YIII. 


TmiR arr^ ^ jTTt 

^an ^lapni ’a^ ITT!^ W am ^ 

f^ag^n^annnr an^n n arr^arrwr^^rn^ 

aiHanr anam awf ^ wrl: n ^’aw % fnarot 

^ TW ^ R m^^ U^ 

anm<i^ amam ^Rnfr ^aR % « aafw afft afrim % 
warfani an^ n^ aftff anf%^ i *faff 
artlPiT a^Rafii a*|i| ^nai a anar faRTR 
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Genus IX. 

Species , Feet in each Examplee * 

char an , 

% fri^ 1 TfV w 1 
»Tftrit>ir anro ^ ’ifr wr^ n ^far awt lawfV n 
aranr ?mfr anaPr an^iV h 

^»rV anapr ’snnPr <V arrft n 
ai r<fa ia i aRW aw*i mft I 

aR( a| ^ fr ftiai'if 1 




Genus X. afar. 

anrr 

anmar 

aifai a| WT’ft 1 
anafr an^ fn aff arrit • 

amt^arr 

ara?*ar 

VTV irff '%|I arroarr 1 
ata^r ^ ^ anararr 1 

i^'t 

anma 

arearfH aait 1 
at% tft$ am ait^ ai^ a 



Genus XI. fanga.- 


W^fafarftmr awaraw atif^ aft ai«i^ f far aw « 

anqt anraft aTf Tafain: laniT II 

anar^ ^ai+ai^ artasn^aaTaftacTVTart^aiTar^ii 

airaft ait airaft aiTf^ ftaft » 
Tara^ ^ w TifwitT anrft 1 
^rrar ^aft ajaft aa^ a 

faifrft am iftfa: arret » 

arrarr ta^T<t ai anai aj<t « 


t? 55 aan 


n<iaa a 
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Speoiet. 

Feet in each 
char an. 

Examples, 



Waiwn 

'irf%Rfr 

n 



^ 9i?t 

n 



wffT ’wai 

II 




II 


Genus XII. ^lar^. 



»!wnR 

f^irO tttI 

n 



^ ^efr »ttO 

II 


^Rrerer 

TimT( 

n 



»rfTf 

H 

WT 


viwf{ 

H 



Tf^ ^nrsf 

n 

fini^ 

•WWT 


n 



^ ^TJnilT ^ 

II 

TRrm 

8^ 

^s\v( 

N 



^ ^Ttr . 

H 


8« 

f liair Twmf^ 

R 



^’SI^ f^^lTT^ 

H 


8?f 

urrG Ti^ ’'wwt ^nct ’rnc 

R 



’w^ « 


Genus XIII. . 




^ 

R 



mx:^ Oi^TTTf ’Rt ^ 

II 



Rit'4 ^r4 is^n’d 

H 

VsraiPI 

H 

a 


wrff ^pnxt 
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Species. 

JFeet in each 
charan. 

Examples. 

inTRr?it 

iwnnr 

51T?T iR»r lit f^reTT^V a 
»i wiif ’inc lit t^T»it a 



w ^ ^ ^ a 

ft fifT ^ wt: a 

»rRn 

»r?rTO>T 

^ aiTTi ^ a 

ifr^ wtft ?it aif »i ^ a 


Genus XIV. n^ft. 

^niTTfSnrT 

^TOT^npr 

HTur ^ fiTTW wrt^ a 

anr ainam ’•ht^ anfai!^ a 


»WSt»I^R 

vtfw Oi|j anc anf fj WKt a 

UfT* aiff JitTIS 1 ^ flTaT •iflf »Ti<t a 

w^nfntiqi 

TWWR 

m»it fait aaff ^ait fait ^ a 


I 


Genus XV. 'ifiwr^O* 

«nn#t *piT^ Trot v’ct i 

^RRiOT Tgwro T»rnifif itf ir^nTT i 

W WTftf ^ ^ ■ 

Tmnft TOT tr tTfT<t wr^ ^ » 

firir »nr ^<t VJ^ ^<t fwrct i 

Genus XVI. 'Rift. 

^num T«IT«T^ ^tf^^ir »frfv^lt^ TTT TTT^ » 

^ ^ TTO % » 
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Species* Feet in each Examples, 

char an* 

vrrrnr ^ iiff 1 

Tit Tf t ^riit T5ft »iit I 

fwfr fa^rfr WTT! i 
^5^ ^31 mfi I 

Genus XVII. ^mrf?- 

^»Tt Trm #tt^ iiT^ ’w^ I 

?t?[Tiirtm »nmiT?nR wirTWTW’TT’fff?f’rTTnI^TiTf«i^T<tii 

’«rw‘ an % it grift I 

it«^ arfarniiiv gruft tfr^ ^rft ^it% ^ riai ^ i 

faranrt nii? it it mr^ tjt amrit n 

iffit ai €< ! T ^ara[ nry rni i^nit iftwr»nar anr^ itfv% n 

71V9 me it ^ ^lit TrnuMiai g^fr^ n 

Genus XVIII. '^ir. 

’^ift rmnw: mai mme TTaiai w mar % « 

irfqm rrr % # 

wncni mfTTTT: wk,w mnr % frrrft grift grit: a 

mpr g»r ^ft it »iant 'rfr a 

iitri a <4eH**^« itt %«t rim mmi ^it mm ?ft tft a 
mi mi ^rtm gm iti ri^fmft ift a 

Genus XIX. 

iii^iniitftFn msarenini nit it gnrn reft rim 

met a 

nm in? gg ’^it ^ 
m it wit a 
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Speem. Feet in each Examplee. 

ckaran, 

^[W»rT WW »rw 

Tfm ’O?! I 

^ ’n- 

II 

Genus XX. wfn. 

?^tTT ««nWT^RR 

Ti^ ^5i ^ iTrT*r Hfw ^ II 

Genus XXI. wfn. 

laron:! »n:>nnra^ 

II 

WT% ^ ?n% ^ ^ini f»rr<t 

# 

Genus XXII. 

nfim )iinTH«nT^ii «wm ^ 

^ ^K. Os ^ 

^^^11 

^ tft JITT^ Vf[m 

H 

^7r>i»r*RR 

n 

Wl ^ ^ ifTf^ ^ ^ ^?r ’TT 
W fSRTTTi: II 

Genus XXIII. 

•IlfVlW ^ « wm TTf^^ ^ ^ 

»i^>flTft II 
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Speoiet, Feet in each Examplee. 

eharan* 

TtntH Wt 

^TfV I 

»IT1T^'0H + W ^ITf^ll Trft ^ ^ITf^ ^nprft 

wnn ^ i(Ni 

irftnf ^nwwwRT «rt ^ iig ^ 

vrni l! B 

?nw“ ’Tiy ^»rrBr ^n ^ 

3W5TT ^ % B 

Genus XXIV. ^BTarfir or «?rfif. 

1=^ ^ ^ ^1 wnm ft ^ 

or ’Rn^i B 

^;g^TtT7T ^ Birg HWt TTW BWt 

f^TOTT^^B 

Genus XXV. or ^wfH. 

'I^T^ Of + ^ BTPil*! ^TW*r ^ 

ft B 

^Tf^’ii «* Rjttr TTRT Rwni 

ft B 

C^ + BJ f«r^ ^ M ^ 

l^lTRn’RTftB 

fir? vl^ ^ T*«nn 'wm ’iff ^ 

ftraift B 
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Species, Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

Genus XXVI. 

i 

^ ^ Jnnnfirt^ nttf 

n 

^nfn’BN y 

5RT«iir ^ Hfw 

y 

Genus XXVII. 

8(«r:) + ^ 

^ W ’rt I 

?T»n «nfl ^ ^ 
f?r^t ^ »ft » 

it»a »R+ <»8 T ir^nr iff ^ mff % «Pr 

fyiaj ^ 

UTMfr ^ ^ 

O"^ ^ 

|y[W^y 

WiT'i 1 wnilr «nfi5i 
iPTf ft%ir »rff 

TTO ii« f IT t « 

951 The following, among other metres of this 
Genus, are classified in the Pingalddarsha as «iif^Tl if^' 
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Mri I has 31 syllables, but the feet are left 

optional. The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th, and 24th sylla- 
bles. The last two or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

mt Yft ^ ^ ’I Wt I tit 

tit ^*nrnf f^^^^it 

%(t tntt « 


has 32 syllables, with pause at the 
8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 


^ niw R 

«lift t#f tBft ^ tttjt flit H«it 

^ irit « 


Class I. Order II. Arddhasama Vritt. 


952. No division of this Order into genera and species jrMhmama 

• - 1 1 A 7 ^ * 

IS practicable. As in Sama Vritt metres, the 1st eftaran Examples, 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd charans 
are given ; the 3rd and 4th charms contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 


trf^Tfn^rr 


Scheme. 


f 1st and 3rd chararis, fllfllTflnT. 
\ 2nd and 4th „ *|tw^fll. 


UfK fsft: Hi fliff iKtl 
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Scheme. 


^cfTOfT 

f 1st and 3rd charatjis, 
t 2nd and 4th „ «FS|9nR. 


n ^ ^*1 II 




Scheme. 


J 1st and 3rd charays, ^nraif. 
\ 2nd and 4th „ 


ftranfl ?i»T ^ I « ^ I i 




Scheme. 


J 1st and 3rd charam, 

\ 2nd and 4th „ WnT* 


^ ^ar ’srf^ ^mcli r ^ T^t?r w<|[ r 




Scheme. 


J 1st and 3rd charans^ ^nWPC^* 
1 2nd and 4th „ 


gay fan: Tit^T r wf aft ff wi ^ anft r 


Class I. ; Order III. Vishama Vritt 


Vi(hama VfUt 
Examples. 


963. In this Order, each of the four charwm is formed 
on a separate scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


1st ch, 

2nd „ ua + aa 

3rd „ $a + aa 
4th „ >^a + aa 


arwa art « 

aa aair aaa t^aa ga art " 

aaa aata aarer w aff aa » 

aaa afa a>fr » 
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1st ch. a«in!tTf*IVni T^T3 I 

2nd „ ^ hI; K 

3rd „ wmm T(fm ^ i 

4th „ ^ ?rf?»rr WT f»! ^Tfn ^ i 

istcA.n^wn ^"0 I ’f I 

2nd „ WTT ^ yt vn^ H 

3i d „ ^ » 

4th „ ?il + «Rl ’iff ^ I 

1st ch. ^[^raw ^rpn fwR 1 

2nd „ YWiR f?l^ jfx ^*f ’IT^ fi II 

3rd „ T wr %W d 

4th „ ^ ^ 1> I 


Class II. Jdti Chhand. 

Order I. Gana Chhand. 

964. Jdti Chhand is divided by native writers into 

iHH qni^ Gana Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand. 

965. In Garm Chhand the verse is commonly measured 
by the number of instants in each line; but the order 
of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Mdtrd Chhand the order of feet is for 
the most part left to the option of the composer. 

«. This distinctioD between 6ifojio Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand, ns laid 
down by native prosodinns, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In 
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mniiy metres classified as Mdtrd Chkandy certain requisitions nnd re> 
strictions are made as to the nature of the feet employed, and, on the other 
hand, in some Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the writer. 


Gana Chhand. 956 . Native writers have divided Gam Chhand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre- 
hends many varieties according to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 


Oatyi Chhand, 
Species 1. 


957 . The 1st and most popular species of Gam 
Chhandj is termed iintr Gdthd., or iniT 

Gdhd Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines {dal\ the Ist of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 mdtrds. Each line must contain 
7| feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jay an (v, — or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the 6th place in the 1st line ; but jagans are prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The caesural pause 
falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 


958 . The following is ai) example of that variety of 
A'ryyddi metres which is known, par excellence, as 

ormfT* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 

+ + ^ I + 5m + ^-i-i? + ar = 30 instants. 

iR + »r + »TI ’ 1*1 + + 5^ = 27 instants. 

till twi I 
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969 . ^ must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th 

places each line. 

^+ai + 5B + w + ^ + nw+un + 11=30. 

H-»-«i + ’» + ^ + '*wr + ^ + H+ir =27. 

TOfTfw’i ^nrnr^ ^»i nw litff 1 1 

win 1!^ % f%rf^ TO ^«r»i I h 

960 . The 2nd species of Gana Chhand is called ffrom chhmi. 

^ ^ Species 2. 

its chief variety) imn Gtti Chhand. The principal 
variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must he 
0 . jagan, as in the 1st line of Arggd Chhand. The other 
general laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd 
Chhand.* Examples follow. 

illl + ’R + ^>^ + W + W + n + it =30 instants. 

IR + W + I? I + ^ + W + HiI+i( = 30 instants. 

WTlifr Wifi ^itSr 11^ WlOl WfA II 

TO'I WWft WT ’iff II 

961 . contains in each line 27 instants, and 
follows in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in 
Jiryyd Chhand. 

’R + H+W I W + W + W + iIif + ’T =27 instants. 

ifW+W + W I iiw + 1 | 1 T + W + W + H = 27 instants. 

wtm f aR ii wifi « 

% f^ii »i ’fPif ’Rww^ R 


* Vid. § 957. 


39 
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Gnna (Vihand. 
Spue. 3,4, 6, 6. 


962. ^ is the exact reverse of A'ryyd 
Chhand, having 27 instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 
2nd line. The same laws regulate the long and short lines as 
in A'ryyd metres. 

’giT + H + ^ + »t»I + >fir + ^ + »T + ^=27 instants. 

Tn»J + aR + ^ + «T + ^ + ai + K + ’r =30instants. 

’Waj gJT an^it asft fan^ « 
irt ^ aSt anapi tth as^ jjaift n 

963. ^ differs from A'ryyd Chhand in 
that it adds one half-foot to each line, making two lines of 
8 feet each, instead of 7i- The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 29 instants. The other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 

ajar + am + ar l H + at + ajar + ajaj =32 instants. 

afW + arar+at^ I ai^ + ajaf + ^ + a^r + aiai = 29 instants. 

atTaJSr ^ajaiit aiigY aft » 

inCW fai TIWfT *1 ^^af ^ It 

964. The various species of Gam Chhand classified 

by some as BaitdUyddi^ Shtkhddi, 

Vaktrddi, and Achaladhrityddi, differ 

widely from the above Ary yd metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 

965. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
charans of three feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to .82 in eaeh line. The following arc 
the most coninion varieties. 


* § 967 . 
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966 . 15 ^* ^ instants each, as 

follows : 6 + ■^ + + 8 + '^ + ^ai. The combination of long 
and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1st and 4th), 
is optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 

*’? ^ ^ ^ ^ ar^ n 

arf\nT It^ ift n 

967 . ^ differs from the foregoing in 
substituting 6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 
instants in each line. The feet in both halves of each line 
therefore exactly correspond. 

af^ arr^t anal B 
^ aitaii asit ilt« ft « 

968 . Shikhddi metres are characterised by having 
all the syllables, except the last two, of the same 
length. The number of instants varies from 28 to 32. 
The following are the most common varieties. 

969 . ^ has two lines of 32 instants each. 
In the 1st line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd all are 
short. In this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at the 8th syllable of the 1st line, and the 8th and 16th of 
the 2nd. 

^ ft ^ ?(Tf TTtfl « 


970 . ^ Scheme, ^'5>^ + ?l = 29 instants 

in each line. Pause at the 8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. 

T»T*IT I 

fW ^ff B 


Shikhddi 

Metres. 
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Vaktrddi 

Hetrefl. 


Aehahdhrit^ 
yddi Metres. 


971. Vaktrddi metres all contain two lines, each of 
which is divided into two charatf^, each of eight sylla- 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan or sagan The following 

are the most common varieties. 

requires, in addition to the above 
conditions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan 

^ ^ ^ « 

973. requires, in addition to the general 

conditions of Faklrddi metres, that the .fifth syllable of the 
even chara^s begin ajagati — w). 

?iif wr ^ ft r 

<t fPB f irni fr « 

974. The Aehaladhrityddi metres consist each of four 
lines of 16 instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The following varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 

requires that the fifth instant begin a 
jagan (v^-w) or nagan The final syllable must 

be long. 

*nvt fiTt ffnr «t« ^it B ffT 'll I 

976. fxjffj requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8tli, 
and 9th instants, and a long syllable as final. 
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977. ^ requires that the <)th and 10th in- 
stant fall on one long syllable, which must be followed by 
two short. 

tt ^ »iTR «iff ^ II 

Class II. Jdti Chhand. 

Order II. TTHTT ^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

978. In Mdtrd Chhand each charan or dal is composed 

of a certain number of instants. Often the charam 
are subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
fixed number of mdtrds or instants, and following each 
other in an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
feet is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
reference to the kind of feet employed, but by the 
number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Dohd must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach W 

a molossus (?Tinir ) or other feet possible under 

the conditions. 

979. It should bo particularly noticed that not only 
the total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
dal is fixed, but that also the number of instants in 
each foot is invariable. 

Thus the following half Chaupdl, although containing the 
16 instants required by rule, is faulty in the composition of 
its feet; TfTTlT- In number of 
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instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 7 -f- 3 -f 4 -f 2, 
whereas it should be, 6 -h 4 + 4 -f 2. 

Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, 
each figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also 
the number of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by 
the sign of multiplication, X , it is to be understood that the foot is to be 
repeated the number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Tlius 
(4 X 3) would denote tliat a foot of four instants was to be repented three 
times ; i.e., 4X3 = 4-|-4-f4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 10, -f- 8, -|- 8, -f 6 = 32, is to be in- 
terpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, composed of four charansy 
respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 0 instants, the caesural pause falling 
at the 10th, IStli, and 20th instant. 


980 . Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently 

distributed into three divisions; viz., I. metres consist- 
ing of two lines only II. those consisting of 

four lines consisting of more than 

four lines (wsrwr^). 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd hy some prosodians, and Cha» 
tu^pdd by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance, 

981 . Hindu prosodians have enumerated and described 
a very great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand, as 
in Varan Chhand. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are an'angod according to the 
number of mdtrds in each lino [dal), beginning witli 
the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 

I. Verse of Two Lines 

98a ftfT or ^I. This contains two lines, each of 
24 instants ; each of which is divided into two chararj.s and 
six feet, as follows: 6-f-4 + 3, 6 + 4-i-l. The last foot (3) 
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in the first charan must not be a trochee (— w) ; i.e., it must 
be a tribrach w w) or an iambus - ). The last syllable 
of each line must be short. 

anqr artn ar »T5f I 

aiTT aiaj qrr aiarwiT n 

Rem, This is at present the nnost popular and common of all metres. 
It is much used by Tulsl Dds, KaMr^ and all the most esteemed poets. 

983. 3#p[3T. This is simply an inverted T>ohd ; i.e., the 
2wrf and Ath charans of the Dohd^ are made to stand as 1st 
and Srdy and vice versa. The same rules and restrictions as 
to feet hold as in the Dohdy i.e., tlie final syllable of the short 
charans must be short ; and the last foot of the longer charans 
must not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
of the line, but maintains its original place at the end of tlie 
short charans. The scheme stands, G + 4-1-1, G-f4-f3. 
In the following, Tulsi Das has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans, 

xr;!; sufT II 

984. contains in each line of two charans^ 
28 instants ; the 1st and 3rd charans each have four feet, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15 ; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4 + 3 = 
13 instants. 

^ 5^1 ’WfiTfT ’STfai > 

rTfW fniffTT II 

985. ^f^cT or ^ contains in each line IG, -f 

12 = 28 instants. The last two syllables of each line must be 
long. 


'wai finn a 
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986. or f Mfir has seven feet in each 

line; thus (4x5) +6 + 2=28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each 
charan must be long. 

^ gmr ^ f*in ’iff w i 

987. differs from the Doha only in that 

C\ ♦ ^ 

a third charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the 
scheme for each line is, 6 + 4 + 3, 6 -f 4 + 1, -i- 3 -|- 2 = 29. 

uqfe ^ WF II 

988. ^ has in each line, 10, + 8, + 12, = 30 
instants ; the last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th 
and 18th instants. 

Fft! ^ ^ ^ 'Tr% I 

nw ^^171 *^1 ii 

989. ^ has in each line 30 instants. 

at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 x 4), + (4 X 3) + 2 = 30 instants. 

ff 7f vfr Tfj Tfr w7f<T ^ it ift h 

Rem. In the ChhandotUpaky the line is divided tlius, (4 X 3) + 3 = 15, 
(4 X 3) 4- 3 = 15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh. 

990. mi or has two lines, each of 31 

instants; each line has nine feet, with pauses at the lOth 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2) -f 2, 4-h4, (4x3)4* I. 

^^11 wr iff iiifT If 
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II. Verse of Four lines 

991. Of the various metres enumerated below, a 

number, as, e.g., Tribhanffi, Durmild, Dandkald, Lild- 
vatiy Padmdvati, Madanhar^ are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines The second 

pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the first pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon- 
ing these as Chatushpdd^ in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 

992. TiTjcfi has in each iiiic 5 short syllables. 

993. ^ has in each line 10 short instants. 

Tf y I Org w ^rrw n 

^ I n 

994. The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but ditfer in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are periuissible, 

(1) 7, + 7, = 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

*ft ift g ifhr I H*r ^ * 

(2) 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

?ift 'gfif gfii I ^ “ 

’H’l ^ gf»r l xtf # 
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(3) 6, + 8, = 14. First foot, ^ ^ • last foot, 

TfF ^ Tf 1 «nn ^ ’wai a 
«fV»ninn ^?rtvirqri 

995. ^ftqrt 8, + 7, = 15. Final syllable must be 
short. 

^nry w'nf^fv fv«nr i »r tit^ iwrni n 
TfF ^ H 

996. The following two contain each 16 instants to the 
line^ but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) or 1^.8, + 8, = 16. No jagam 

(— — ■»') allowed ; the last foot must be a bhagan (— 

Ail four lines must rhyme. 

w ^ ?ranw?i I »rTW sit 'srr?r « 

^ ^ TT^Tl ^ ^Tf laFrfaB ^*1 ^ f^isnanf II 

(2) ■^Tcn^. (also called in^WaS and fwt;) 6 + 4 + 4 
+ 2= 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

farawr ^t % I ^>1 aira:^ ^ « 

»rf»nnf^ i ^ nare ^ Biff R 

Rem. Tliis metre ranks with the Dohd in popularity. A large 
part of the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Dda is composed in sections very commonly 
of four ChaupdiSf alternating with one or two Dohds. 

997. 5 + 5, + 5+5,= 20. Pause at the 
10th instant. 

tratfT wnsr » XTft fift fj<t i ^*it ^ ^nr »n^' f<t ii 
^nflf T ^<t I ^ Tfr t f Bmct « 
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998. Jjm 12, + 9, = 21 instants. 

W ^ ^T?fV fr « 

Xffl^ ^ ^ fill 

999. 11, + 11, = 22. Last syllable must be 
long. 

VW f fC ^ ^iT3I n 

^ ^ ^ ^TRfr U 

1000. Tt^ ^ (also called 6, + (4 x 4) + 2, 

= 24. Last syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 

Tf*l n 

Tt% ^ ^TRft II 

1001 . 5Rpa? ^,6+ (4 X 3) + 6, = 24 ; pause at the 1 1 th 
instant. 

^’sf ’srnr ^ n 

^ II 

^ faiffl II 

1002. ^f^irr ^ contains 1(5,+ 12, = 28 instants. 

^Yfr Yift TO wrc^ I 

^ ^«iTO n 

1003. 10, + 8, + 12 = 30 instants. Last 
foot a spondee. Subordinate rhymes fall at the 10th and 
18th instant. 

3T ^ ^ITR*! Trf? Ttl?T Flff H 

fR F TRff qiF W5J I 

'fRfF FF FF »itft ^5i « 
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1004 . 16, + 15, = 31 instants. Last foot 
a trochee. 

^ Tfrff ^ f? wn \ 

fifn wm ^ ’w n 

1005 . The four follow'ing metres have each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the csesural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

(1) 10, -f 8, + 8, + 6; = 32. No jagam 
(w allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

^3 ^ ^ »i ffr gf»TT»i‘»T « 

war ^3 M 

’nrftw ^ WfW 'SK, 8 

(2) ^ differs from the Trihhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, iO, 
+ 8, + 14,-= 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 1 0, + 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. The final syllable must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
Tribhangi. 

^ ^ ^ Wfl a 

tnTf’TT^l W I 

WTW m f Ktii ^ 8 

(3) 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 32. This differs 
from the Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes are made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. 
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On! ^ ^mn ’w^l^ I 

^TTIT ^ unn ^ !ErT^ H 

a. The differs from this only in requiring an 

iambus instead of the final spondee. 

(4) 1^* Scheme, 18, + 14, = 32. This differs 

from all the preceding in admitting only one caesural pause. 

i5^?rtaiT ^ M ^ graw ^ i 

OiTf^ OiTfe ^ HT^grer a 

1006. Scheme, 10, + 10, + 10, + 10, = 40. 
The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

"ii f »nT ^ mq n 

1007. has in each line 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, + 8, 
= 40 instants. The final syllable of each line must be long ; 
but the last three syllables must not form a ragan (— ^ — ). 
The first two and last two charans rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the caesural pauses. 

»rnr>iirrt: 

^ Tsvfn TST I 

^ ft?! ^ ^ 

^ « 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines (irem?). 

1008. This is a compound metre of 
six lines, consisting of a Dohi^ followed by two 
Kdvyas. The last charaif of the Hohd must be 
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repeated in the beginning of the Kdvya, and the last two 
syllables of the Kdvya must be the same as the first two of 
the Doha. This metre is much admired. The best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Rde, which is written in this 
metre. 

fiRlTT t I 

TiTft It t%fi wpi if*r i 

^f*TTVT^TT^ ^ ^ ?T»f I 

^ ¥511 ^ I 

Rem, Sometimes for the Kavya^ a Raid Chhand may be substitutefi. 
This differs from the Kdvya, however, only in the division of its feet. 

1009 . consists of a Kdvya and an Ulldl 
Chhand (§ 984). 

^ ^ t?T^ g»T ^ 11 

Twrar ^ ^ nfTT « 

m ^ ^ ’'IT « 

’^’1 ^ fTTftr TTTTT lias TT^^ ^ I 

Wt’c ^ ^ ^ « 

^ Tfipf ISF TTT «rfrT ^ irffTT II 

1010. consists of 6 lines!, each of 1 1 instants. 
The final syllable must be short 

II II 

Ot^*I firf^ TJfn n f^fTT^a ?» H 

IROiTT ^ ^fT^ N 1%g ^’^’1 « 
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Of Metres used in, Songs (Bkajans). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both 
Varan Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand, are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. 
A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 
The following are examples added of common metres. 

1012. Scheme, c + Pause at 
4th foot. 

^ f*!% 7H ^ BTRll I 

^ fqit ^ vMn ^ l etc. 

1013. verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

ijf I 

^ ^ Yr*r ’^’1 « 

1014. irff »ft?T has two lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4 = 22 

instants, with pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must 
be long. 

^ # 

1015. ^?T* In each line 6 + 6 + 2, +6 + 4 = 
24 instants, with pause at the 14th. 


Peculiaritieo of 
if Aq/an Metres. 


Examples of 
if A<ya;< Metres. 
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1016. Tfhr. The scheme commonly used to this 
Itdgy is as follows ; 6 + 4 + 4-h2, -f-6-h4-h2 = 28 instants, 
with pause at the 16th instant ; the metre is complete in two 
lines. 

wrl; i 

1017. ^ftrT. To this is sung a verse of two lines, 

as follows ; 6-f-4 + 44-2, + 44-4+4 = 28 instants ; or 

6-f.44.44.2, + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants. Pause, in either, 
at the i6th instant. 

(1) arrf^ usT « 

aw ^ ^ ^ a 

(2) «Prf?r 'TO art ^ ^arff 59% 1 

T’sr a 


flHl ASIATIC f^CIEr? 
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